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LIFE THREADS. 





BY MARY CLEMMER. 





Out of life’s tangled skein 
Draw here and there a thread. 
And one is black with pain 
And one with grief is red, 
To show a beart hath bled. 


And one is white as youth. 
It marks its perfect time, 

When life, untouched of ruth, 
Mounted toward Summer prime 


Through love, romance, and rhyme. 


Beside Love’s glowing threads, 
Here one is cool and gray, 

Where passionate morning weds 
A neutral-tinted day 


And Peace comes down to stay. 


Imperial purple this 
To tyrannize and prey, 
With hint of loftier bliss 
Set in its royal ray, 
Yet calm to hurt or slay. 


Pallid and paling lines 
Of youth forever fled. © 
Signs! They are only signs 
Of the living joy long dead; 


Wraiths for the eyes bespread. 


Yet, touching them, they glow— 
Again the young, warm thrill, 
The tones all sweet and low, 
The hushed heart waiting still, 
. As eyes with love o’erfill. 


Memory her trophy yields 

To the Present’s happier real ; 
We pace the Summer fields, 

We move to Hope’s ideal, 

And Faith and Love are leal. 


We seat us down some day, 
And from life’s tangled skein, 
That Memory bolds alway, 
We smoothe out lines of pain, 
And love-threads hold pure gain. 


O, myriad tinted threads! 
We gather you all at last. 
You mark our whit’ning head#* 
You bind us to our past, 


And we hold you close and fast. 
WasHinoton, D. C. 





A TRUE INCIDENT. 


BY MISS E. B. BRADLEY. 





A FEW hours after it was known that 
Virginia had seceded from the Union a 
citizen of Norfolk had collected a few val- 
uables and sailed for the North. He went 
to Hastings, on the Hudson, and established 
his family in a cottage which he rented for 
a hundred dollars a year. Either from 
choice or necessity, their style of living 
was modest and they did not seek society, 
the latter, perhaps, because they were not 





welcomed by their neighbors. We all know 
whut was the state of the public mind in 
the Spring and Summer of 1861 and with 
what suspicion Southern refugees were re- 
garded. They might have lost everything 
by their devotion to the Union, or they 
might be spies and incendiaries. Who 
could tell? That a man was from the 
South insured him the strictest scrutiny 
and deepest distrust. 

Little was known of this particular fam- 
ily; but this may have served to sharpen 
the eyes of the watchers. Two facts were 
speedily ascertained: one, that the head of 
the household was frequently absent from 
Hastings; the other, that, when at home, 
his favorite pastime was walking upon the 
Croton Aqueduct. Both were seized upon 
as of evil omen. To be sure, it may be 
difficult for us to see why, as nothing was 
known of the cause of his absences and the 
Aqueduct was a favorite promenade for old 
and young, as who that has lived upon the 
eastern bank of the Lower Hudson does not 
know? Still, the fact that the gray-haired 
stranger followed the custom of the older 
residents was the cause of a general alarm. 
A rumor bad started, and was whispered 
by old ladies over their tea, and by young 
as they knitted on the unfailing soldier's 
socks, which were to the girls then what 
high art embroidery and feather-edged 
braid are now. The rumor wasthis: The 
stranger was an emissary of the Southern 
Government. His business was the blow- 
ing up of the Croton Aqueduct, and the 
producing of a water famine in New York. 
His frequent absences were to consult with 
his colleagues. His walks, to make needful 
observations and arrange his planus. 

The suggestion was frightful, and im- 
mediately the innocent old man assumed, 
in the eyes of the villagers, the character of 
a monster. The popular excitement had 
reached a high point, when one morning a 
fresh discovery was made. In the top of 
the highest tree in a neighboring grove was 
a glittering something. What could it be? 
No one knew; but it glittered, and that was 
a sure sign that it was evil. Again rumor 
took shape. It was a signal connected 
with that diabolical plot. The time had 
come for the destruction of the Aqueduct 
and the thirsty thousands of New York 
were to be left without drink. This tale 
reached the ear of the pastor of one of the 
village churches. With stern resolution, he 
took his gun and ssllied forth. This thing 
should not go on. That signal should be 
destroyed. Let us hope that his preaching 
was as good ashis marksmanship, for the 
glittering offender was soon laid low and 
the valiant defender of bis country returned 
to his study, doubtless, with a joyful heart 
and an approving conscience. 


So much history relates; but it neglects 
to chronicle his feelings when, a day ortwo 
after, Dr. Draper was heard inquiring who 
had been so unkind as to destroy the test 
he had, with much trouble, arranged for 
the glasses of a new telescope. 

Nor does history record the thoughts of 
the sorely alarmed villagers when, a few 
months later, they learned that their much- 
suspected visitor was a naval officer of life- 
long standing; that even as a boy he had 
distinguished himself in his country’s 
service; that his absences had been caused 
by visits to Washington; and that he had 
received his commission as commander of 
the fleet in the Gulf of Mexico; that, in 
in short, he was Admiral Farragut. 
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CHRISTIAN ELEMENTS IN THE 
MORMON DELUSION. 





BY PROF. E. D. MORRIS, D.D. 





Ir is a shrewd aphorism of Coleridge: 
Never suppose yourself to understand the 
ignorance of another so long as you are ignor- 
ant of his understanding. The aphorism is 
equally valid whether we consider the un- 
derstanding as a faculty merely, with its 
specific laws aud methods, or regard the 
term as synonymous with external view or 
opinion. 

Very much of the current speech con- 
cerning Mormonism amounts to little, be- 
cause of its obvious failure to understand 
what it denounces; especially because it 
does not comprehend the elements of 
strength inherent in that remarkable delu- 
sion. That Mormonism is not the weak, 
empty, insignificant thing which it is so 
generally assumed to be must be obvious 
to any one who sets himself seriously to 
account for its origin, its growth, its pres- 
eat position and influence. There must be 
more in the system than is popularly sup- 
posed ; otherwise, the organization could 
never have grown to be what it is, or now 
stand up so persistently, and even prosper- 
ously, in the presevce of such universal op- 
position. 

Few persons apprehend adequately, for 
example, the material and social basis on 
which Mormonism rests. The population 
of Utah, amounting to 144,000; the aggre- 
gate of wealth in the territory, reported in 
the last census at $25,000,000; the rapid 
development of agricultural and manufac- 
turing industries and of the railway sys- 
tem, already stretching over hundreds of 
miles; the mining interests, rapidly enlarg- 
ing; the school system, in which 20,000 
children are enrolled, supported at an 
annual cost of $142,000, and crowned by 
the University of Deseret, which is sus- 
tained in part by the territorial legislature; 
the fifteen newspapers—these and the other 
material and social interests concentrated 
in Utah alone must be duly considered be- 
fore any proper estimate can be made of the 
inherent strength of the religious organiza- 
tion by which this vast aggregate is now 
substantially controlled. For, while the 
membership of the Mormon Church is re- 
ported at 56,000 only and the Mormon 
population at 100,000, or possibly 120,000, 
the territory, with all its resources, is in 
Mormon hands, and its material interests, 
chiefly developed through their energy, are 
mainly subservient to their behests. In this 
statement no account is made of the same 
class of interests in other territories and in 
the several states, or of the Jarge Immigra- 
tion Fund through which so many thou- 
sands of adherents have been imported from 
Europe, or of the commercial alliances 
which are already making Utah conspicu- 
ous in the eyes of American capitalists. 

I doubt, also, whether the vigor, the pres- 
tige, the dominating force of the Mormon 
hierarchy are sufficiently considered by 
many who imagine thata few loud words 
from official quarters will be enough to 
break the system into fragments. One needs 
to go some Summer afternoon to theim- 
mense Tabernacle in Salt Lake City, and 
there witness the display of priests and 
evangelists, elders and bishops, high coun- 
selors and apostles and prophets, rank 
above rank, scores and hundreds in num- 
ber, and all encircled with the aureole of 
divine appointment, and even of inspiration, 
like that of Paul or Isaiah—one needs to 
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see all this and make some careful estimate 
of its significance before he can tell where- 


in the might of Mormonism lies. The 
prime error of the whole system is incar- 
nated in this hierarchy, with their boundless 
assumption and their almost irresistible 
control; and this also is one main secret of 
its amazing persistency aud vigor. Such 
a body of men, largely supported through 
the Church, held together by bonds as 
strong as those of the Jesuits, having in 
their hands the commercial and political re- 
sources of the territory, and standing at the 
head of all social as well us religious life, 
constitute an element of power which few 
of us have duly understood and which our 
combined opposition will not find it an 
easy task to suppress. 

But these resources, material or ecclesias! 
tical, would be of little comparative mo- 
ment were it not for what I have ventured 
to call the religious or Christian elements 
in the Mormon delusion. Are there any 
such elements? A glance at the Mormon 
constituency will answer this question in 
part. It seems to be supposed that this 
constituency is almost exclusively foreign, 
rather than American; but the late census 
gives us a foreign-bérn population of 43,- 
933 and a native population of 99,974. 
Making allowance for the probuble pre- 
ponderance of the native element among 
the Gentile population, and allowing a large 
subtraction from the latter figure on ac- 
count of the thousands of children born in 
this country of foreign parentage, it would 
still be probable that the native is, at least, 
equal to the foreign fraction in the general 
aggregate. This will be the more readily 
admitted when it is remembered that, while 
public attention has beey more attracted 
toward the recent importations of disciples 
from Europe, the earlier Mormons in Utah 
were almost exclusively Americap. So far 
as personal prominence and controlling in- 
fluence go, if not in numbers, the native 
element has always been and is now en- 
tirely predominant. 

Unhappily, we have no data foran analysis 
of this constituency as to its religious ante- 
cedents. It is said that no Roman Catholic 
has ever been brought into the Mormon 
fold, Protestantism furnishing Mormonism 
its entire supplies. How many of its fifty- 
six thousand members were once connected 
witb some other nominally Christian church 
it is difficult to ascertain. I am informed 
that nearly all the Welsh Mormons once 
held such connection, most of them coming 
from the Baptist and Wesleyan churches of 
Wales. This is said to be true, also, of the 
English and Scotch converts, most of them 
originally belonging to some dissenting 
communion in Britain. Of the Germans, 
the Hollanders, the Swedes and Norwegians, 
and others from the Continent it may be 
presumed that nearly all were once baptized 
members of the national churches in the 
countries from which they came. As to 
the American part of this constituency, 
the inquiry is still more difficult. That 
some proportion are mere adventurers, who 
join the organization for personal and 
wicked ends, cannot be questioned. Many 
of the Jeaders are men of this class. That 
many of the earlier adherents of the sys- 
tem were persons who came out from other’ 
Churches, under the influence of the sup- 
posed revelation and under the leadership 
of Smith, is a well-known fact; and so 
far as Mormonism is growing at present by 
accessions from without it is altogether 
probable that such increase is not obtained 
mainly from the ranks of the unconverted, 
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A very large part of it is a contribution 
from other Churches—notably the various 
Baptist and Methodist communions in the 
South, where the Mormon missionaries 
have of late labored so earnestly and so 
successfully. Takiog all the obtainable 
facts into consideration, it will be safe to 
conclyde that, as the large majority of the 
Mormons of foreign birth were, at least, 
nominally Christians in their own lands, a 
very large proportion and possibly a con- 
siderable majosity of the native Mormons, 
outside of those born within the Church it- 
self, were once members in some Protest- 
ant denomination. And it cannot well be 
questioned that hundreds of these people, 
both foreign and native, though laboring 
under this grotesque delusion and though 
so greatly misled by the hierarchy, are 
still sincere believers in Christ and his Gos- 
pel. 

It needs also to be remembered that there 
are also some Christian elements in the 
Mormon scheme of doctrine. Public 
attention is naturally attracted to the strange 
errors which are found in that scheme, such 
as the conception of God as having a form 
. like ours, the pre-existence of ull souls, the 
design of the nearnaticn of these souls in 
“the flesh, the fall of man as a blessing, 
rather than a curse, the remission of sins 
in baptism, a continuous revelation in the 
Church, and an inspired priesthood, invest- 
ed with divine authority. But in the Book 
of Mormon itself (as might be expected 
from the fact that it was written chiefly by 
a Christian minister) there is much that is 
taken directly from the Bible, as the Deca- 
logue, and the Sermon on the Mount, and 
other teachings of our Lord. While the 
Book is not largely doctrinal, but claims 
rather to be a narrative simply, and is, in 
fuct, a fiction, much of biblical truth was 
intermingled with such fiction, in order, 
doubtless, to give it character and weight, 
and in some of the later Mormon publica- 
tions, as the ‘‘ Catechism for Childrea,”* 
one finds mingled with many false teach- 
ings such sound biblical propositions as 
these. . 

That our first parents, having fallen under 
the influence of Satan, ‘‘ had not the least 
power to recover themselves from the 
effects of that fall.” 

That in this condition ‘‘the justice of 
God required a sacrifice to atone for the 
brokeuv law, and our first parevts, being 
subject through transgression to the pen- 
alty of the Jaw, could not make this sacri- 
fice.” 

That, to meet such a state of things, 
‘God sent his Oniy Begotten Son, who 
knew wo sin, to die for the sius of the 
world, and thus to satisfy divine justice.” 

That ‘‘ this redemption by Jesus Christ is 
the only one,” and that it is available to all 
mankind, ‘‘ but only on conditions of obe- 
dience.” 

‘Tbat these conditions are ‘‘as unchange- 
able as their Author,” and inciude faith, 
which is described as ‘‘a principle of 
power” withiu the soul, and repentance, 
which is defined as a ‘forsaking of sin, 
with full purpose of heart to work right- 
eousness.” 

And that even iittle children are ‘ con- 
sidered sinuers in the sight of God,” and as 
such are ‘‘redeemed solely through the 
atonement of Christ,” and are, therefore, to 
be taught to repent and believe. . 

In reading such declarations and seeing 
them corroborated continually by opposite 
quotations from Scripture, it is not hard to 
imagine ourselves studying the symbol of 
some Christian sect, differing from other 
sects in detail and expression, but agreeing 
witb them in the essentials of the common 
Christianity. How far such truths are pro- 
claimed by these Mormon teachers and mis- 
sionaries, or how far they still remain as 
vital convictions in the breasts of thousands 
who once professed them in other com- 
munions, or who have been. taught them 
catechetically in the Mormon fold it is 
very diilicult to determine. So far as 
they have any such force or influence, they 
furnish one decided clue to the persistency 
and vigor of the delusion with which they 
are associated. 

My object in directing attention to these 
elements of strength in Mormonism is not 
“FCatechism for Child Exhibiting the Promt- 
nent Doctrines of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 


Day ,aihts. By Elder John Jaques. Salt Lake City, 
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to furnish apology or to divert attention 
from its fearful errors, but rather to ac- 
count somewhat more fully for the vitality 
of the organization and to suggest some 
consequent lessons with respect to our duty 
concerning it. No one can allow hithself 
to be blinded for a moment to what must 
be regarded as the initial vice and mischief 
of the whole system, the notion of a con- 
tinuous revelation through the priesthoud. 
So long as that delusion remains, the 
way is always open for the influx of 
new errors and for such sway of false doc- 
tripe as shall ultimately crush out whatever 
of Christian truth may yet remain either in 
the system or in current belief. Still less 
can apy one be blinded to the influence of 
the detestable notiqn of polygamy as a re- 
ligious orcinance, on which the glory of 
man, the welfare of woman in the future 
life must turn. How far this notion is 
realized in practice we have no statistics to 
determine. The number of polygamous 
marriages is variously estimated from 7,000 
to 20,000.: If we bear in mind that the 
whole membership in Utah is but 56,000 
and that a considerable proportion of these 
are young persons, and also that there are 
in the territory 5,085 more males than 
females, we may reasonably indulge the 
hope that the smaller of these figures is 
much more nearly correct. Twenty thou 
sand such marriages, if each polygamist had 
but two wives, would make an aggregaie 
larger by several thousands than the entire 
membership, But, taking human nature 
as it is, we may presume that, despite un- 
favorable conditions, such a practice will 
grow even more rapidly than the organiza- 
tion that permits it, until it involves the 
Caurch, the family, the people in one com- 
mon ruin, 

How to deal with an organization having 
in it such elements alike of strength and of 
corruption is a much” more complicated, 
delicate, difficult task than is geverally 
supposed. Itis to be a much harder task 
than most imagine to suppress polygamy 
by law, so long asthe people regard it as 
having divine warrant, and especially so 
lopg as the Mormon women regard it as 
their only safe avenue to blessedness and 
honor in another life. Let the most rigid 
legal processes be applied, so far as our 
Constitution permits; let the polygamous 
Mormon be excluded from Congress and 
from all Federal office in the territory. Let 
such marriages be treated as_ illegal 
wherever any rights of property are in- 
volved; let the territorial legislature be dis- 
solved, if need be, and the authority of the 
General Government be everywhere estab- 
lished as the only guardian of civil order; 
but let us remember that, after all this, 
though polygamy were trampled out and 
Utah were stricken from the map, More 
monism remains. 


It may be well, also, to remember that 
we are bound as Americans to deal with 
this pernicious system on American princi- 
ples, and, as Christians, to deal with it on 
Christian principles. If the Mormons were 
simply a company of immigrants, drawn 
together into tiat distant region by the in- 
fluence of some common religious error, we 
could not invoke civil power to prevent 
their growth, any more than in the case of 
the Russian Mennonites or of the colonies 
of German infidels recently setiled in the 
nearer West. The fact that the people, 
especially the foreign portion, are grossly 
ignorant will not justify us in scattering 
them to the four winds, so long as we bear 
patiently with like ignorance among the 
colored people in the further South. 

The existence of an assuming and dan- 
gerous hierarcby will not justify us in blot- 
ting the Mormon Church out of existence 
by civil -process, while we tolerate a more 
powerful hierarchy in the Papal com- 
munvion. And, if there be any element 
remaining in that Church’ which can 
properly be called Christian, no one who 
bears that sacred name could for a moment 
advocate restorative measures of any sort 
which are out of harmony with the Jaw of 
Christ. Here is the most central problem 
in the case; the most difficult task to 
perform. After all is secured that either 
civil power or public sentiment can effect, 
there will remain a yet higher work for the 
spiritual Christianity of this land to do. 
For one, I am not without hope that the 
better elements in Mormonism may yet as- 





sert their force and work out through grace 
a religious reformation. It is well known 
that many Mormods do not countenance 
polygamy, and the time may yet come 


when this view shall prevail, notwithstand- | 


ing the pretended revelations in the case, 
And there may come a time when, with 
polygamy, other false tenets will be ques- 
tioned or rejected, or when there shall 
come through the Gospel a division in be- 
lief, in which the Mormon organism shall 
be rent asunder. Meanwhile, there is a 
work of unspeakable moment to which the 
evangelical churches of the land are called: 
a work of education, carried forward in the 
spirit not of denunciation, but of Christian 
charity; a work of counsel and influence, 
directed by Christian wisdom and Christian 
love; a work of moral restoration, to be se- 
cured through the penetrating, diffusive, 
convicting forces inherent in the common 
Gospel. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, CINCINNATI, O, 








“CHRISTIAN TRUTHS.” 


BY THE RT. REV. FRANCIS SILAS CHATARD, 
BisHoP OF VINCENNES. 





‘To THE Eprror or Toe INDEPENDENT: 


Ly a recent issue of THz INDEPENDENT 
there is a criticism on my little work, 
‘Christian Truths,” in which, while say- 
ing some complimentary things, for which 
he will please receive my thanks, the re- 
viewer goes on to make, as he has a perfect 
right to do, various remarks respecting the 
matters I treat of. Allow me to answer 
him briefly. 

He notices, first, a difference between the 
lectures delivered in Rome and those bad 
in Indianapolis. There is no difference in 
the spirit, but there is difference in the 
form. Several years intervened between 
the two courses, and, moreover, the sub- 
ject mutters call for different treatment. 
Nowhere have I belittled reason. In the 
Catholic Church I have learned to respect 
reason, but not to idolize it. The appeal to 
reason is nowhere contradicted in my lec- 
tures. Reason tells me to recognize God 
speaking in the world, and to obey him so 
speaking through his Church. 

My critic gently reminds me of the neces- 
sity of studying more carefully ‘‘ the mod- 
ern conception of matter.” After a care- 
ful examination of what I have written in 
the lectures in question, I am unable to 
see the ground of this criticism. I turn 
to one of the foremost scientists of the day, 
Professor Tyndall, and he tells me, in his 
lecture on Matter and Force (‘* Familiar 
Science”), that matter is composed of atoms 
from which, whether separated or in com- 
bination, the whole material world is built 
up. Hesays (p. 86): ‘‘ Here [in the vegeta- 
ble world], as elsewhere throughout Nature, 
if matter moves, it is force that moves it.” 
‘“‘All force may be ultimately reduced toa 
push ora pullin a straight line.” Not to 
go further, this is enough to vindicate me 
from a charge of ignoring ‘‘the modern 
conception of matter.” I contend that, if 
matter moves, it is force that moves it; 
whencesoever that force comes makes no 
difference. The activity which is in matter 
is force; it ‘‘ may ultimately be reduced to 
a push ora pullina straight line.” Even 
if the writer of the criticism consider the 
ultimate constituents of matter simple, or 
simply forces, the action of these may also 
*‘ultimately be reduced to a push or a pull 
inastraigbtline.” Hereismy point: matter 
is a quid delterminatum ad unum, @ some- 
thing which acts by necessity. Observa- 
tion and induction show us this constant 
mode of action; and, as the actions of a be- 
ing show its nature, therefore I am justified 
in my conclusion that matter is predeter- 
mined and necessary in its action, and, 
therefore, not free. This is my position, as 
taken iu the lecture, to show matter cannot 
think, much less act freely. 

I am also censured for the imperfect state- 
ment that ‘‘the pantheistic view identifies 
the soul with God himself.” If the writer 
had been as familiar with the pantheistic 
expressions of European writers as I have 
been, he would not have been surprised at 
the words I use when I say: ‘‘According to 
the pantheist, the only God there is is Na- 
ture, and that God becomes conscious of 
himself in the intellect of man, the most 
perfect endowment of the visible world. 
In other words, man is God.” When Hegel 
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says, in his ‘“‘ Rechtephilosophie,” § 278, 
“* Der Staat ist der wikliche prasente Gott"— 
“The state is the really present God” 
what does this mean, but that the governing 
body, composed of men necessarily, are the 
really present God? Therefore, each mem. 
ber of such a. body is identified with 
this pantheistic God. Some years ago I 
had the pleasure to meet with Comie de 
Nogaret. This gentleman, speaking of the 
working classes in the South of France, in 
his neighborhood, told me of his efforts as 
a Calvivist to introduce some reHgious 
ideas and practices among them. He said 
he had not met with much success, from the 
spread of pantheistic notions among them, 
Their answer was: ‘‘ We are God.” I have 
had the same thing said to me by a gentle- 
man of Chicago, who very naively thus 
formulated his belief: ‘‘ God is the breath 
that is in me.” He informed me that his 
minister taught the same doctrine. The fact 
of the matter is, we are too simple in this 
country. Many good people do not see the 
terrible consequences of the introduction 
in our midst of European pantheism, diluted 
and made attractive in the writings of some 
prominent American poets. It would not 
be difficult for me to cull a bouquet for my 
reviewer from the garden of pantheism; 
but what a garden! Init grow wolf’s-bane, 
deadly nightshade, and everything to 
stupefy, paralyze, and deaden the soul and 
make it lose its real life, the possession of 
God, which Dante so beautifully styles 
‘* il ben dell’ intelletto.” 

I am also said to have been unwary in ad- 
mitting the personal infallibility of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff. My purpose all through 
these lectures has been to tell the exact 
truth about our teachings, and I believe 
that ‘‘ honesty is the best policy.” I have 
merely done what the Catholic Church does 
always—told the truth. I may have been 
misunderstood. I think that my reviewer 
conceives the expression personal to be 
equivalent to essential in the sense of natur- 
al, or pertaining to Nature. If he so un- 
derstood, he would be right in expecting 
Catholics to teach that the Pope is always 
infallible; but the word personal is not used 
by me in any such sense. Infullibility in 
the Pupe is nota natural quality. It isa 
gift, something superadded to Nature, 
given for a special purpose, for special acts, 
toaid the Pope to teach infallibly under 
certain clearly-defined circumstances. In 
using the gift or assistance, the Pope exerts 
a personal act of judgment about the faith, 
and this gift or assistance so aids him as to 
preserve him from the possibility of error. 

The distinction between that which is 
official or administrative and that which 
is personal may be made clear by reference 
to our law courts. A writ of mandamus 
can be issued by a United States Court to 
inferior judges. If the judges are acling 
in an administrative way, the mandamus 
takes effect. If, however, they are judg- 
ing having discretionary power, and, bet- 
ter still, if there be only one judge so act- 
ing, the mandamus will not lie. The first 
case is one of official action; the second is 
one of judicial action. The reason why 
the judges can be stayed, in the first in- 
stance, is because they are acting officially 
as administrators of the law, as ‘‘a mouth- 
piece,” if I may be allowed to use the ex- 
pression. The judge cannot be stayed in 
the second instance, because he is judging, 
with discretionary power, in the discharge 
of a personal duty, the judgment being 
personally formed by him. This latter 
action bears a close resemblance to the 
action’ of the Pope in the exercise of his 
frerogative of infallibility. If he merely 
represented the Council of Bishops, he 
weuld be acting officially or by way of ad- 
ministration. Not representing them, but 
acting independently, judging of himself, 
he does a personal judicial act, which no 
mandamus of the Council could stay. 

The reviewer goes on to. speak jocosely 
of what I say about the Church and science. 
He remarks: ‘‘ Father Secchi is made to do 
redoubled duty.” Why did not the review- 
er mention the Abbé Moigno, the ecitor of 
Les Mondes? 1 mentioned his name. Is it 
charitable to suppose he did not know any- 
thing about him? If he wants to know, [ 
refer him to ‘‘ Appleton’s Encyclopedia.” 
As for Father Secchi, having the higbest 
esteem for his memory in every way, 1 am 
glad to refer to him again and make him 
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do treble duty; heis well able todoit. I 
enjoyed the honor of his personal acquaint- 
‘ance, and fet grateful for his offer to teach 
phy-ical science to the students of the Amer- 
ican College, in charge of which I was at 
the time. Muchas I love and delight in 
science, I thanked him, but declined. The 
reason why I declined was because the 
young men in my care were engaged in 
studies of a higher order—those metaphys- 
fcal and theological pursuits which have 
not matter, but spirit and the God-head as 
their subjects. Our country I thought 
sufficiently well provided with scientific 
men, and not so rich in philosophers and 
theologians of standing; and I did not 
wish the limited course of such important 
philosophical and theological study inter- 
fered with by what from its very interest- 
ing character might divert the mind from 
that which is so necessary for the future 
life to what is useful only for material 
progress. This fact will serve to make my 
reviewer understand why it should be so, if 
he thinks the Church less fertile in scien- 
tists than in theologians. She has a goodly 
number, however, though, like the Abbé 
Moigno, they escape the attention of critics. 

Unintentionally, I am made to say not 
exactly what I wrote about the Church ac- 
cepting facts of science. I said, once the 
Church is satisfied of the truth of a scien- 
tific fact, she will accept it and interpret the 
Scriptures accordingly; but at the same 
time I said, also, these facts of science are 
not the objects of dogmatic decision. They 
will be used only as natural truths and in 
doctrinal -interpretation, which will not 
have the character of authentic interpreta- 
tion, coming from the Holy Spirit, the Au- 
thor of Scripture. 

Not to trespass further, I close by refer- 
ting to ‘‘the occasional vice of making 
assertions supported only by clerical privi- 
lege,” the instance adduced being the pass- 
age in which I speak of the Parisian pro- 
fessor who told his graduates, Summer be- 
fore last: ‘‘ Henceforth,gentlemen, pleasure 
is to be your ruleof action.” This instance 
is thrown in here only by way of iliustra- 
tiov. Plato says: ‘God is a law to the 
wise, pleasure to the foolish.” And the 
Scripture: ‘‘ The fool hath said in his heart, 
there is no God.” ‘Therefore the rule of 
those who deny God, as materialists do, 
substitute for Him pleasure as their law, 
mental or sensual, according to their bent. 
Moreover, if my critic wants an instance of 
pleasure as the only aim of life, let him 
take up Mallock’s work, ‘‘Is Life Worth 
Living?” and read what Théophile Gautier 
says in Lecture No. V. As for the fact 
cited above, I had it from the letter of a 
man of talent and experience, an editor of 
standing, who read- the discourse in the 
Paris press, and put it in the pillory, as I 
have done. 





“HOME PROTECTION” IN AR- 
KANSAS. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


To THe Eprror or THE INDEPENDENT: 

By invitation of the president, Hon. A. 
M. Graham, I have just attended the State 
Convention of the Christian Temperance 
Union of Arkansas. In its spirit, its re- 
sults reported, and plans laid down it is so 
far superior to any other I have ever wit- 
nessed that I deem a report important to 
your earnest and progressive constituency. 

We met in the Hall of Representatives, 
where, only last Winter, through the efforts 
of temperance men and women, a law was 
passed by which, within three miles of a 
church or school-house, the sale of intox- 
icating liquors could be prohibited by the 
will of a majority of the men and women, 
expressed in the form of their signatures to 
a petition. Delegates were present from 
all parts of the state, the majority being 
ministers, lawyers, and editors, those three 
mighty factors in the problem of pul‘ 
sentiment. Unlike most of our Northern 
states, Arkansas boasts a judiciary wherein 
every member is a friend of this law, by 
which the people actually rule. 

These diguified._ gentlemen were out in 
force, and their opinions had great weight 
with the audiences which for three days 
and evenings assembled in the historic hall. 
My uotes of several leading addresses will 
best reproduce the impression which has 
go renewed my strength as a temperance 
advocate, 





Rev. H. R. Withers, a pioneer preacher 
and editor, spoke somewhat as follows: 

‘Nearly forty yearsago Dr. R. L. Dodge, 
a@ young medical missionary from Vermont, 
was sent out by the American Board of 
Foreign Missions to help evangelize the 
Creek Indians. He rode two thousand 
miles on horseback, from Danville, Pa., 
to Fort Gibson. Ten years later he 
established the first temperance paper 
ever known in the then wild State of 
Arkansas. He hada heart big as the wil- 
derness around bim and true as the stars 
that lighted his pathway through the forest. 
Pure and clear, but small and almost un- 
heeded, he sent forth his clarion voice for 
prohibition. Yonder he sits, God bless 
him, full of years and honors, the noblest 
‘Roman of them all! [Applause.] Are we 
not glad he has lived to see this day? Look 
over the map of our beloved state, where 
we and our wives have so long labored and 
had patience, trace the line from Fort 
Smith to Little Rock and all along the Iron 
Mountain road, look over the counties, and 
from three-fourths of them you will find 
the liquor traffic routed, horse, foot, and @ra- 
goons. Women did it! We men put the 
weapon of Jaw in their hands, and they 
have wielded it like true daughters of the 
Church, the State, the Home! We wel- 
come you to the first temperance jubilee 
that Arkansas has ever known, because 
never before had the sovereign people an 
opportunity to assert its conviction and to 
avenge its heartache.” 


The next speech was by Col. Porter 
Grace, a leading lawyer, and I will sum up 
in my report what I heard him say in pub 
lic and in private on this question. Learn- 
ing that he was the member of the com- 
mittee which reported to the legislature 
the wishes of the temperance people for 
this bill, I was desirous te know his mo- 
tive. This was bis testimony: 

“In my career as a Jawyer I have prose- 
cuted or defended one hundred and thirty 
men for homicide in my part of the state. 
Fully nine-tenths of «all my cases at 
court have been directly traceable to 
the liquor traffic. I have seeh women 
suffer so much that I determined to be- 
friend them, if [ could. Two facts 
stood out in bold relief as the re- 
sult of my experience: 1, intoxicating 
drinks are at the bottom of crime; 2, the 
women, as a class, notonly do not drink, 
but are set against the habit. Then came 
the question: ‘What can be done to protect 
the homes?’ Our legislature had not got up, 
nor down, nor around (just as you please to 
call it) to the idea of the full ballot for 
women. So, as I could not put that in 
their hands, I resolved to do my level 
best to give them the vote by signature. 


. We asked for this law, and secured it by a 


large majority. Be it said to the everlast- 
ing credit of women withal that, as a class, 
without regard to cclor, they stood for the 
right when we gave them the power.” 

I learned that the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union in fourteen counties 
sent in petitions to the legislature, and that 
first called the attention of Col. Grace and 
his committee to the immediate demand on 
the part of the people for this measure. 
Senator Mitchell, who was the chief cham- 
pion in the senate, said: ‘‘I was always 
opposed to the ballot for women; but they 
have so nobly vindicated their right to it in 
our state, and by their quiet and divine 
action have done so much more to increase 
the sum of human welfare here than any 
single force has ever before done, that I am 
prepared to use my influence to invest them 
with full sovereignty pro bono publico,” 


Hon. H. M. McVeagh, one of the most 
gifted lawyers in the state, said: 


‘IT come from Osceola, in the northwest 
county of our state. A few years ago we 
were given up to drink. I bave often heard 
Judge ——, who sits there at my left, dis- 
charge the jury because they were too 
drunk to serve. I have seen members of 
the grand jury, when a murder case was 
being tried, fall asleep because of drunken- 
pess, and start up when nudged by a law- 
yer, and say: ‘ What—case—we—a-tryin’ 
pow?’ Then the only code was that you 
must be able to hold more than the other 
fellow. That was where your gifts and 
prowess came in. Arkansas had no use 
for a man who didn’t drink. My friend, the 
Judge, will corroborate this statement. 


There was a young man in our county who 
achieved the position of sheriff when only 
twenty-two years old. He was a graduate 
of Mississippi University and worth forty 
thousand dollars in Lis own right. He was 
the handsomest man in the state and mar- 
ried a beautiful young woman. From 
taking an occasional glass, he went down in 
five years so that he spent one-half his time 
in jail for stealing the wherewithal to buy 
liquor and the other half whipping bis 
mother and his wife. After several times 
trying to kill himself, he died suddenly, a 
common drunkard and pauper. Yes, we 
were given to drink; but I want you just to 
imagine the change, when, to say nothing 
of our closed-out saloons, a river steamboat 
stopping at our wharf shuts up its bar! One 
of our drinkers went on board but yester- 
day and tried to get a glass. ‘ No,’ said 
the captain; ‘I bave no mind to be shut up 
in Osceola jail.’ Imagine the change when 
our marshal says: ‘You might as well 
abolish my office. For one month I have had 
no cases of drunken and disorderly conduct 
and not a single arrest save one for thieving.’ 
You may imagine the change when a mean- 
spirited business man in our community 
said to an old resident: ‘ You can’t keep 
up yourtown. No arrests, no fines. You 
can’t even keep your sidewalks in repair.’ 
And some farmers, standing by, laughed 
their contempt for the speech, and one of 
them said to the rest:.‘ What a pity it is, 
boys, that a lot of us can’t be jerked up by 
the marshal, carried to court, and sawed up 
intu the right length for sidewalks.’ 

‘I want you to remember that no outsider 
came to help us. We've had no ‘move- 
ment’ and no excitement. Our political 
leaders have stood aloof; but the law had 
sharpened a weapon for us. The majesty 
of the people registered their decree 
according to the motto, prophetic as 
it now seems, of our dear old state: 
‘Regnat populos,’ Arkansas is relig- 
ious. Go out into our backwoods, and 
you will find a Bible in the house and 
bowed heads around the table, asking God’s 
blessing on the daily bread. ‘The people 
of the rural dee-striots,’ as they are some- 
times called, can be trusted to take their 
own destiny in their hands, only you must 
let them alJ come to the front in solid pha- 
lanx against their foe. For law is merely 
public sentiment organized. The Supreme 
Court has declared our law constitutional, 
60, the other day, when a saloon-keeper lost 
his case in the district court, somebody 
asked him if be was going to appeal it, and 
he answered, with an oath: ‘What use 
would it be, when the Supreme Court has 
turned itself into one big Murphy meeting.’” 

Rev. Dr. Winfield, one of the most gift- 
ed men in the Methodist Church, South, 
made the closing speech last evening. He 
spcke with exceeding pathos, saying: 

“Thave cast in my lot with Arkansas 
and worn out my life in her service. I have 
aright to complain of the stinging injustice 
done me by the laws that tempt my boy 
to ruin, so that it isa positive danger for 
him to pass along these streets of Little 
Rock. Ard I claim for my home at the cap- 
ital the protection already given to other 
towns, so that the provisions of this 
law may extend to a city of the first class,” 


Dr. Winfield’s wife is president of the W. 
C. T. U. of the capital, and Dr. Dodge’s 
of the state. The most important question 
before the Convention was whether at the 
next session of the legislature the temper- 
ance people should try for a constitutional 
amendment or to extend the present law to 
the largest towns. It is noteworthy ‘that, 
notwithstanding the prevailing enthusiasm 
for constitutional prohibition, the unani- 
mous advice of the judges present—than 
whom I never saw a body of more intelli- 
gent, whole-hearted temperance men—was 
to adhere to the present form, but to en- 
large its scope. This was, after full dis- 
cussion, acceded to by a unanimous vote. 
Tné argument of the saloon-keepers, made 
by their lawyer before the Supreme Court, 
has in it matter for reflection by those who 
consider the weapon of law a ‘‘ carnal one” 
in woman’s hands, even though it prove 
‘‘mighty for the pulling down of strong- 
holds.” 

I quote from the printed brief furnished 
me by Col. Wittick, one of the leading law- 
yers of the state 





‘*None but male persons of sound mind 
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can vote; but their rights are destroyed, 
and the idiot, aliev, and females step in and 
usurp their rights in popular government. 
Since females, idiots, and aliens canuot 
vote, they should not be permitted to ac- 
complish the same purpose by signing a 
petition.” 

May God hasten the day when all good 
people who oppose this ‘‘ Home Protection 
Movement” shall see that they have allies 
whom they can but detest,*and when this 
most Christian method of temperance work 
shall become universal in this Christian 
land. 


LiTTLe Rock, ARK. 





THE RIVER AT NIGHT. 


BY LAURA SANFORD. 








THE day is gone, and all the fields are dark. 

Hardly we see the garden; dimly the orchard 
mark ; 

Barely we trace against the thicket’s shade 

The gray-walled cottage where our home {is 
made. 


But at our feet a path of liquid light 

Shines through the valley in the peaceful 
night ; 

Gliding like wing of pearl to the far sea, 

Its placid course one long tranquility. 


Untroubled River! Stream of pure delight! 

Why, when the land is dark, art thou still 
light ? 

Ah! I know why. In depths serene thou art 

Reflecting heaven; the stars dwell in thine 
heart. 


And if my soul were clear, ’twould keep, like 
thee, 

Its heaven in itself. The pure and free, 

They do in heart see God. And when life 
fades 

Those lamps that angels light shine through 
the shades. 

New York Cirv. 





THE ENGLISH OF THE REVISION. 


» BY JOHN E. TODD, D. D. 








On opening the Revision, we find our at- 
tention at once arrested by the spe#ing of 
certain words, which seems to be very old- 
fashioned and not at all in accordance with 
present usage, as given by the best sauthor- 
ities. These words (‘ armour,” ‘‘ havock,” 
“judgement,” ‘‘villany,” etc.) are 43 in 
vumber and occur 405 times. 

We next observe certain old-fashioned 
forms of familiar words. Some of these 
(‘‘ brake,” ‘‘digged,” ‘‘ stricken,” etc.) are 
archaic forms of conjugation. Others (‘‘an 
hungred,” ‘‘throughly,” ‘‘ whiles,” etc.) 
are obsolete forms of words, which have 
assumed other shapes. Of these ancient 
forms there are 43 and they occur 462 
times. 

We do not read far without perce ving 
that there are many words which have no 
place in modern English literature. Some 
of these (‘‘ensample,” ‘‘shamefastness,” 
‘‘wot,” etc.) are entirely obsolete. There 
are 14 of them occurring 74 times. Others 
(‘‘entreat” (treat), ‘‘meat” (food), ‘‘ sham- 
bles” (meat-shops), etc.) are obsolete in the 
particular senses or in the particular man- 
ner in which they are used. Of these there 
are 114, occurring 583 times. Others (‘‘af- 
fectioned,” ‘‘deepness,” ‘‘twain,” etc.), 
although not entirely obsolete, are anti- 
quated, rare, or poetic and are not used by 
good prose writers. Of these there are 83, 
occurring 849 times. To these may be 
added a few (7, occurring 10 times) that are 
colloquial and vulgar (‘‘ fetch,” ‘‘ victuals,” 
etc.); a few (15, occurring 77 times) that 
are indelicate; a few (6, occurring 15 times) 
that are not found in any dictionary and do 
not belong to the English language, but, 
with one exception, were ‘‘ made expressly 
for this work” (busketfuls,” ‘‘ wine-bib- 
bings,” ‘‘ wine-skins,” etc.); and a few (18, 
occurring 87 times) foreign words, taken 
from the Hebrew, the Aramaic, and the 
Greek languages, some of which, however, 
are translated. 

We next observe that the prepositions are 
used in what seems to us a very strange 
and awkward, but is really the ancient 
fashion (‘‘ of” (by), “‘ after” (according to), 
etc.), especially in particular combinations 
(‘‘ rejoice of” (in), ‘*hope on” (in), ‘‘rail 
on” (at), ‘‘partake in” (of), etc.). Prepo- 
sitions to the number of 21 are thus misused, 
in 51 different ways, 361 times. This does 
not include the use of the obsolete ‘‘ unto,” 
instead of to, which is incessant, occurring 
more than 2,000 times, 
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We next observe some extremely old- 
fashioned and awkward conjunctions 
(‘‘ howbeit,” ‘‘saving,” etc.), and conjunc- 
tional phrases (“‘ how that,” “‘ behold that,” 
‘‘as concerning that,” etc.), and incorrect 
uses of conjunctions (‘‘ neither” (nor), ‘‘ or 
whether” (or), etc.). Of these unhappy 
conjunctions there are 87, occurring 311 
times. 

We further observe frequent uses of the 
pronouns in defiance of modern rules 
(‘‘which” (who), ‘‘they” (those), ‘‘ mone” 
(no), ete.) The number of pronominal 
errors is 15 and they occur 695 times. 

Our attention is next drawn to certain 
things which are due less to the influence 
of antiquity than to that of the Greek lan- 
guage. We notice singular uses of the 
tenses of the verbs. The Greeks often used 
the future where we always use the present 
subjunctive (*‘ if I shall go,” instead of if I 
go). They were also in the habit of think- 
ing, with reference to an action which is 
past but the effect of which has continued, 
of the time of the action, rather than of the 
period of the continuance; in other words, 
of using the aorist instead of the perfect 
tense (‘‘the Lord anointed me,” instead of 
the Lord hath anointed me). A good illus- 
tration of the difference between Greek and 
English modes of thought is furnished by 
what is called the epistolary aorist. When 
we are writing a letter, we are accustomed 
to think and speak of ourselves as writing, 
oras having just written; but the Greek 
was inthe habit of throwing himself for- 
ward in imagination to the time of the 
reading of the letter by his correspondent, 
and, therefore, of thinking and speaking of 
that writing as past upon which he was at 
that very moment employed. It is easy to 
see that an exact rendering of such expres- 
sions in a Greek letter would be utterly in- 
comprehensible and confusing to an English 
mind not familiar with Greek habits of 
thought. Thus in the Revision (II Cer. 
viii, 6, 16—18) we find this: ‘‘ Insomuch 
that we exhorted Titus that, as he had 
made a beginning before, so he would also 

‘ complete in you this grace. But 
thanks be to God, which putteth the same 
earnest care for you into the heart of Titus. 
For, indeed, he accepted our exhortation; 
but, being himself very earnest, he went 
forth unto you of his own accord. And we 
have sent together with him the brother,” 
etc. No English reader would ever dream 
that this ‘‘ being interpreted ” means ‘‘So 
that we have entreated Titus, that, as he 
has already made a beginning, he will also 
complete in you this grace. But thanks, 
etc. . . . For he bas, indeed, complied 
with our entreaty; and not only so, but, 
because he is very earnest, he is going forth 
to you of hisown accord. And we send 
with him the brother,” etc. 

Another misuse of tenses derived from 
the Greek and showing remarkable igno- 
rance of or insensibility to the nice usages 
of English grammar is seen in the sequences 
of tenses. These faults will most readily 
be perceived in illustrations. ‘‘ All this dé 
come to pass that it might be fulfilled.” ‘‘I 
fear lest I should find.” ‘‘If thou knewest 
the gift of God, thou wouldest have asked,” 
which ought to be either If thou knewest, 
thou wouldest ask, or, If thou hadst 
known, thou wouldest have asked. These 
connections of thought are governed by the 
most rigid rules of English usage, differing 
from those of Greek usage owing to the 
difference between Greek and English hab- 
its of thought, to allof which distinctions 
the Revisers seem to have been sublimely 
indifferent. 

Leaving these errors, of which there are 
about 150 which are particularly offensive, 
we next notice a great number of remarka- 
ble phrases, some of them of old English, 
others of Greek, and some even of Hebrew 
origin. Thus, we find the expressions 
‘‘do righteousness,” ‘‘do desires,” ‘‘do 
signs,” ‘‘ make a supper,” ‘‘ make silence,” 
** repent one’s self,” ‘‘ oppose one’s self to,” 
** possess one’s self of,” ‘‘on uproar,” “on 
sleep,” ‘‘ accused that,” ‘* bid that,” “‘ being 
saved,” ‘‘heard done,” “‘ lay wait,” ‘‘ must 
needs,” “‘ all men cannot” (not all men cap), 

“your little faith” (the littleness of your 
faith), etc. There are about twenty different 
combinations of verbs and adjectives with 
the preposition to which are slightly aston- 
ishing (‘‘ grant to,” “hinder to,” ‘‘ repent 
to,” “forgive to,” ‘‘ desirous to,” ‘danger 
to,” ete.) There is great fondness mani- 





fested for such repetitious expressions as 
“from thence,” ‘‘thitherward,” ‘‘ restored 
whole,” ‘‘ returned back,” ‘‘ the footstool 
of the feet,” etc. The Greek sought to ex- 
press intensity by such repetitions, espe- 
cially by the use of a verb with a noun of 
the same root (fight a fight, promise a 
promise, fear a fear, sin a sin, etc.); but 
the English mind does not express or find 
intensity in such expressions, but only 
something ridiculous, and, therefore, their 
retention is not translation. There are 
more than twenty such combinations in the 
Revision; and there are others in the Greek 
(treasure up treasure, Matt. vi, 19, etc.) 
which the Revisers would have retained if 
they had ever adhered consistently to any 
one principle. Some of these repetitious ex- 
pressionsare ‘‘Hebrew” idioms, and these are 
the most unintelligible of all to the English 
mind. For instance, the saying ‘‘ By hear- 
ing ye shall hear and not understand” (Matt. 
xiii, 14) conveys no meaning whatever to us, 
Itis simply the Hebrew way of saying ye shall 
listen most attentively, but shall not under- 
stand. The utterance ‘‘Blessing I will 
bless thee, and multiplying I will multiply 
thee” (Heb. vi, 14) conveys to us a posi- 
tively wrong idea. It is simply the Hebrew 
way of saying I will greatly bless thee and 
will abundantly multiply thee. The sen- 
tence, utterly meaningless to English ears, 
‘*Let him die the death” (Matt. xv, 4) is 
merely the Hebrew form of he shal] surely 
die. 

Another common Hebrew peculiarity is 
the practice of qualifying a noun by 
another noun, rather than with an adjective, 
and joining the possessive pronoun, when 
there is one, to the qualifying, rather than 
the principal nouo. Thus, instead of say- 
ing my holy hill,the Hebrew said the hill of 
my holiness, The Revisers have carefully 
retained and restored the Hebrew mode of 
expression in every case; just asif it were 
not a Hebrew idiom and misleading or un- 
intelligible to the English reader (‘‘ liberty 
of the glory,” ‘‘ glory of his might,” ‘‘ body 
of our humiliation,” etc., instead of 
glorious liberty, his mighty glory, our body 
of humiliation, etc.). That his mighty angels 
is the exact equivalent of the words which 
are so rendered in the Old Version is not 
claimed; but they certainly more nearly 
represent the original than does the out. 
landish expression ‘‘ angels of his power.” 

A large class of Greek idioms involve 
what is called pregnant construction, which 
is very little used in English, and, therefore, 
such idioms are uncouth and ofteu unmean- 
ing in our ears (‘‘ hired into,” ‘guilty of 
the body,” ‘‘guilty of death,” instead of 
hired to go into and work, guilty of a sin 
against the body, guilty and worthy of 
death, etc.). If any one wishes to see a 
good illustration of the difference between 
English idioms and the Greek idioms which 
are scattered through the Revision, “‘ thick 
as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
in Vallombrosa,” and which make the Re- 
vision little better than a Greek work in 
English words, let him ‘‘look first on this 
picture and then on that.” Revision: ‘‘ What 
man shall there be of you that shal) have 
one sheep, and if this fall into a pit on the 
Sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it and 
lift it out?” (Matt. xii, 11). Hnglish: What 
man is there of you who, if he havea 
sheep, and it fall into a piton the Sabbath 
day, will not take hold of it and lift it out? 
Tke Revisers have fallen into a good many 
pits. 

One of the most ridiculous of their mis- 
takes occurs in II Cor. ix, 12. To ‘‘fillup 
the measure of” anything is to put more of 
the same kind of thing into the measure 
until it is full (compare Matt. xxiii, 32). 
When, therefore, the Revisers make Paul 
say that the collection at Corinth “‘ fileth up 
the measure of the wants of the saints,” they 
make him say just the opposite of that 
which he did say. This figure of a meas- 
ure seems to have been too much for the 
Revisers, for in another place (II Cor. xi, 9) 
they make Paul speak of the brethren as 
** supplying the measure of bis want.” It is 
in order to inquire whether they supplied 
the measure or the want. 

The Revisers have been -betrayed ,by the 
Greek into some combinations of ideas 
which are rather astonishing, not to say 
ridiculous, to English minds, with their 
habits of thought. We read of seeing the 
wind, of boats standing on the beach, 
of being entangled in a yoke, of horses 





rushing to war, of a great voice, of 
the voice of the wind, of the voice of a mill- 
stone, of large money (tradg dollars, per- 
haps), of eat ing milk, of abolishing an ene- 
my, of uttering a voice, etc. Of un English 
phrases which are particularly offensive 
there are 264, occurring 647 times. 

Making no account of the finer shades of 
Greek idiom, which no English-speaking 
person would ever think of using, but 
which it might be considered hypercritical 
to notice, and reckoning only the grosser 
faults and leaving out of the account also 
the inevitable ‘‘ unto,” we find that, judged 
by modern authorities and the best stand- 
ards of modern prose writing, there are in 
the New Revision 688 separate instances 
of bad English, occurring 4,073 times. If 
those exceptions were not made, the whole 
number would be not less than 7,000. 

New Haven, Conn. 








VERBAL INSPIRATION A MODERN 
CRITERION. 


BY PROF. E. V. GERHART, D.D. 








A REvieEw of the history of opinions in 
the Church regarding the peculiar constitu- 
tion of Holy Scripture discloses two cur- 
rents in Christian consciousness. Faith 
and reverence discern and assert the pres- 
ence and controlling influence of the Holy 
Ghost in the books of the Old and New 
Testament. The critical discrimination of 
Christian thought, on the contrary, recog- 
nizes in the origin and structure of the 
sacred books the direct agency of man. 
Both currents flow through definitely 
marked channels from the second century 
onward through each succeeding age, down 
to modern times. 

The verbal inspiration of the Old Testa- 
ment was an accepted opinion among the 
Jews for sevesal centuries before Christ. In 
evidence, the legend concerning the origip 
of the Septuagint, or Greek Version, may be 
adduced. Seventy learned rabbies trans- 
lated the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek, 
separately and independently of one 
another. When they compared the results 
of their work, it was found that they had 
all made the same translation. The legend 
illustrates the prevalence of the idea that 
men were but passive instruments, through 
whom Jehovah indited his Written Word. 
With this Jewish idea the doctrine of 
Plato on inspiration was in full sympathy. 
According to the Greek philosopher, Apollo 
took possession of the priestess and spake 
in her and through her, as his unconscious 
organ of utterance. Philoof Alexandria 
the leading neo-platonic Jewish thinker 
who flourished in the first century, repro- 
duced this pagan doctrine on inspiration. 
Seeking to connect and blend Platonism 
with Old Testament revelation, Philo be- 
came the representative both of the religious 
sentiment of the Jews and of the 
philosophical speculations of paganism. 

Governed by religious sentiment and by 
Platonic philosophy, Philo regarded Moses 
and the prophets as the amanuenses of 
Jehovah. They were moved from within 
to write; hut wrote what they did under 
the controlling dictation of the Spirit. The 
writers were not only passive agents, but, 
according to Philo, there was even a con- 
tradiction between their natura) perceptions 
of truth and the revealed wisdom dictated 
by God through them. 

This opinion passed over from the Jewish 
into the Christian Church. Definite.traces 
of belief iv verbal inspiration are found in 
Justin Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, 
Ireneus, Tertullian, and others. Chris- 
tians accorded the same singular dignity to 
the books of the New Testament that Philo 
and the Jews had ascribed to the Hebrew 
Scriptures. Yet the opinion that the sacred 
writers were passive instruments is to be 
regarded as a sentiment of the Prig'tive 
Church, rather than as an accepted doc- 
trine; for in nearly all the Church Fathers 
we discover a distinct recognition of human 
agency in the composition of Holy Scrip- 
ture, the writers being commonly regarded 
as passive instruments, but very often also 
as conscious agents. 

In the ecclesiastical history of Eusebius 
we have a tradition coming from John the 
Presbyter, a companion of the apostles, re- 
specting the Gospel of Mark, in these words: 

‘* John the Presbyter also said this, Mark 
being the interpreter of Peter, whatsoever be 
recorded he wrote with great accuracy; but 
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not, however, in the orderin which it was 








spoken or done by our Lord, for he neither 


heard nor followed our Lord. 


If this tradition from one personally 
associated with the Apostle Peter and with 
the Evangelist Mark is to be trusted, the 
statement of Eusebius becomes a significant 
testimony both to the freedom of judgment 
possessed and exercised by Mark and also 
to the consciousness of such mental free. 
dom and the sense of individual responsj- 
bility in writing the biograpby of our Lord, 

Ireneus (A. D. 202) says that the Holy 
Ghost protected the genealogy of our Lord 
from corruption, and speaks through 
Matthew, therefore Matthew is able to 
give the genealogy of Jesus; yet Irengys 
does not hold that the New Testament 
writers were all equally passive under the 
tuition of the Spirit. In his essay on the 
peculiarities of the style of the Apostle 
Paul he acknowledges the frequent ab. 
sence of complete syntax, and he describes 
these deficiencies of style to the impulsive 
spirit of the Apostle and the rapidity of his 
utterance. 

Origen (A. D. 254) believed in the abso. 
lute inerrancy of the Holy Scripture, even 
to its minutest points, maintaining that 
there was not aletter or mark in it desti- 
tute of the wisdom of God; yet he recog. 
nizes distinctly the active agency of th 
authors. He believes that there waia 
greater measure of the Holy Ghost in Jesus 
Christ than in the Apostles. Each was 
filled according to his capacity; but the 
vessel of Paul was much.smaller than the 
vessel of Christ. Arguing on this princi. 
ple against the Jews, Origen asserts that 
Jesus and his apostles are more worthy of 
confidence than Moses and the prophets 
Origen goes even further, and criticises the 
language of the New Testiment writers 
The style of Paul, in his Epistle to the Ro 
mans, he regards as confused and heavy. 
He discovers solecisms in the books written 
by John. In the two accounts of our 
Lord’s last journey to Jerusalem, as given 
by Matthew and John, if they are consii- 
ered historically, he sees irreconcilable con- 
tradictions. 

A similar conflict between judgment aud 
reverence is discoverable in August 
(A.D. 480). At one time he says: 

‘« Tf, in these Scriptures, I mect with avy- 
thing which seems contrary to truth, I do 
not doubt but that either the codex is faulty 
or that the translator [referring to the Lalin 
Version] did not understand what was de 
signed to be said, or that I had very little 
understanding of it.” 


At another: 


“‘T venture to say perhaps John himself 
did not express it as it is, but as he wasable, 
inasmuch as he, a man, spake of God. Up 
doubtedly inspired, he was, nevertheless, # 
man; but, inspired, he spake something of 
God. Had he not been inspired, he would, 
have said nothing.” 

In his Consensus of the Gospels he tr 
marks: 

“From the varying, but not contradie 
tory expressions of the evangelists we lea 
that, in the words of each we should seek 
for nothing but the intent to which the 
words must be subordinate, nor should 
cavilers suppose that truth is tied up by the 
forms of letters, since, not only in 
words, but also in all other indications oly 
their meaning, we should inquire only after 
the intent.” 

Yet at another place in this work the 
same Augustine does not hesitate to declart 
that the several evangelists related evenlt 
scmetimes more and sometimes less in de 
tail, as each one remembered and his heart 
prompted him. 

Jerome (331—420), perhaps the most 
scholarly exegete of his time and the au- 
thor of the Revised Latin Version, now com 
monly known as the Vulgate, than whom 
no scholar in the fourth century bad more 
confidence in the divine authority of Holy 
Scripture, speaks very freely of the distin- 
guishing characteristics and even of the 
marked deficiencies in the style of thea 
thors. Of Isaiah, in the introduction to his 
prophecies, Jerome says that the style of 
the prophet is elegant, inasmuch as Isai 
was a distinguished man, of urbane culture, 
and was free from any admixture of rustic 
crudeness. Of Jeremiah he observes, on 
the contrary, that the style of his book is 
less elegant than that of Isaiah and Hosea. 














He discovers solecisms in the language 
the apostles, as, for example, Ephesians iil, 
1. Hecharges Paul with using the speech 
of the public highway in Gal. iii, 1. 
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Obrysostom (344—407), Bishop of Con- 
atantinople, cherished such entire confi- 
dence in the Gospels that he pronounced all 
discrepancies between the evangelists to be 
such only iu appearance; yet, in comment- 
ing on the conduct of Paul before the 
council, where he said ‘‘Iama Pharisee, 
the son of a Pharisee,” and thus excited 
discord between the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees, he remarks that Paul is speak- 
ing as aman and does not always enjoy 
God’s grace, but he is permitted at times to 
mix in things which come from himself. 

Citations like these might be multiplied. 
The piety which reverenced Scripture as 
the undoubted Word of God coexisted with 
freedom of judgment on the character of 
individual writers and on tlie relative worth 

of particular passages. Firm faith and 
rational criticism were united in the men 
who were the noblest exponents and the 
mightest defenders of Christianity. The 
idea of plenary inspiration was, indeed, 
prevalent, but it was not a controlling 
principle either in exegesis or theological 
science. The great coutroversies of the 
first six centuries involved the person of 
Christ, the constitution of the Godhead, 
sin and grace, and cognate questions; but 
not the nature of Holy Scripture. On this 
question neither Judaism nor Paganism 
joined issue with Christianity, nor within 
the pale of the Church did one class of 
theological teachers join issue with avother 
class. The question of inspiration was held 
In abeyance. Criticisms of the sacred text 
were not restrained by any dogma on the 
subject. Least of all can it be said that the 
Church required the acceptance of the 
plenary doctrine or made this doctrine a 
criterion of Orthodoxy or of Christian char- 
acter. The strictures of Origen, of Jerome, 
and Augustine, whether warranted or not, 
did not compromise their commanding 
Christian influence or weaken the authority 
of the Bible. 

Passing from the post-Nicene to the 
mediwval age, we discover in the attitude 
of the Church toward the Written Word 
no essential change. Scholasticism con- 
structed formulas of thought for the pro- 
foundest mysteries of Revelation, but not 

on inspiration. Efforts were made to de- 
fine the idea. But on the manner in which 
holy men wrote the books of the Old and 
New Testament no general and settled 
judgment was expressed or reached. The 
idea that the writers were pussive instru- 
ments lived on, but with it also the idea 
that they were conscious agents, Rever- 
ence honored the supernatural in Scripture 
and critical inquiry recognized the natural; 
but criticisms of the text were not inter- 
dicted by the Pope nor did biblical critics 
assail the principle that the Bible is the 
Written Word of God. Faith tolerated 
the freedom of criticism, and criticism did 
not labor to impair confidence in the divine 
origin and divine authority of the sacred 
books. 

These two currents in medieval times 
may be illustrated by the controversy in 
the ninth century between Fredegis and 
Agobard. Agobard, Archbishop of Lyons 
(840), a learned, progressive, aud eminent 
ecclesiastic, was perhaps the most active 
and energetic man of his times in fostering 
the schools and in supporting the measures 
of reform introduced by Charlemagne. 

Agobard had asserted that the sacred 
writers did not always adhere to the rules 
of grammar. This stricture on Bible 
language called forth decided opposition 
from Fredegis, Abbot of Tours, who repre- 
sented the Alexandrian sentiment, main- 
taining the extreme form of verbal infalli- 
bility. Like Philo, who held the Greek 
Version of the Old Testament to be an in- 
spired work, Fredegis believed not only 
that the words of the original Hebrew and 
of the original Greek Scriptures were dic- 
tated by the Spirit of God, but that the 
translation into Latin and also comment- 
aries were inspired. Fredegis taught that 
the Holy Ghost breathed into the writers 
the sense and method of their utterances; 
and, besides that, He also, independently 
of them, formed the words themselves in 
their mouths. Agobard exclaimed: ‘‘Then 
you mean to say that words were put into 
the mouths of prophets, just as by the 
angel articulate sounds were formed in the 
tmaouth of the ass. What an absurdity!” 

Thomas Aquinas (1274) distinguishes two 
Mlasses of verities embraced by faith, The 





one class belong to faith directly and have 
primary significance. Sucli are the articles 
of the Apostles’ Creed. The other class 
are indirectly connected and possess scc- 
ondary significance. Such are the things 
by denying which wrong is done to an arti- 
cle of faith. To the latter class he reckons 
the historical record of the fact that Abra- 
ham had two sons and the miracle of the 
dead man revived by the touch of the bones 
of the prophet Elisha. 

We have strictures on the sacred writers 
by Abelard, Duns Scotus, Euthymius 
Zigabenus, and others, which run in the 
same groove of thought marked by Ago- 
bard. Inspiration was accepted as a first 
principle by the whole Medieval Church. 
Faith and thought moved in this element. 
Nevertheless, there were but few among 
the scholastics who, like Fredegis, closed 
their eyes entirely to the evidences of de- 
ficiencies, of imperfections and peculiarities 
of style in the sacred writers. For exam- 
ple, the fact that one Evangelist omits 
events which another records Euthymius 
(1118), a monk of Constantinople, who 
next to John of Damascus (720) was one of 
the most learned and influential theologians 
of the Greek Church during the Middle 
Ages, attributes to the circumstance that 
the Evangelists did not exactly recollect all 
the events of the life of Christ. 

However we may account for it, the sin- 
gular historical fact is not to be questioned 
that, though great changes in government 
and doctrine, even in the organization of 
the Church, were developed by Romanism, 
yet on this point the nature of inspiration, 
the Church under Gregory the Great, Hilde- 
brand, Innocent III, and Boniface VIII 
exercised the same freedom of speculation 
that Origen, Jerome, aud Augustine had 
enjoyed. The plenary opinion may have 
been the more common; but this opinion 
did not, like trans-substantiation, become 
a dogma and thus a criterion of orthodoxy. 
Agobard, notwithstanding his strictures on 
the language of the sacred wrilers, was, 
so faras his freedom of thought on this 
point was concerned, as faithful a son of 
the Church and held his office as securely 
as Fredegis. What is true of Agobard, of 
the Roman Church in the ninth century, is 
also true of Euthymius Zigabenus, of the 
Greek Church at the opening of the twelfth. 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, LANCASTER, Pa. 





CERTAIN CRIMES IN MASSACHU- 
SETTS. 


BY THE REV. SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


OF all the immoralities which prey upon 
American society, none receive so little 
attention from the Christian or the philan- 
trophist, compared with the mischiefs 
wrought by it, as licentiousness. Thousands 
are watching with Argus eyes the evil of 
intemperaice, where a few, here and there, 
direct their attention to the mischiefs of 
licentiousness, The very gravity of the 
evil, its difficulties, and, not least, the deli- 
cacy of the subject have prevented the 
giving to it of the attention bestowed on 
other social evils. The statistics of this 
subject areextremecly meager. As Ex-Presi- 
dent Woolsey has pointed out, in his recent 
paper in the Journal of Social Science, 
there is great need of a careful collection of 
the moral statistics of the country. It is to 
be feared that the special work of Dr. 
Wines for the present census will fail to 
cover mavy important inquiries respecting 
morals. All work, therefore, in this direc- 
tion is largely pioneer work and subject to 
its imperfections. But even crude begin- 
nings are often necessary to secure later 
trustwortby results. The imperfections of 
such beginnings sometimes awaken inquiry 
more than better work could. 

My attention (with your leave, Mr. Editor, 
let me use J or my for that modest circum- 
locution, ‘“‘the present writer,” which 
somehow seem cumbersome) was called 
a year or two since to the apparent 
increase of crimes against chastity. An 
effort was made to collect statistics of these 
and other crimes for a number of the New 
England States; but it was soon found 
that Massachusetts is the Only state that 
affords any convenient means of study. 
Her admirable “‘ Bureau of Statiticss,” in the 
reports of 1880 and 1881, contain valuable 
tables in regard to crimes. This is miy sole 
reason for heading this article with the name 
of that state. I kuowof ne reason for 
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thinking Massachusetts any worse or any 
better in respect to these crimes than most 
other states, 

A. eareful study of the tables of the re- 
port of 1880 was made with especial 
reference to the crimes against chastity, 
and considerable inquiry went with this 
study of the tables, in order to a better 
understanding of the peculiar features of 
the results. Sentences for these crimes 
appear under eleven heads. Inquiry showed 
that two of these divisions were in reality 
one, since, latterly, arrests for ‘‘lewdness” 
are mostly made for the more specific charge 
of fornication. It appeared also that the 
remarkable decrease in convictions for 
keeping houses of ill-fame and for night- 
walking in Suffolk County, for the last four 
years, reported over some earlier periods, 
was probably due to certain changes in 
police administration, and in the methods 
of this class of criminals, making convic- 
tions more difficult. Accordingly, in making 
up a summary that would represent the 
state as fairly as possible, the sentences in 
Suffolk County for the two latter offenses 
were left out, but for that county only, and 
the sentences for the two former were com- 
bined under one head. With this single 
exception, the figures of the following state- 
ment, taken from a Monday Lecture of a year 
ago, cover all the sentences for crimes 
against chastity in Massachusetts for twenty 
years : 

‘* Each of these ten offenses of a licen- 
tious nature has steadily increased in each 
quinquennial period since 1860, until con- 
victions for every one of them, with a soli- 
tary exception, have more than doubled 
in the twenty years, while convictions for 
that one have risen from 18 to 28. The 
totals are, for each four years: 1860-64, 
ae 851; 1870-74, 1,164; 1875-79, 


A typographical error in the several 
pewspaper reports of the lecture made ten 
into ‘‘two,” misleading some readers, among 
them the writer of the able article in the 
Century for January on ‘‘ The lucrease of 
Divorce,” which he has hastened to correct. 
Others have complained, with some reason, 
too, that the first quinquennial unfairly re- 
presents the condition of things, as many 
men were absent in the army. So the 
ground has all been carefully re-examined, 
and the conclusion has been reached that, 
while the correction of one or two clericui 
errors may vary the numbers a little, the 
figures are substantially correct. It should 
be added that considerable inquiry failed 
to discover any change in the law or any 
general change for the better in its execution, 
unless Worcester County be an exception, 
except in the crime of abortion, where the 
few convictions of later years are probably, 
in some degree, the result of severe action 
of the medical societies. 

I now present some other figures, as we 
have the statistics for only a very short time 
before the War. Let us take two periods of 
four yearseacb, after the War, and ten years 
from each other. The unfairness here, if 
any, is on the other side, for the four 
years following the close of the War is com- 
monly supposed to receive something of a 
discharge of crime due to the return of the 
soldiers. I suspect this is much less than 
many think. The following table contains 
the sentences for all the crimes against 
chastity for the two periods named for the 
entire state without exception: 
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It will be noticed that all of these offenses 
have increased except two. Convictions for 
keeping houses of ill-fame and for night- 
walking greatly declined. For this decline 
Suffolk County is almost wholly responsible. 
Sentences in that county fell from 463 to 
150 for the former offense, and for the lat- 
ter from 814 to 587. In the other crimes 
Suffolk shows the same increase as the other 
counties. Deduct the numbers just given 
from the totals of the table above, and we 
have 688 for the earlier and 1,537 for the 
latter period. That is to say, the sentences 
for crime against chastity, as a whole, with 
the exception of twe in Suffol# Geunty, 











increased in Massachusetts in ten years 125 
per cent. The five of these classed under 
“felony and aggravated crimes” show an 
increase in the whole state from 150 to 878, 
or 157 per cent. In the same period a 
crimes classed under that head increased 52 
per cent., while all ‘‘minor crimes and 
misdemeanors,” excluding so-called ‘‘ liquor 
offenses,” increased 14 per cent. in the same 
period. The population meanwhile gained 
about 22 per cent. 

The increase is pretty evenly distributed 
through the state. Take, for example, 
adultery, which is perhaps as good a test as 
any. The increase from 109 sentences to 
300 is found very evenly distributed. 
Worcester County alone shows improvement 
here, as it does on the general record. The 
cause of this gain for the better in that 
county is partly due to “raids” on its * 
disreputable houses in the earlier four years, 
giving an unusual numberof convictions 
in one or two years, and partly to a better 
tone of officials in the city of Worcester for 
a long period. But some of the more 
moral counties make a very bad show. The 
adulteries of the three counties of Berk- 
shire, Franklin, and Hampshire increased 
from 12 to 48. Some of the small towns 
of these counties have lately become noto- 
rious for their large number of crimes 
against chastity, some of them being of a 
more revolting character. It was openly 
stated in court, a few days ago, that ten (10) 
adulterers had come to light in a single 
town in Berkshire within ashort time. An 
examination of the sentences for the inter- 
vening six years—that is, for 1870-75—will 
show that the increase has been, on the 
whole, steady. 

Nor can we lay the increase of this class 
of crimes to the foreigner. The nativity of 
criminals is given in the report of 1881 for 
the County of Suffolk for the previous 
year. Nearly 40 per cent. of all 
crimes except ‘‘liquor offenses” were 
committed by persons of foreign birth, 
about 57 per cent. by natives of thiscountry, 
while the birthplace of 3 per cent. was un- 
known. But when we come to the crimes 
against chastity, only 84 per cent. were by 
foreign-born, while natives of this country 
were guilty of 63 per cent. Almost two- 
thirds of those convicted of prostitution 
were natives, though more likely to escape 
the police than the foreigner. 

There is alsoa remarkable parallel be- 
tween several evils that may be regarded 
as kindred. If space allows, the following 
figures appear in tabulated form, as follows: 
1866-69. 1876-79. 


Crimes against chastity in Mass’tts... 683 1,537 , 
Megitimate births............---..+e00s 1,625 2,766 
DOVORSOB. ccccce coccccecccecccccccceeccecs 1,852 2,255 
MATTIAGes. ...ocvccccccccccseccccecceseres 57,551 62,202 


I would not assert as proven beyond doubt 
thatlicentiousness is increasing. This would 
be rash until we have more evidence. The 
decline in marriages is probably in part 
temporary. We may be passing through a 
social period in which the War and especially 
financial troubles swell the statistics of vice 
and crime of some kinds, just as similar re- 
sults attended the close of the Revolution- 
ary War of acentury ago. Police systems 
are more effective in some quarter; but not 
very generally so. Indeed, if Iam correctly 
informed, one reason for the change in the 
system of police administration in Boston 
now demanded is its inefficiency in dealing 
with evils of this sort, which the statistics so 
plainly show. The morals of portions of 
New England are vastly better than at the 
beginning of the century. The church rec- 
ords of to-day could not in most places, 
with the most thorough discipline, be made 
to repeat the stories of those times, which, 
by the way, were due largely to social cus- 
toms now obsolete. But, after allallowance 
and fortified as these facts are in my own 
study of them, with the opinions of large 
numbers of answers to inquiries, many of 
them from specially qualified judges of 
such matters, is it too much to say that the 
probability of serious increase is very greai? 
Certainly he would be a bold man who 
should venture the opinion that we are im- 
proving as we ought. 

Intemperance and lust are the twin evils 
of oursociety. Togetherthey cause most of 
the crime and poverty that burden society 
and ruin souls. Has not the time fully 
come when something like the zeal expend- 
ed on intemperance, and which ought to 
be doubled too, should be turned against 
licentiousness?) Ab accomplished officer of 
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the Siate of Massachusetts, one especially 
competent to give an opinion of this sort, 
lately declared that, in his judgment, licen- 
tiousness is the cause of more crimes than 
intemperance. Another, whose official du- 
ties give him the best facilities for forming 
an ohion, believes that the direct or indi- 
rect murder of illegitimate children after 
birth is frightfully prevalent. Surely, the 
Christian and the citizen, the man of busi- 
ness and the practical economist have some 
work to do in the direction of these crimes 
and vices. It is hoped that this article may 
direct attention to the subject and Jead to 
investigation in other states. 

Sinte writing the above the revised edi- 
tion of Ex-President Woolsey’s ‘* Divorce 
and Divorce Legislation” has been received. 
I find that Dr. Woolsey has noted (page 236) 
the increase of these crimes. He naturally 
says thisincrease ‘‘may be apparent only, 
and be really due to increase of vigilance 
of officers of thelaw.” As already stated, 
my information does not allow me to give 
very much weight to this explanation. 


ROYALTON, VERMONT. 
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THE DIVINE RESPONSIBILITY. 
THE SORIPTURAL VIEW. 








BY PRES. WM. W. PATTON, D.D. 





In a preceding article the idea that God 
recognizes certain responsibilities as attach- 
ing to his position and action, and that he 
expects us to forma judgment of him in 
accordance with that fact, was elucidated 
by a consideration of the distinction be- 
tween physical and moral government; of 
the nature and bearing of first truths, in- 
cluding the grand intuition of Right devel- 
oping into the law of Love; of the ground 
upon which we are able to affirm moral 
character of God; and of the reason which 
exists fora true adoration aad worship, 
The way is thus prepared for the notice of 
the manner in which this subject is present- 
ed in the Bible. 

1. Of course, its view of the matter must 
come out in what it says of the moral attributes 
of God.—We will consider a pussage the 
bearing of which cannot be denied or evad- 
ed. Peter affirms that God is ‘‘a faithful 
Creator” (I Peter iv, 19). Let any thought- 
fu) man ask himself or inquire of a lexico- 
grapher what the word ‘‘ faithful” means, 
and he will be assured that it always im- 
plies being true to a responsibility. A man 
of integrity is said to be faithful to bis word 
of promise, a friend to his pledge of friend- 
ship, a lover to his vows of affection, a 
husband to his murriage contract, au agent 
to his principal, a trustee to the trust com- 
mitted to him, and a ruler to his oath of 
office. Where there is no obligation, no 
moral responsibility there can be neither 
faithfulness vor unfaithfulness. Heuce, 
Peter, in declaring God to be ‘‘a faitbful 
Creator,” must mean that, in the act of 
creation, God necessarily came under re- 
sponsibility and put himself into relations 
with his iotelligent creatures which in- 
volved rights on their part and duties on 
his part. By creating them, he virtually 
pledged himself toa certain course of ac- 
tion. Lf nat, to what could he be suid to be 
faithful? The practical aim of Peter was 
to relieve the minds of men from fear of 
God’s power and uncoutrollable action and 
to induce faith in the Divine Providence. 
This end he accomplishes by assuring them 
that the will of the Creator, though armed 
with omnipotence, subjects itself to his rea- 
son and tothe perfect law of love and is 
true to every responsibility. He affirms 
that the timid, sensitive creature who 
trembles at the thought of his utter depend- 
ence and helplessness may have full faith 
that whatever of responsibility was in- 
volved when God bestowed being, with its 
capacity of happiness aud suffering, will be 
faithfully met by God. There is no space 
here to inquire specifically what are the 
pledges given in the act of creation to 
which the Creator will be thus faithful; 
but the subject is to be commended to the 
theologians as full of interest and import- 
ance and perheps of surprises. 

Under this boid leadership of the Apostle 
Peter, we may next glance at the similar 
conception of Abrabam, who put to Gog 
himself the preguant question: ‘‘ Shall not 
the Judge of all the earth do right?” The 
language implies that there is a law of 
“‘r ght” to which all beings are responsible 
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and which God himself would recognize as | execute judgment upon all, and to con” | powerless in such emergencies, They wil 








binding upon divine action. The petriarch 
argued that God would the more certainly 
conform to it because he was ‘‘the Judge 
of «ll the earth,” and, as intellectually and 
morally qualified for the position, must be 
supposed both to know and to do what is 
“right.” Nor did the Lord rebuke him 
for presumption, or punish him for blas- 
phemy, or correct him as in dangerous 
error. Onthe contrary, he conceded the 
powerof the argument and yielded to the 
prayer of the patriarch. 

And on what other view does Paul pro- 
ceed when he says (Rom. iii, 5, 6): ‘‘Is 
God unrighteous, who taketh vengeance? 
(I speak asa man.) God forbid, for how 
then shall God judge the world?” Here is 
the plain implication that there are cer- 
tain principles of justice, necessarily 
affirmed by the human reason, as eternally 
true and universally obligatory, with which 
we are compelled to compare the divine 
procedure in order to justify it, and with 
which God must comply, that he may be 
qualified to judge the world. This implies 
that creatures have certain rights when 
brought into being, and that their treat 
ment must be regulated in accordance with 
these, or else God would not be glorious in 
tbe eyes of his moral universe and would 
be condemned by his own infallible reason. 

2. The Bible sustains the same view by hold- 
ing up God as the infinitely perfect example 
of holiness.—‘‘Be ye, therefore, perfect, 
even as your Father in Heaven is perfect” 
was the teaching of the Lord Jesus. ‘‘Ye 
shall be holy, for I, the Lord your God, am 
holy,” was the Old Testament form of the 
same precept. But one being can be an 
example to another being only as he is 
under similar responsibility. Whatis there 
essentially for the one to exhibit, and for 
the other to imitate, except it be the illus- 
tration of subjection to moral law, of fidel- 
ity to moral obligation, of faithfulness to 
existing responsibilities? An outward action 
separated from a moral principle can have 
no character and can afford no example; 
and the obligation must be the same in 
nature for both parties in order that one may 
be an examplar forthe other. When, there- 
fore, the apostle writes ‘‘Be ye, therefore, 
followers of God as dear children and walk 
in love, as Christ also hath loved us,” he 
teaches that God meets all the responsibil- 
ities laid on him by the law of love, even to 
the extent of self-sacrifice, and that we 
should imitate him by a similar procedure. 

And does not this idea briug squarely be- 
fure us the real issue which sin makes with 
God, the great accusation which Satan 
falsely alleges against the Most High? God 
enjoins upon his intelligent universe the 
law of love, representing benevolence as 
binding upon all souls; but the spirit of sin 
objects that God excepts himself from the 
rule, that he falls back upon his greatness 
as the Orcator, claims to be above all re- 
sponsibility to moral law, and requires of 
us what he will not himself do. To this 
malign and slanderous assertion God replies 
in the Scriptures by a direct denial and a 
practical refutation. He affirms that he 
regulates his own conduct by the same uni- 
versal and unchangeable moral principles 
which he enjoins upon us and claims to be 
just, holy, righteous only as he can show 
that he conforms to them; that love sums 
up his character, as it ought also to sum up 
ours; and that he bas proved this not only 
by his works of creation, legislation, and 
providence, but, above all, by the divine 
self-denial of redemption. And sin will be 
killed out in the universe just as fast as 
moral beings fully believe this. 

8. The Biblefurther sanctions this view of 
the divine responsibility by its doctrine of a 
Day of Judgment.—It is not important for 
this purpose what theory is held of the 
methods and scenic arrangements set forth 
in the Scriptures in connection with the 
Last Day. Be these what they may, two 
thoughts are involved; that final individual 
destiny is to be declared and that this is so 
to be done as fully to vindicate the whole 
history of God’s dealings with angels and 
with men. In other words, the time is to 
come when the character of God, which 
sin has maligned, is to be freed from every 
aspersion and is to sbine forth in its in- 
finite perfection of.love. Therefore, Paul 
speaks of *‘the day of wrath, and revela- 
tion of the righteous judgment of God,” 

while Jude represents him as coming ‘‘to 


vince all that are ungodly among them of 
all their ungodly deeds which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard 
speeches which ungodly sinners have spok- 
en against him.” But this necessarily im- 
plies that God will be able to appeal toa 
standard of moral action which all will 
recognize as inherently just and to which he 
will show that he has uaiformly adhered. 
What other vindication could avail or could 
exist? If he should claim (as some theolo- 
giens unwisely, eroneously, and without 
authority claim for him) that he is under 
no moral obligation, that he has no respon- 
sibility as the Creator and Ruler of the 
universe, that mere power makes right in 
his case, that he does not will his procedure 
because he sees it to be right according to 
the obligation of love, but that his proced- 
ure is right merely because he wills it, inre- 
spective of the law of love, what possible 
opportunity would be given for a vindica- 
tion of his government? It could beshown 
that he did this and that, but not that 
what he did was benevolent, just, right- 
eous; for where would be the unalterable 
principle of benevolence, justice, and right- 
eousness by which to test the divine con- 
duct? How could we judge of it to ap- 
prove and praise it? How could he even 
judge of it himself for self-approval and to 
claim the homage of his universe? 

It thus appears that the divine govern- 
ment, while supreme and armed with om- 
nipotence, is yet in no evil sense a mere au- 
tocracy; far less a despotism. It is not sim- 
ply self-will, using almighty power. It is 
the rule of perfect wisdom and infinite 
love. It is just to all rights; true to all 
pledges, uttered or implied; faithful to all 
responsibilities. Itis no misuse of a well- 
known and significant phrase to say that 
the divine government is, above all others, 
a constitutional government ; for it is based 
on fixed principles and is carried on under 
definite limitations, which guard alike the 
interests of ruler and subjects. Its consti- 
tution is found in those first truths of the 
reason, recognized by all rational beings, 
gloriously luminous in the divine mind, 
supremely chosen by the divine will, and 
ever illustrated in the divine action. In the 
manifestation of this fact-to the universe is 
found the Glory of God! 


Howarpd Universiry, WasHINGTOR, D. C. 





JAPHETH IN SEARCH OF H4IS 
GRANDFATHER. 


BY ELLEN D. LARNED. 





It is not many years since the great 
majority of New England families outside 
of Boston were content to trace a vague de- 
scent from one of “three brothers,” who 
might have come out of the Ark or the 
‘*Mayflower”; and now a_ genealogical 
**boom” has swept through the land, flood- 
ing it with family trees, charts, tablets, 
genealogies, and histories. Various gene- 
alogic bureaus, conducted by competent 
professional genealogists, aid in the prose- 
cttion of such researches and testify to 
the widespread interest in genedlogical in- 
vestigations. With their help and the 
‘*Savage ship-lists,” the inquirer can hardly 
fail to exhume some eligible Pilgrim or 
Puritan bearing his family patronymic, a 
vigorous and fruitful root, from which he 
ean safely predicate a goodly family tree. 
But when he attempts to establish the con- 
nection between his own particular branch 
and this primitive root difficulties multiply. 
If some eight or ten ramifications branch 
out into as mauy states, or, still worse, if 
the offshoots of two or three kindred roots 
commingle in a single precinct, he may 
soon find himself entangled in inextricable 
jangle and confusion, Or, if he succeed 
io tracing his own lineage straight back to 
some auciert patriarch, there will be other 
branches missing, boughs lopped off, 
mysterious growths engrafted. The gene- 
alogist is sure to be confronted, sooner 
or later, by some inexplicable sphinx of a 
problem whose solution defies his utmost 
effort. Links are broken, branches gone, 
collaterals refuse to disclose their origin. 
The perplexities of Captain Marryat’s hero 
on his search for his lost father were light 
when compared with those that beset the 
paths of our genealogical Japheths, search- 
ing through this great continent for their 
buried grandfathers and grandmothers. 





The friendly bureaus above referred to are 
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furnish upon demand any number of 
reputable forefathers. It is for you to 
prove whether they belong to yourself or to 
descendants of the other two brothers, 
Thrown upon himself, the baftied Japheth 
pursues his weary search, exploring town 
and church records, unearthing family 
registers and letters, deciphering effaced 
epitaphs, afflicting the souls of ancient rela. 
tives and strangers by frantic efforts to 
make them call to mind what they never 
knew, or had long since forgotten. Mov. 
ing appeals from some of these persistent 
seekers enlisted mein genealogical researeh. 
A dabbler in local history, it was easy for 
me to find and give information respecting 
former: residents of my particular section. 
The exuberant and altogether dispropor- 
tionate gratitude called out by very trifling 
service of this kind awoke my deepest sym- 
pathies. 


“I’ve heard of hearts unkind kind deeds 
With hate and scorn returning ; 
Alas! the gratitude of man 
Has oftener left me mourning.” 


How many enubs must have been endured 
to make a little common courtesy so thank- 
worthy. Having myself had occasion to 
solicit specific information from strangers, 
I answered every such appeal just as I 
like my own answered, and hy this simple 
rule worked out a large experience, which I 
would fain impart to way-worn Japheths, 
still groping for lost grandfathers. 

And, first, I would premise, for their com- 
fort and encouragement, that the object of 
their search is probably attainable. Those 
exasperating old grandmothers and grand- 
fathers, uncles, aunts, and cousins, so 
pertinaciously evading your exhaustive 
inquisition, did ‘‘live and move and have 
their being,” and, doubtless, left behind 
them some memorial of their own birth, 
marriage, death, aud those of their putstive 
offspring. Your ‘‘missing link” lurks 
in some furtive corner. That pivetal fact 
on which depends your connection with the 
parent trunk or the symmetry and com- 
pleteness of the whole family structure is 
safely hoarded by some distant offshoot, 
unconscious of the value of the latent 
treasure. In my own experience, the par- 
ticular item establishing the foundation 
facts of numberless investigations has 
accrued through the agency of a single 
individual, providentially preserved, as it 
would seem, in many instances, to 
meet the one foreordained recipient 
of his fateful message. There was 
the Staytum case, involving a ques- 
tion of disputed locality. The de- 
scendants of the patriarchal Sampson 
stoutly maintained that he settled at the 
beginning ou the ‘‘ mile square,” east of the 
river, in the First Parish, which they then 
occupied; but I found bim a church officer 
in the Second Parish, with homestead ex- 
pressly deseribed as lying between two rivers, 
at the point Nashaway, and bounded by 
lines which no human ingenuity could 
have made more crooked. It was very 
perplexing, We had a great fight over it. 
I maivtained that a resident of the First 
Parish could not have secured church ¢on- 
nection with- the Second, at least, without 
great controversy and special legislative en- 
actment; and that the Nashaway home- 
stead, with its quirks and windings, could 
never have been trapsmogrified into the 
smooth, rectungular side-bill tract east of 
the river; but the Staytums refused to yield 
an ell of their mile square or budge an 
inch from their position in the First Parish, 
By great good luck, I managed to open 
communication with a ninety-yeared de- 
scendant, living in a distant state, and from 
him came indisputable proof that the orig- 
inal Sampson did first buy and occupy an 
interval farm in Second Parish; and that 
after his decease his son Sampson removed 
to the mile square. But, if twenty snr- 
plus years bad not been granted to the 
venerable Hezekiah, not one of the name 
could probably have gained any certain 
light upon the premises. he inquirer 
may setile it in his own mind as a 
primal axiom that one person, and probably 
only one on the face of the earth can give 
him the requisite information upon any dis- 
puted point. One chance in twelve or thir- 
teen hundred million! But, of course, his 
inquirfes are restricted to the x hundred 

million of the Caucasian race, and finally 
narrow down to the fifty millions of the 
United States, and perhaps a few experts 
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across the water. One might assume that 
ft would be further limited by sectional and 
family probabilities, but for the wide disper- 
sion of descendants of early Pilgrims. In- 
formation respecting former residents of 
old Massachusetts and Connecticut towns 
would be naturally sought in the vicinity of 
those townships; but you are quite as likely 
to find it west of the Rocky Mountains. 
Facts vainly sought in many local sources 
have come back to me unasked from the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys. For years I was 
tormented by the total and mysterious dis- 
appearance of a valiant veteran, very prom- 
ijnent at Bunker Hill and throughout the 
Revolution. Persistent and minute in- 
quiries in his native town and other prob- 
able quarters failed to furnish any trace of 
him after the close of the War, and I finally 
numbered him among its unrecorded vic- 
tims, buried, like Moses, in an unknown 
sepulcher, and then inadvertently stumbled 
upon his grave in the heart of the Empire 
State. A chance allusion from a casual 
correspondent led to the discovery of his 
early emigration and subsequent career. 
These unexpected discoveries and oppor- 
tune chances give a peculiar fascination to 
genealogical investigation, enkindling even 
in fossil sires the fires of youthful enthu- 
siasm. That which to the uninitiated isa 
senseless groping among dead men’s bones 
involves the tantalizing delights of gold- 
digging and treasure-hunting. Those 
thoughtless youngsters who jeer at genca- 
logical relatives might well envy the ex- 
citements and surprises of their adventur- 
ous quest. True, indeed, they are called to 
suffer many trials and disappointments. 
Nuggets are not found every day. Manya 
placer is dug over and over without reveal- 
ing one golden glimmer. Sleepless vigi- 
lance and exhaustless patience fail to win 
success. The proverbial ‘‘ hunting for a 
needle in a hay-mow” often typifies the ex- 
perience of the genealogist; but, if the 
needle carry a thread, the chance is not so 
hopeless. The slightest clue, promptly fol- 
lowed, the minutest speck of gold-dust, 
skillfully tested, may lead to some grand 
discovery. The merest shred of a chance 
brought back my long-sought Missins. A 
osce prominent family, owning a large 
tract of land on the public highway, with 
mills, tavern, and roads leading to various 
settlements, not only had every vestige of 
them vanished, but the site they occupied 
could not be identified. The oldest inhabit- 
ants had only beard of them by vague tra- 
dition and could give no satisfactory con- 
jecture as to their place of residence. I 
spent days puzzling over the map for 
it. I set up tbat saw-mill on every 
stream within the bounds of the old 
town; but, try it where I would, 
some condition would be lacking. If I 
worked in the mills, the tavern would be 
left out; or, if I achieved the public high- 
way, there was no chance for the byways. 
At length, after long delay, I chanced to 
hear of an ‘‘old Widow Missin,” visiting 
in a neighboring town, and hastened to pay 
my respects to her. Of course, she knew 
nothing whatever of ‘‘ Mr. Missin’s fam- 
—vobody thought she would; but she 
believed he had a Co Dan, living off 
somewhere near a plac® they called Gro- 
grum, who might give some light upon it. 
So the next day I set out to hunt up this 
mythical place and personage. Following 
instructions, I drove some six or eight 
tiles due south, and then switched off into 
an old road, winding northeastward, 
through barren, broken pastures, toward a 
bleak hill-range. Fo the calculating Yankee 
mind it is very harrowing to reach a given 
point by describing the two long sides of a 
very acute triangle; but all minor annoy- 
ances vanished when, after a wearisome 
pull, I reached the summit of the hill- 
range. For, oh! my dear reader, I saw it 
allata glance. Going round the two long 
sides, I had solved my problem. Clear as 
a mathematical demonstration, it opened 
before me—the mill-stream and the tavern 
site, the great highway winding round the 
base of the bill, the bridle-path to accom- 
modate the southeast settlement, and the 
“‘trailand path” tothe westward valley, 
which had brought me to this happy 
outlook. Left behind by the march 
cf civilization and change of business 
centers and given over to disreputable 
borderers, enlocked by hil) and river, the 
lonsty valley had evaded search tfll opened 





by the pass-name of the one man who held 
the key to its mysteries, I found in 
“Cousin Dan” a fitting representative of 
the defunct family—a queer, quaint old 
Nimrod, faithfully guarding the Missin 
records and traditions. Yes, the old fam- 
ily had lived and flourished in that very 
valley for over a hundred years, and he 
showed me the mill and tavern-sites, and 
the ruins of the seven gambrel-roofed 
houses built for the seven sons of the first 
settler, and the briery graveyard, where 
Dame and race were buried, and sent me 
home rejoicing by a cross-cut across the 
base of my triangle, “all because of that 
‘old Widow Missin!’” 

Equally slight were the chances that re- 
stored to his alma mater a certain shadowy 
James H. Goner, unheard of after his 
graduation, early in the century. I take 
great pride in this achievement, as being 
myself the medium for recovering the trail 
and enstarring the lost graduate among 
his fellows. The dim impression of a sur- 
viving classmate and some chance entry in 
an old class-hook suggested Mytown as his 
probable birthplace. Minister, town clerk, 
postmaster were besieged for biographical 
details; but, as the family bad passed away 
before the remembrance of the oldest in- 
habitant, no light was gained from them. 
Catching at a straw, the college biographer 
next appealed to the embryo town histo- 
rian, who, with the rashness of inexperi- 
epce, essayed the quest. ‘‘It is of no 
use,” sighed the maternal counselor, so 
helpful in previous inquiries. ‘‘I took 
special note in my young days of every 
youth that graduated from college, and 
never was there a Goner among them.” 
Nevertheless, a careful scrutiny of the dim, 
dilapidated church-records detected a James 
Horner Goner baptized just in time for 
college entrance at the specified date. 
James H.! First middie name on church- 
records! That two parental Goners could 
have afforded duplicates when children 
were so much more plentiful than suitable 
names for them was extremely improbable; 
but, admitting that the vaniched youth was 
represented io this record, what chance 
was there of unraveling his subsequent 
career, as his family migrated westward 
early in his college eourse and had long 
passed out of knowledge? Well, it did 
look very dark at first; but gradually there 
awoke in the maternal consciousness faint 
echoes of long-gone talk about the ‘‘Goner 
wood-lot,” left unsold till after the death of 
the family head, when it was bought up by 
‘“‘Uncle Abishai,” who had no end of 
trouble hunting up the scattered heirs be- 
fore he could secure a clear title. Uncle 
Abichai’s papers and the probate records 
furnished the ‘‘ missing link,” and evidence 
enabling us to trace the fugitive to West 
Tennessee, where he taught school, mar- 
ried, and died early, leaving a widow and 
two children to claim his share of ‘“‘ the 
Goner wood-lot.” 

THOMPSON, CONN. 





POLYGAMY AND OTHER 
POLYGYNY. 


BY TRE REV. TIMOTHY HAY. 





Tuere is much denunciation of polyg- 
amy, none too much; severe penalties are 
invoked upon it, none too severe; butit is 
rumored that there is vice in Washington, 
as well asin Salt Lake City. It is hinted 
and more than hinted that Delegate’ Can- 
non is not the only member of Congress who 
maintains plural affinities. And, surely, 
there is a certain amount of sham in that 
indignation which denounces the vice 
which is away off beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but is silent regarding that which is 
right at hand; which demands Cannon’s 
expulsion from Congress, but has nothing 
to say about those of his fellow-members 
who are as filthy as he. Genuine indigna- 
tion, like genuine charity, begins at home, 

There is an absurd inconsistency in the 
current excitement on this subject. The 
great crime, according to prevailing ideas, 
is not in having many paramours, but in 
marrying them. A man may keep as many 
mistresses as he pleases, provided that he 
acknowledges he is prompted solely by his 
own vile lusts and the temptations of the 
Devil. It is only when he olaims to be act- 
ing conscientiously and in accordance with 
divine direction that his punishment is 








called for. It has been said that it is no 
matter what a man’s belief is if: his 
acts are right. On this subject, how- 
ever, the idea seems to prevail that 
it is no matter what a man’s acts are 
if his belief is right; but, if a man allies 
himself to an additional woman; it is ccr- 
tainly more honorable for him to bind him- 
self to provide for her in her old age, as 
well as in ber youth, and to provide for her 
children by him. The Utah type of vice, 
bad as it is, is less vile than the polygyny 
which is common in other parts of our 
land. Therefore, the only honest demand 
for the forcible suppression of polygamy in 
Utah is that which is accompanied by a 
demand for civil penalties against vice 
wherever it appears. The only honest way 
in which to proceed by law to suppress 
polygamy in the territories is by a statute 
to punish vice in the District of Columbia 
also. It will be contemptibly hypocritical 
in Congress to expel Cannon except by a 
resolution which will expel a few other 
members also. 

This agitation regarding polygamy may 
bring our people to see that penal statutes 
should be enacted not only against polyg- 
amy and bigamy, but agaiast all forms of 
sexual vice. Our legisiation is very defi- 
cient in this matter. In the State of New 
York the one who steals his neighbors 
horse is imprisoned; but he who entices 
away his neighbor’s wife is subject to no 
penalty. The husband can bring a suit for 
damages; but this no sensilive-minded man 
would do, any more than a refined woman 
will sue for breach of promise. In other 
words, the man who does his neighbor one 
of the greatest conceivable wrongs is sub- 
ject to no criminal proceeding. The Mosaic 
law punished the adulterer with death. 
One would be thought insane who should 
propose the re-enactment of that statute in 
our own time; but the popular voice is that 


the Mosaic legislation was right. It is 
an unwritten. law of our land that 
the husband may shoot down the 


adulterer at sight. The former may 
be indicted for murder; but the jury will 
acquit him and the popular sentiment will 
sanction the acquittal, and those of us who 
do not fully approve of an injured man’s 
being allowed to take the law into his own 
bands will yet say that as for the adulterer 
he was served right. If written statutes 
should be a transcript of the will of the 
people, there should be a statute visiting 
the severest penalties on adultery. If the 
adulterer should suffer, it is better that he 
suffer by due process of courts, rather than 
by the hands of the husbaud. And vice 
should be punished even where both the 
parties are unmarried. If the keeper of a 
brothel should be punished, so should each 
patron of the same. The well-being of 
society depends upon its purity. Viceisa 
deadlier crime against the community than 
debasing the coin, and should be severely 
punished. 

And divorce legislation should visit the 
heaviest penalties upon the guilty one who 
makes the separation necessary. The one 
who breaks the marriage vow, whether by 
adulfery or by crueltyag by desertion, com- 
mits the gravest crime against the innocent 
partner and against society at large. There. 
fore, the decree of divorce which sets free 
the innocent party should consign the guilty 
party to imprisonment. Let the marriage- 
breaker pass out of the court-room not, as 
now, to the festivities of another wedding, 
but to the meditations of the penitentiary- 
cell, and the business of our divorce courts 
would be materially lessened. 


Legal. . 


TEMPERANCE LAW THROUGH 1881. 
LOCAL OPTION LAWS. 














In Alabama a law applying only to Chilton 
County enables a small number of freebolders 
to demand a popular election to determine 
whether liquor-selling shall not be prohibited 
throughout the entire county; and, if such 
election is not asked, or if, it being asked, the 
vote is against prohibition, then three free- 
holders in any “‘ beat,’’ city, or incorporated 
town may call for an election, probibition or 
no prohibition, in that locality.. There are 
quite similar laws for Talladega and Tusca- 
loosa counties. This is a somewhat novel form 
of “local option.”” Close examination may be 
needful todetermine whether the constitutional 





objections which have been urged (sometimes 
with success, sometimes unsuccessfully) to a 
legislature’s delegating to the people the de- 
cision of liquor-selling are avoided. And so 
as to several of the laws next to be described. 
For example, a general law of Arkansas directs 
that at every general election for state officers 
the question of license or no license shall be 
submitted tothe electors of each county. If 
they vote “‘ No,’’ no license shall be granted in 
the county throughout the next two years. If 
they vote “‘ Yes,’’ the county court may grant 
licenses in any town or city ward wherein the 
majority of votes was in favor of license; but not 
in any others. By another law of the same 
state, if a majority of the adult inhabitants 
within three miles of any institution of learn- 
ing or church petition against liquor-selling 
within that circle, the county court must make 
an order forbidding it, and thereafter it shall 
be unlawful. The first of these Arkansas laws 
exceptssales by manufacturers selling in 
original packages, and the second sales for 
sacramental purposes or on the prescription of 
any physician who has filed an affidavit that he 
will not prescribe wines or alcoholic stimulants 
except in necessity. 

Massachusetts law has heretofore allowed 
licenses to be granted in each city or town by 
the municipal authorities. A law of this year 
forbids that, after expiration of 1881, licenses 
for sale of spirituous or intoxicating liquors 
shall be granted in any city or town, unless 
such city at its annual municipal election or 
such town at its annual meeting shall vote to 
authorize the issue thereof for each year. 
There is an exception of licenses to druggists 
to sell for medizinal, mechanical, and chemical 
purposes ouly. The warrant for each annual 
muuicipal election or town meeting must pro- 
vide for a vote on the question: Shall licenses 
be granted for the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in this city (or town)? And in cities which 
vote ‘*No” on the above question buildings 
used by clubs for the purpose of selling, dis- 
tributing, or dispensing to their members or 
others intoxicating liquors are declared com- 
mon duisances. 

North Carolina, besides submitting to the peo- 
ple (as already mentioned) the question of pro- 
hibition, has enacted that, if in any county one- 
quarter of the voters petition foran election to 
choose between liceusing and prohibition in 
that county, one must be held. Should the 
vote be in favor of license, this will not allow 
licenses in the particular towns in which by 
special laws selling has been forbidden. 

In Rhode Island the general license law, to 
be described hereafter, contains a provision 
that no license shall be granted by 
any town council if the town meeting has 
voted *“*No,” and ary five electors may de- 
mand a yote on the question. By other pro- 
visions the annual elections in Pawtucket and 
Providence must:include balloting on the 
question of license or no license. Much like 
the general provision in Rhode Island is one in 
Virginia, to the effect tbat no licenses shall be 
granted by the county courts without the con- 
sent of the municipal authorities of the city, 
town, or village where the sale is to be had. 

A law of South Carolina combines the prin- 
ciples of prohibition and local option. By its 
provisions no licenses can be granted outside 
of incorporated cities, towns, and villages, nor 
wilbin these if the traffic is locally prohibited 
either by a special law of the state or by a 
municlpal ordinance. Here we see local option 
for the municipalities and probibition for the 
‘rural districts.”” It is noteworthy that this 
law places wines, fruits prepared with spirituous 
liquors, bitters, and oth Weigge® of which 
spirituous liquors pot a unter 
the same ban as intoxicating liquors. 

The Odurt of Appeesls of Kentucky bas de- 
cided that, as the local option law of that state 
is expressed, a vote of a locality to forbid sell- 
ing does not override licenses previously 
granted. Ona fourth of November Watts pro- 
cured a license to sell in the town of Richmond, 
though he knew that an election was to be 
held in tbe town, on the very next 
day, on the question whether _liquor- 
selling should be allowed. On the fifth the 
election was held, and the majority voted 
“No.’’ Yet Waits claimed that his license 
was good for the year to come and the court 
sustained his claim. 

The multiplication of local license and pro- 
hibitory laws has given rise to a perplexing 
question as to selling on trains. In Illinois the 
marshal of a village in which liquor-selling is 
forbidden by local ordinance stepped aboard a 
railway botel-car, bought a bottle of beer from 
the conductor, who supposed he was a pas- 
senger, andthen had the conductor arrested, 
tried, and fined forthe sale. The question is to 
be appealed whether these town ordinances can 
be enforced against railroad trains. Isa Pull- 
man car bound to observe the varying rules of 
the counties and townships through which it 
passes? As respects trunk lines, the answer 
may probably be that only Congress oan regu- 
late their selling liquor. As respects trains 
rusmppe within a single state, the-question is 
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Biblical Research. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE OPPRESSION. 


Tue narrative of the oppression and the 
Exodus, more detailed in reference to Egypt 
than that of Joseph’s period, is fuller in points 
of contact. 

Unfortunately, we do not know the duration 
of the oppression of the Israelites, nor the 
condition of Lower Egypt during the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, which, according to the bypothesis 
here adopted, corresponds toa great part of 
the Hebrew sojourn. It is, however, clear 
from the Bible that the oppression did not be- 
gin till after the period of Joseph’s contempo- 
raries and had lasted eighty years before the 
Exodus. It seems almost certain thet this was 
the actual beginning of the oppression, for it 
is very improbable that two separate Pharaohs 
are intended by the ‘new king which knew 
not Joseph”’’ and the builder of Rameses, or, 
in other words, Ramses II, and the time from 
the accession of Ramses II to the end of 
Menptah’s reign can have little exceeded the 
eighty years of Scripture between the birth of 
Moses and the Exodus. 

The Egyptian monuments are almost silent 
as to Lower Egypt from the time of Aahmes, 
conqueror of the Shepherds, to that of Ramses 
II. Whether the kings of the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty oppressed or tolerated the Shemite pop- 
ulation we do not know. Under the Nine- 
teenth Dynasty, not impossibly of partly 
Shepherd race, Tanis is refounded and the 
whole of the east of Lower Egypt ts adotned 
with temples and specially strengthened with 
forts. Semitic ideas come into fashion. The 
new literary activity may well be due to con- 
tact with Shemites. This might seem strange 
of atime of persecution; but we must reflect 
that it implies a long previous contact of two 
vationalities and that precisely what we ob- 
serve in the Semitic character of the Egyptian 
of the Nineteenth Dynastyis conversely true 
of the Hebrew of the same age which is col- 
ored by Egyptian, though far less markedly. 
The contact had its effect on both sides. 

If the adjustment of Hebrew and Egyptian 
history for the oppression, us stated above, be 
accepted, Ramses II was probably the first and 
certainly the great oppressor. His character 
suits this theory. He was an undisputed auto- 
crat, who raised the regal] power into areligious 
abstraction and covered Egypt and Lower 
Nubia with vast structures that could only 
have been produced by slave-labor on the 
largest scale. The Egyptians had been exhaust- 
ed by the needs of the army, of which 
the ranks had already been recruited from 
captives. Strong as was the government, it 
lived in danger of interval discontent, military 
revolt, and the invasion of a more active race. 
The King of Egypt might, with some show of 
policy, endeavor to limit the growth of a 
young and vigorous foreign stock, without 
etvil organization or military training, and at 
the same time make use of it for his public 
works. The Egyptians as a nation seem to 
have bad little share in the persecution. They 
were too Shemite and the Shemites too Egyp- 
tian for any national sympathy with the op- 
pressor. He, however, being by his instincts 
of rule apart from his people, would be iv no 
way influenced by their better feelings. As the 
character of the oppressor suits Ramses II, so 
does that of the Pharoah of the Exodus suit 
Menptah. Regent in the latter years of Ram- 
ses, he came to the throne an old man. His 
reign, marked by a@ dangerous invasion from 
the west, was unfortunate. He inherited his 
father’s ideas of prerogative, but not his force 
of willor personal courage. Once, if not twice 
he shrank from leading bis armies to battle in 
times of the utmost danger. This implies the 
mixture of tyranny and vacillation that marks 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. 

No positive mention on avy Egyptian 
monument of the slavery of the Hebrews has 
yet been found. We know that the great 
works of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynas- 
ties, and especially of the latter, were in part, 
at least, executed by foreign slaves. It has 
been argued that one race so employed, the 
*Aperiu, correspond to the Hebrews. The 
identification is, however, philologically faulty 
and Dr. Brugsch has rejected it on historical 
grounds. Probably the Hebrews were desig- 
nated by the Egyptians by terms also applied 
to other slave populations. The building of 
Pithom and Rameses during the oppression 
gives us a better clue. The great probability 
that Rameses is identical with Pa-Ramses, 
Tanis, bas already been shown, and M. Chabas 
suggests Pa-tum, the abode (city) of (the god) 
Tum as equivalent to Pithom, pointing out a 
place of that name in eastern Lower Egypt 
(** Mal By.,”’ 2 sér., 185). Dr. Brugsch identifies 
the biblical Pithom with the capital of the 
Sethroite nome where Tum was worshiped. 
(“* Hist.,”” 1, 202 seqq.). 

It is chiefly in proper names that we recog- 
pize the Fgyptian influence on the Hebrews. 
That of Moses bas been admitted to be Egyp- 
tian, and recognized in the name Mes, Messu: 








Messui, not unusual under the Empire, which 
means “born, brought forth, child.’’ Dr. 
Brugsch has lately proposed Mesha or, as he 
reads it, Mosha, which is of common occur- 
rence and is found in the name of a place in 
Egypt, ‘‘the island” or “coast of Mesha” 
(** Diet, Geog.,” 308). There is no Hebrew deri- 
vation for Aaron or Miriam. Aaron has an 
Egyptian sound. Miriam may be Meree(t), 
**beloved,”’ with a Hebrew termination. 
Phinehas (Pi-nehas)is not “mouth of brass,” 
which is doubtful etymologically and not 
sense; but Pi-nehas, “‘ the Negro,” an Egyptian 
name, no doubt, applied to dark men. Harne- 
pher, whose name occurs in apparently the 
sixth generation from Asher (I Chron. vii, 36), 
is evidently Har-nefer, “ Horus the good,” 
which is tobe preferred to Gesenius’s startling 
conjecture that it may be Neharnepher, from a 
Hebrew root, ‘to snore,”’ and a Syriac, “ to 
pant.”’ 

In the history of the oppression and Exodus 
there are many details which show a know- 
ledge of Egypt, particularly in the time of the 
Empire. Some of these have been long known; 
others have but lately come to light. It has 
long been pointed out that the employment at 
this period of foreigners in brickmaking under 
taskmasters is represented on a mural paint- 
ing. The record of forced labor in making 
bricks, of which a daily tale was required, is a 
later discovery (Chabas, ‘‘ Mél. Hy.,” 2 sér., 128, 
124).—REGINALD STANLEY POOLE, in ‘ The 
Contemporary Review.”’ 





Kine Arts, 
THE AMERICAN WATER - COLOR 
SOCIETY. 


FIFTEENTH EXHIBITION. 





1. 


. 


THomas Maxrns is reckoned among the first 
of Philadetphia artists. Heis at the head of 
an important art school; but he is the slave of 
certain theories and his works are character- 
ized by a dreary mannerism. We have had 
many of Mr. Eakins’s pictures exhibited in 
New York, and they bave been very generally 
and rather roughly criticised by connoisseurs. 
It isa pleasant variation to be able to speak 
pleasantly, even warmly of Mr. Eakins’s work 
in the Water-Color Exhibition. His ‘‘ Shad- 
fishing on the Delaware” is a vigorous and 
well-drawn group, with just those telling 
shades of emphasis on the principal figures 
tbat give them character, without undue prom- 
inence. They have the qualities that made 
old Bewick’s prints so charming. They tell 
their story at a glance, and still leave some- 
thing to be found out on further study. This 
artist is always a clever draughtsman and his 
failings as a colorist are less conspicuous tu 
these water-color pictures than in any of his 
pictures we bave seen. 

Gerome Ferris is 8o conscientious an artist 
that one always looks for earnest work in his 
pictures. His work in this Exhibition is ex- 
tremely graceful. His “Spanish Gypsy Feed- 
ing Pigeons,’ drawn with dash and full of 
character, has met with most favorable com- 
ment from critics. Few of our artists can 
endow a simple single figure with so much 
interest. 

Winslow Homer is so generally recognized 
to be in the front rank of our water-colorists 
that one is disappointed to find but two pic- 
tures from his brush in the Exhibition. His 
meager representation is explained by the 
fact that, through some» unaccountable delay, 
Mr. Homer’s pictures did not arrive from Lon- 
don until the galleries were already hung and 
there remained no place for them but the 
stairway. The pictures are seen to great dis- 
advantage ip the half-light; but they show 
excellent qualities of color and great breadth 
of treatment. They represent scenes on the 
English coast and the sea-shore atmosphere 
is feltin every line and tint. ‘There is noth- 
ing sensational in these pictures. They are 
clear, straightforward representations of 
rugged life, and, though painted on a somewhat 
different scale of color from most of Mr. Ho- 
mer’s work, have in them all the admirable 
characteristics that have made the artist 
famous. Mr. Homer is winning a high place 
by bis exhibitions in London and the influence 
of the English Schoo! has been a ripening and 
healthful influence for the artist. 

Thomas Hovenden bas never exhibited a bad 
picture, and he has exhibited few cleverer pic- 
tures than his study of Negro life in the present 
Exhibition. ‘‘ Dem was good old times” rep- 
resents an aged Negro, who looks back upon 
the easy irresponsibility of bondage and cher- 
ishes memories of the amenities of slavery, 
while he forgets its hardships. The happy-go- 
lucky phase of Negro character is expressed in 
every line of the beaming face and loose-jointed 
figure. Thisis one of the well-fed, well-housed, 
well-clothed, well-beloved old slaves; an ex- 
ceptional, but by no means rare character in the 
old days, and a figure that will soon have 
peased out of existence altogether. The pose 








of this figure and the racial peculiarities of 
temperament are so well expressed and there 
is such an admirable technique throughout 
that it must rank in the first score of great 
pictures in the Exhibition. 

H. Bolton Jones is a man who always paints 
with enthusiasm, but he does not let bis 
enthusiasm get the best of his judgment. In 
bis “‘ Autumn,”’ a landscape that grows on the 
spectator by study, he bas regard for the 
tender aspects of Nature, as well as for her 
more glowing and pronounced characteristics. 
The little bits of his foreground, just sugges- 
tions of the nipping frosts, are most admir- 
ably managed. For an artist so careful of 
details as Mr. Jones is it would be an easy 
thing to paint such a foreground as would 
make the spectator forget all the rest of the 
picture; but in the ‘‘ Autumn”’ everything is 
in its place, and the tender blue atmosphere, 
crisp and luminous, appeals to the eye and 
heart with precisely the same force as it would 
in Nature. Mr. Jones’s pictures have the one 
fault that they are sometimes lacking in 
human ivterest. One longsto discover a human 
foot-print somewhere in them, and in the pic- 
tures under consideration is able to do so. 


On entering the north room of the Academy, 
one of the first pictures that meets the eye is 
“The Pink of Fashion,”’ by W. H. Lippincott. 
It is one of Mr. Lippincott’s most popular pic- 
tures, but by no means the best. It is a lovely 
harmony in pink and white, a pretty dream of 
girlhood ; but it is a little commonplace in the 
management of accessories. The truth is that 
quite enough has been made of the poke bon- 
net for artistic purposes. The novelty of the 
revived old fashion has worn off and it takes 
something more than a pretty bonnet and a 
pretty face to make a picture. A much better, 
though far less pretentious picture by Mr. 
Lippincott is ‘Divided Attention’’—a girl 
fishing from a boat in a waterside nook and 
who is so engrossed in a book that she fails to 
discover the agitated float, which is watched 
with the keenest and most anxious attention 
by a little English pug, who looks as if he felt 
that it was high time that something was done. 
The preoccupied expression of the fair angler 
and the anxiety of the dog furnish an admir- 
able contrast, while the water, the sedges, and 
theoverbanging boughs are treated with just 
sufficient detail to make them charmingly sug- 
gestive. 

8. G. McCutcheon is undoubtedly an excel- 
lent draughtsman and a good colorist; but he 
is rather unfortunate in the choice of subjects. 
“The Sunday Morning Toilet’ has no great 
interest for anybody, except, perhaps, the man 
who is making it. The poetry of homely life 
does not come out most strongly ata kitchen 
toilet-table. It isa pity that so much really 
clever work should be wasted on a subject so 
entirely uninteresting. ‘‘The Emigrant’s Re- 
union,’’ a scene in Castle Garden, is bardly a 
more interesting subject than the ‘‘Sunday 
Morning Toilet.” The features of emigrant 
life need to be very broadly treated and with 
considerable artistic license in order not to be 
offensive. Mr. McCutcheon bas drawn some 
good figures; but his groups have the air of 
sitting fora picture and the composition does 
not hang together well. Every figure taken 
by itself is admirable, but they do not seem to 
belong together. The color is good, other 
technica] qualities admirable, and the faults 
of the picture are only to be found in its sub- 
ject and composition. 

F. D. Millet sends two pictures tothe Ex- 
hibition. The ‘“‘ Maternal Anxiety’ is rich in 
color and tells a pretty little story very simply. 
“The Study of Costume”’ is, what its name 
indicates, a picture in which the female figure 
is made secondary to the dress she wears. 
There is masterly work and great refloement 
in both pictures. 

E. Wood Perry, in bis three pictures exhibited, 
bas run a race with himself, having painted 
three subjects of a class wherein he has made 
bis best successes, and it is pleasant to record 
the fact that he bas not fallen behind his hon- 
estly-earned reputation. Mr. Perry’s figures 
are always simple, full of character, and well 
managed as to effects of light and color. It is 
but a small criticism to make, butin “The 
Good Egg’’ there is an antithetical suggestion 
that is not pleasant. Mr. Perry’s pictures 
have found ready buyers, as, indeed, they al- 
ways do. 

Walter Satterlee has no less than ten pictures 
in the Exhibition—too many, when one consid- 
ers how many pictures were returned, for want 
of space to hang them, but not too many when 
the qualities of the pictures themselves are 
considered. There is a considerable variety of 
subjects in Mr. Satterlee’s pictures and he 
shows remarkable versatility in their treat- 
ment. The best of this artist’s pictures is 
“ Early Morning by the Sea,” which represents 
a sturdy maiden, who, from the fishing-boats 
that have just come in, wades ashore, with 
laden baskets. Her back is to the light, and 
she stands out a strong, well-drawn figure 
against the background of sea and sky. There 
is a tenderly luminous atmosphere and « hazy 








distance, admirably treated and very true to 
Nature. ‘“‘The Vesper Hymn’’ is ivteresting 
as evidently being the study from which Mr, 
Satterlee made his last year’s Academy picture. 
It is a sad-faced monk, who plays musingly 
on a violin, and there is in it a spiritual ex- 
pression that was wholly lacking in the larger 
work. 

It isan admirable picture, which bas what 
is by common consent called the place of 
honor in the Exhibition, the middle of the 
east end of the south room. C. Y. Turner is 
the artist who painted it and its subject is a 
‘*Dordrecht Milkmaid.” The action of the 
figure is wonderful and the color and arrange- 
ment of drapery show the true art instinct. 

It may be interesting to know how the sub- 
jects of pictures in the Exhibition are divided. 
Out of a hundred titles taken at random in 
the catalogue, four are landscapes which 
take their names from the seasons they repre- 
sent ; two represent atmospheric effects indica- 
tive of the time of day; three are Venetian 
subjects ; two get their names from conditions 
of the weather; twenty-four are marines; 
twenty-seven are figure subjects; twenty-eight 
are landscapes; seven are architectural sub- 
jects ; two are flower pieces; and one is fruit. 
There has been a marked increase of figure 
subjects and a great improvement in them. 


Sanitary, 
PERILS TO HEALTH. 


Dr. RicHarRpDson, in a recent address before 
the Brighton Health Congress on the Seed- 
time of Health, bad occasion to consider some 
of the perils which beset usin the race of hu- 
man life. First of all came the perils of in- 
heritance. There are two views in respect to 
these with which we are concerned. Since 
there are such perils, it behooves us all to 
avoid all those limitations upon health and 
life which may not only trouble us, but become 
unfortunate entailments to our offspring. One 
of the very best bestowments which parents 
ean confer upon their children is good health. 
This is not only the capital of the workingman, 
but of aJl men. There is a moral and physical 
responsibility in reference to our children and 
most persons fail to realize how mucb the 
welfare of the child is concerned in a good 
heredity. 

The other view is that, if we realize inherit- 
ed ills, by proper care and discipline, we can 
do much to limit or prevent the results. 
Many a child knowingly born of consump- 
tive parents overcomes the tendency by good 
eare, good food, and an enforced outdoor 
life, not forgetting a proper adaptation of 
clothing. In medical experience we are con- 
stantly reminded of the possibilities of over- 
coming {nherited tendencies by a knowledge 
of them and a fortifying of the system against 
them. The old idea of having a doctor who 
has attended the family and understands the 
constitution bas a meaning which is more 
than personal: Dr. Richardson, however, Car- 
ries the idea of heredity further than we 
would be willing to admit. He claims that a 
tendency to diphtheria, scarlet fever, and ty- 
phoid fever may be inherited, and cites fam- 
ilies in which a grandparent, a parent and 
children have each in their generation had 
these diseases; but we cannot from so few 
facts make bis inference that persons are thus 
‘* predisposed to produce the poisons of these 
diseases in their own bodies, as the cobra is to 
produce the poisonous secretion, which in its 
case isa part of its natural organization.” 
With some of the accidental perils of life we 
are all too familiar. Accidents by rail, and by 
fire, and by electricity, etc. seem to multi- 
ply. The world has come to feel that an acci- 
dent is a thing to be accounted for, and not to 
be dismissed as primarily a visitation of Prov- 
idence. Thus we find that almost all accidents 
ought to have been prevented. The public often 
grow indignant, and in severe terms or by 
penalties express their sense of the wrong; 
but there are otber perils which are us 
truly accidental and culpable. Unnecessary 
exposure to vicissitudes of weather, to humid- 
ity, etc. causes very many deaths. We have 
seen several children in a family secure croup 
by removal to a damp room in which heat had 
been introduced just in time to make rapid 
evaporation from the damp walls. Bronchitis, 
pneumonia, and various lung affections bave 
often their origin in sudden and avoidable 
changes of temperature and dampness. Leta 
man walk in a sunny day on Broadway untiy 
a little heated, and then followa line of streets 
under the Six Avenue Railway, in the lower 
part of the city, and he will realize how sud- 
denly and with what risk be has changed cli- 
mate. Most of the diseases known as zymotic 
are to avery large degree avoidable. A large 
proportion of the deaths by small-pox are cul- 
pable deaths. Scarlet-fever, diphtheria, and.. 








indeed, most of the infective diseases, if they’ 
oceur as epidemics, are merely the home-re- 
cord of accidents. We have recently known. 
six children to die in one family in ten days by 
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a carried and ill-treated contagion, in which 
there was as much need of a coroner’s inquest 
as in the Spuyten Duyvel disaster. Yet the 
one was regarded as a blamewortby acci- 
dent; the other as a misfortune. ©The 
acquired perils of life surpass the in- 
herited and accidental. These begin in child- 
hood and follow through all the advance 
of human life. The graphic summary given 
of these is worthy of transcription. ‘The 
tight swathing-band in which the helpless in- 
fant is enrolled, as if it were an Egyptian 
mummy ; the frequent error that is made in de- 
priving it of its natural food, its mother’s 
milk, and in substituting for that true standard 
of food foods having no proper arrangement 
nor proper assimilable quality; the too hasty 
introduction of it to foods in common use in 
adult life ; the not uncommon introduction of 
stimulants to the young ; the poisonous method 
of giving soothing or narcotic quieters to chil- 
dren ; the almost as injurious plan of taking 
up children from their gentle life-giving sleeps 
and exposing them to shocks, surprises, and 
excitements that are injurious to every func- 
tion of nutrition and of mental repose; the 
confinement of the child in close rooms; the 
taking it out into night air and crowds and 
noisy places; the plan of scolding, frighten- 
ing, and slapping the helpless thing into a 
nervous and irritable nature ’’—these and such 
like ills often afflict the after life and stamp 
habits of evil, hard to eradicate. Then come 
all the perils of childhood in the school life, 
in which the physical nature is too often for- 
gotten and such overstrain and cramming re- 
sorted to as greatly to imperil the adult life. 
During this formative period of the child 
there is great danger of so affecting the sys- 
tem as to make permanent {fnroads -upon the 
health. Habits which are endured in after 
life often succeed in changing and weakening 
the powers of those who have not arrived at 


maturity. 
Music, 


Tue Fourth Concert of the Philharmonic So- 
clety occurred last Saturday evening. The 
program is here quoted: 








Symphony in D major..........-0++0« eoccccccoces Mozart, 
Aria from “ Armide”.............+++: Coecsoceeess Gluck. 
Minuet and Finale from Op. 50, No. 8........ Beethoven. 


String Orchestra. 
Duo from “ Benvenuto Cellini ”,, 
NN Huber 
Soloists, Mr. THEODORE Torpr and MrR&. E. A. Osaoon" 


There was less than is usual about the above 
program to strike the eye as familiar and at 
the Friday’s rehearsal the band did not treat it 
assuch tothem. Faults extremely rare in the 
playing of the Philharmonic Soctiety’s orches- 
tra obtruded themselves. The wood were at 
internecine variance in two or three critical 
places, the strings had opposite views about 
the time (which was frequently out of joint), 
and the afternoon’s music was generally cold 
and dull. The playing of the orchestra on 
Saturday evening naturally exhibited a de- 
cided improvement in manner, and consequent- 
ly confirmed our secret judgment of the mat- 
ter offered. The program was not felicitous. 
The Mozart symphony {fs an early one of its 
composer, doubtless retouched and elaborated 
later in his life, but too full of strong hints at 
mere filling-in with the fiddles and other instra- 
mental embroiderings to give pleasure to people 
who appreciate Mozart at his best. It com- 
pares ill with any of his five or six greatest 
symphonies, in spite of sundry charming little 
thoughts and its lovely and genuinely Mozartian 
slow movement quite worth the other three, 
Hans Huber’s work (its composer is well 
known in Germany, though little heard here) 
impresses us as disappointing. It is clever, 
excellently orchestrated, and wisdom runs 
through it ; but its themes are unimpressive, 
its general spirit mechanical, and it wants great 
inherent power and dignity. Lack of space 
prevents our more than commenting thus upon 
it, or special reference to the reappearance in 
New York of Mrs. Osgood, who was heard in 
the beautiful aria from Gluck’s ‘* Armide”’ and 
the Berlioz duet with Mr. Toedt. The program 
did not sustain a flattering comparison with its 
predecessors this season. 


....The fourth concert of the Philharmonic 
Club took place on Tuesday evening, the 7th, 
at Chickering Hall. This organization has 
won its patient way to a tardy but now ap- 
parently assured success, that is a matter of 
gratification to the artists comprising it and 
the public at large. This particular concert 
announced a Porpora sonata for violin and 
piano, a trio by Gade, and a string quartette 
by Bazzini; with Mrs. Annie Norton Hartdegen 
(whose real name is more familiar to Cincin- 
nati musical people than to New York) and 
Mr. Constantin Sternberg as soloists in addi- 
tional numbers in the program. The Porpora 
sonata proved as quaint and charming as could 
be desired and received a fine inter- 
pretation from Mr. Arnold; but the Gade trio 
Was not an especially interesting work and 
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Bazzini’s music is seldom such lately. Mrs. 
Hartdegen has a voice of fine quality and there 
is a certain repose and finish about her style of 
singing that attracts. In a parlor she would 
be heard to marked advantage, although her 
success on this evening was apparent and 
genuine. We do not think the Club have been 
happy or wise in their programs this year. 
They neglect the old and force upon our ears 
what does not compensate us for the loss. 
Morcover, the burden of their evening’s enter- 
tainments has fallen too much upon three or 
four members only, and their availing them- 
selves of the full strength of their numbers 
would impart a very much-needed life and 
variety to their programs. 


....The Quintette Club drew an audience 
on Thursday afternoon complimentary in 
numbers and liberal of its applause; but the 
concert itself in merit and interest was not up 
to the mark. Mr. Nahan Franko’s concert, on 
Wednesday of the same weck, deserves more 
than only the line of praise which our crowded 
space can allot to it as an artistic, well-at- 
tended, and entirely enjoyable concert. Mr. 
Franke’s program was exceedingly well ar- 
ranged, Mr. 8. B. Mills, Mr. Charles Werner, 
and Mrs. Belle Cole taking partinit. Another 
musical occurrence of more private character 
was the first mass rehearsal of the May Festival 
Chorus, in Cooper Union Hall, on Thursday 
evening, which, in spite of the violent rain- 
storm, took place. Many of the soloists of the 
Festival were present and a selected orchestra. 
It was difficult to get an accurate judgment of 
the chorus as a whole, owing the objections to 
the Hall for such a meeting. 








Science. 


WaRREN Upnam, of the Geological Survey 
of Minnesota, recently developed his views 
about Lake Agassiz before the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Minnesota. This lake 
filled the valley of the Red River of the North 
in the glacial period, the outlet being at the 
present head of the Minnesota River, which 
joins the Mississippi near St. Paul. According 
to Upham, the barrier at the north over the 
present Lake Winnipeg consisted of the south- 
ern edge of the ice-sheet. The lake existed in 
the Champlain Period and must have been 
almost as large as Lake Superior. When at Its 
greatest hight, it stood 200 feet over the Lake 
of the Woods, 450 over our northern boundary, 
and 600 over Lake Winnipeg. General G. C. 
Warren in 1868 first suggested the existence 
of a lake in thie valley, but explained its pres- 
ence by believing an elevation of the land 
must have prevented the waters from flowing 
into Hndson’s Bay. Upham conclusively 
proves Warren’s theory to be untenable. All 
our river valleys which had terraces formed ir 
the Champlain Period possess a slope down- 
stream. Hence, the beaches formed around 
the borders of this glacial lake, if Warren’s 
theory were correct, should be horizontal or 
exhibit an inclination northerly. Upham run 
levels carefully from Lake Traverse, the source 
of Red River, for 150 miles northerly. He 
found four beaches, the highest 1,055 feet above 
the sea, at Lake Traverse, and 1,180 feet at 
Lake Maple, near Crookston, 150 miles north 
from the old outlet. Hence, this ancient 
water-line has heen tilted up 125 feet in this 
distance of 150 miles. There must have been 
a barrier 85 feet high at the south end of this 
old lake. The three lower beaches all likewise 
rise in proceeding northerly, though not at the 
same rate. One of them rises 90. and another 
165 feet in the same distance. The author 
supposes this rise is due to the tendency of the 
water to adhere to the ice, in accordance with 
views propounded by him in the ‘Geology of 
New Hampshire.’? In the East, during this 
period, there was a depression of the land, 
greater in proceeding northerly. The contrary 
movement on Lake Agassiz shows that differ- 
ent conditions prevailed in the two sections. 
Whep this lake existed, its waters discharged 
into Minnesota River and thence into the 
Mississippi. Minnesota River, together with 
Lake Agassiz, made a very large addition to 
the dimensions of the Mississippi. Other cel- 
ebrated glacial lakes are Bonneville, or the 
ancient Salt Lake of Utah, discharging into 
Snake River; Lahontan, in Nevada; and in 
Glen Roy, in Scotland. 


...-A Continental observer, M. de Mere- 
jowsky, has lately studied the question whether 
the lower crustaceans distinguish colors? He 
experimented chiefly with larve of Balanus, a 
cirrhipede crustacean, also some marine cope- 
poda. The little creatures, inclosed in a vessel, 
seemed fully alive to the difference between 
light of any kind and darkness; for, whereas, 
in the dark, they were scattered throughout the 
veseel, they always gathered about a ray of any 
light, coming from a slit. M. de Merejowsky 
considers, however, that it is exclusively the 
quantity of light, not the quality, that affects 


them. Using np ota to admit white 
light, the other cOdlored—he found that the 








crustaceans preferred the former light—alZ 
gathering around it if the colored light was 
deep red or violet, and most of them if the 
color was bright red, yellow, or green. They 
always preferred a bright light, like yellow, to 
a@ somber one, like violet. When two rays of 
equal intensity were admitted, the crustaceans 
gathered in nearly equal numbers about them, 
whatever the nature of the colors. There is, 
then, according tothis author, says the English 
Mechanic, a great difference in the mode of per- 
ception of light between the lower crustaceans 
and man, and even between them and ants. 
While we see different colors and their different 
intensities, the crustaceans see only one color 
with different variations of intensity. We 
perceive colors as colors; they only perceive 
them as light. 





P evsonalities. 


A LETTER written by General Garfield 
during his first year at Williams College has 
been printed by a Western newspaper. ‘‘If I 
gain nothing else by my course,” he writes, ‘*I 
shall, at least, rid myself of that reverential 
awe which I have been accustomed to feel 
toward a man with more sheepskin than sense. 
The world is terribly gulled by college puffs.” 
He also gives his impressions of New England, 
and says: ‘‘The people here look some ways 
down on Western men and institutions; but I 
say that, if New England has any boasting to do, 
she must do it quickly or it will be forever 
too late.”’ 





....An anecdote of the late Earl of Beacons- 
field is related by 2 London paper. When he 
returned to office after his first retirement, a 
question arose as to making Lord Rosslyn 
Master of the Buckhounds. His Lordship had, 
it was urged, every qualification for the post. 
He was a good sportsman, was especially good- 
looking, and would like the work. On the 
contrary, it was averred that he swore like no- 
body since the army in Flanders. ‘‘Swears, 
does he !’? quoth Dizzy. ‘‘ Then we will make 
him Lord High Commissioner to the Church of 
Scotland.” And it was done. ‘ 


...-The Hon. James F. Wilson, the newly- 
elected senator from Iowa, {s described as 
above the medium size, with a compact, square 
figure, solid neck and square head, covered 
with hair now quite gray. He lookssomething 
like a common soldier in the regular army, 
with an unspiritnal obedience in his face, and 
alook of one who had received hard knocks 
and walked his pace witha musket many a 
rainy night. Heis a popular man on account 
of his democratic manners, rather than from 
any effort to please. 


...-General Grant, when asked recently 
where was the sword which he wore at Lee’s 
surrender, answered: ‘*I didn’t have any on. 
Iseldom wore asword. 1 did wear one at the 
Battle of Shiloh, and it saved my life. A ball 
struck it and broke the scabbard, which 
dropped on the field. I believe Mrs. Grant has 
the blade. She is better at saving things than 
Iam.” 


...»Dr. J.J. Moran, who was at bis death- 
bed, says the story that Edgar Allan Poe died 
in a drunken debauch is untrue; that he was 
drugged by some Baltimore roughs, robbed and 
thrust into the street, where he lay till a friend 
recognized bim and sent him to a hospital ; but 
there was no smell of liquor or othersign of in- 
toxication about him. 


..»-Charles Dickens, Jr., the son of the great 
novelist, is described as a practical, unromantic 
young man, who devotes himself to the more 
lucrative forms of publishing, such as guide 
books, ete. He has just issued the ‘‘ Continent- 
al AB C Railway Guide,” for the use of 
American and English travelers. 


...- King Kalakaua, of the Sandwich Islands, 
is fitting up the new royal palace at Honolulu, 
which has cost about a quarter of a million, 
and has sent his chamberlain to this country 
after the furniture, which he expects to buy in 
this city, Philadelphia, and Boston. 


...-A monument is to be erected at Batavia, 
N. Y., to the nemory of William Morgan, who 
was supposed to have been murdered by 
Masons, for betraying the secrets of their order. 
Over 2,000 persons are said to have contributed 
to the cost of the memorial. 


...-Mr. Edward A. Freeman, the historian, 
looks like atypical Saxon. He is short, stout, 
heavily-bearded; his eyes are shrewd and his 
manner often abrupt and independent to the 
last degree. 


....-The Grand Duke Constantine, uncle to 
the Czar, has taken a house in Paris, and it is 
probable that he will reside there in future, as 
be is not permitted to return to Russia. 


...eThe present Congress now sitting in 
Washington numbers among its members 
eight Irishmen, five Englishmen, four Scoteh- 
men, and three Germans. 
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Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BROWNSON, T. G., removes from Three 
Rivers, Mich., to Morgan Paik, Ml., for 
study. 

BRUNK, G. E., removes from Dundas, Minn., 
to Dover, Ill. 

COOKE, J. B., removes from Lima, 0O., to 
Greeley, Col. 

CUTTING, Sewatt 8., D.D., died last week in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GENUNG, J. F., becomes pastor in Westport, 
w. F 

HERRILL, D. C., Union, Micb., resigns. 

JESSUP, A. H., ord. at Whitesville, N. Y. 

MONROE, L. H., ord. in Kinderhook, Mich. 

PODD, J. A. D., inst. in Olivet ch., Chicago, 
Ii. 

RICH, J. H., accepts call to Truxton, N. Y. 

ROBERT, W. H., becomes pastor in Morgan, 
Tex. 

SAVAGE, C.8., ord. in Hannibal, Mo. 

WHITCOMB, CuHartes F., accepts call to 
Plank Road, N. Y. 











OONGREGATIONAL,. 


BRANDE, A. G. (Freewill Baptist), Johns- 
town, Wis., accepts call to Charles City, 
Iowa. 

BULLOCK, M. A., Metamora, Mich., called to 
Conneaut, O. 

CASE, H. M., Oneida, IIl., resigns. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Wituram A., 
Mass., resigns. 

COLTON, Erastus, Willington, Conn., re- 
signs, : 

CUTTER, Marswart M., 
Mass., resigns. 

EVEREST, Caarves H., Plymouth Church, 
Chicago, Ill., resigns. 

FLETCHER, D., resigns at Bowlder, Col. 

GILBERT, Mrx, died, Jan. 30th, in Chicago, 
Ill., aged 33. 

KIMBALL, Woopsvry §&., died, recently, in 
Presque Isle, Me., aged 38. 

LEETE, W. W., accepts call to Ridgefield, 

oon. 

LOCKE, J. N., died at Gould, Kan., Feb. 2d. 

LOOMIS, A. L, P., inst. in Rosendale, Wis. 

MAXWELL, Asram, died, recently, at West 
Andover, O. 

MoDUFFEE, Samvuet Y., Ludlow, Mass., 
called to Brimfield, Mass. 

MoINTOSH, CHar es, Anita, Ia., accepts call 
to York, Neb. 

MoMILLEN, W. F., Bellevue, accepts call to 
Lyme, 

MUNROE, Ecsert N., East Granville, called 
to Holyoke, Mass. 

PECK. H. Porter, of Andover Seminary, 
called to Dutch Reformed Church, Hemp- 
stead, L. I. 

PERRY, P. W. (Freewill Baptist), Great Falls, 
N. H., accepts call to Dowagiac, Mich. 
SELL, Henry T., Lysander, accepts call to 

Cortland, N. Y. 

SPENCER, J. G., Irwington, accepts call to 
Norfolk, Neb. 

WARFIELD, F. A., called to Porter Church, 
Brockton, Mass. 

beta’ velar W. D., accepts call to Denver, 

ol. 


Berkeley, 


West Medford, 


LUTHERAN. 
DOLBEER, W. H., Sulphur Springs, accepts 
call to West Liberty, O. 


FOX, L. A., D. D., becomes professor in Roa- 
noke College, Salem, Va. 

GLADHILL, J. T.. removes from Luthers- 
burg, Penn., to Smicksburg, Ind. 

— J. H., accepts call to Trenton, 


KAESSMAN, C. F. A., tnst. in Trinity ch., 
Baltimore, Md. 


LAITZLE, W. G., Lehighton, resigns and re- 
moves to Lebanon, Penn., for rest. 


MARTEUS, D. M., inst. in Jonestown, Penn. 
wy Nhe J. N., accepts call to Rochelle, 
a. . 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
CUNDALL, Isaac N., St. Louis, Mo., called to 
Allegan, Mich. 


——— A., accepts call to Carson City, 
ev. 


LEES, ANDREW, accepts call to Trinity ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


Leen, renee Joun F., inst. in Glen Clove, 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

GRAY, Joserx R., Columbia, Mo., accepts call 
to Greeley, Col. 

HARRISON, W. H., D.D., called to Catskill, 
) 


HENDLEY, C. J., goes to Baldwin, Wis. 

HONEYMAN, MELvin, ord. deacon in Den- 
ver, Col. 

HUNT, Georae H., Tuskaloosa, Ala., resigns. 

TE NEE, R. W., Hampstead, S. C., re- 
signs. 

MOORE, MELVILLE M., accepts call to Oxford, 

88. 


PRICHARD, J. B., Ludington, Mich., resigns. 


.SUTTON, GrorceE C., accepts call to Owens- 


boro, Ky. 
SWEETLAND, E. R., Baldwin, Wis., resigns. 
TEST, Zaccnevs, ord. priest in Richmond, Ind. 
THOMPSON, H., becomes canon of cathedral 
in Davenport, Iowa. 
WAGER, Peter, Kirksville, Mo., resigns. 
WRIGHT, W.E., accepts call to Wausau, Wis, 
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LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 26th. 





THE GROWTH OF THE KINGDOM.— Maxx 
tv, 21—34. 





Nores.—‘‘ Js the lamp brought?’~—The an- 
cients used not a candle, but a real lamp, in 
which olive ofl wasbarned. It wasof earthen- 
ware, a shallow dish, half as big as a saucer; 
sometimes open at the top, with one side 


pinched together, to hold the wick, and some. 
times closed at the top, with a bole in the 
middle to pour in the of] and another at one 
end for the wick, and a handle at the other. 
“The bushel.”"—A measure holding 
about a peck, called the modius. “ The 
bed." — The divan for sleeping or reclining. 
* The stand.”"—The ancient lampstands 
are very various and sometimes as elaborate as 
our chandeliers. The meaning of the illustra- 
tion is that these parables are meant to be un- 
derstood. They are not @ blind secret. It 
shall be made clear what is the coming King- 
dom of God and that Christ is now bringing it 
to the light. ‘ With what measure ye mete,”’ 
ade,—The more carefully ye listen to my para- 
bles and teachings and appropriate the truthe 
of them the more fustruction shall ye receive. 
“ As (fa man should cast seed.”"—The King- 
dom of God should come by the sowing of the 
seed of Christ’s teaching, which should gradu- 
ally grow until it should prevail. ** He 
putteth in the sick/e."—This merely completes 
the picture of the full harvest, and yet sug- 
gests the final judgment. “ Mustard seed,” 

-The wild mustard of Palestine is here cor- 
rectly deseribed. 

Iustruction.—Find your place and go there. 
Discover what your proper work is—teaching, 
atudy, farming, housework—and goat it. 

Your place is where your duty is, and your 
duty is where you can do the most good. If 
you are achild, your duty is where your parents 
put you—in school, in the shop, whatever it 
may be—and there you are to let your light 
shine. 

The light must shine. It muat be evident 
that you are doing your work very well, just 
as well as you can. Let folks say of you: That 
lamp is very bright. There are some lamps 
that don’t sine as well as they should—they 
need trimming; and there are others that are 
electric lights and their light helps everybody. 
Jesus Christ is the great Sup, and we all walk 
in bis light. 

Christ did not mean to let bis teachings be 
hid long. He spoke parables, but he explained 
them to those who were ready to hear. The 
world was not ready then; but it is ready now 
that be base died. 

If « man will not improve what truth he has, 
he can’t expect more. Itis the man that im- 
proves his chances who gets chances, The 
man who once begins to save money gets 
money to save, and be who wastes money finds 
soon that he can’t get any to waste. The more 
one learns the easier it is to learn. The more 
one refuses to learn the harder it is to learn. 
All this is a law of Nature, and equally of God. 
His truth comes to those who improve it, and 
is taken away from those who reject it. 

We need not expect to succeed in anything 
all at once. One does not become wise or good 
in a day. The seed put in the ground does 
not produes its fruit all at once. It takes 
weeks and months for it to produce its har- 
vest; but, if the seed is sowed, the barvest is all 
the time approaching. Let a boy begin by 
sowing good seed, by faithful study and work, 
and the fruit will come surely, in the end, ina 
successful, honorable life, very different from 
the fruit of laziness and vice. 

Many a person sows seed when he does not 
think of it. The seed of weeds is not sown 
consciously, and, if they are scattered about, 
they grow all the same, and it seems as if 
weeds would grow where nothing else would. 
Bad habits grow by mere neglect. Neglect is 
iteelf a bad babit. Carefulness is a good habit 
that requires conscious and laborious sowing; 
but carelessness Is a weed, that will grow with- 
out attention. Idleness, wastefulness, bad 
company, filthy covversation—all these bear 
speedy fruit, and one soon finds that hie repu- 
tation is spoiled and the harvest is want, 

Christ’s Kingdom began like a mustard seed, 
but now it is filling the earth. The grace, the 
beauty, the worth of all our present civiliza- 
tlon comes from Christianity. There is no 
civilization of high character without Chris- 
tlavity. The seed was a very small one when 
Jesus was talking to only a few dixciples, but 
he saw what its mighty future would be. 

Christianity now bas more vitality than any 
otber religion. It is growing faster than any 
other. It is supplanting all others. It is leay. 
eving all others. That was a good seed planted 
tm Nazareth. 

Let a teacher follow Christ’s example tn 
teaching by illustrations, stories, anything to 
attract the attention. 
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The Sunday-schoot. School and College. Literature, ; 





Canprnan Manwine, speaking of the dis- 
tribution of prizes to the students of the Ham- 
mersmith Training College, said he was glad 
publicly to acknowledge that the London 
School Board had always acted with perfect 
fairness to Catholic schools. He, however, 
declared that the religious education of the 
country was steadily declining. It had been, 
on the whole, good from 1847 to 1870; but since 
the latter date it had become less and less 
Christian. The one hope remaining was that 
Ireland was entirely Christian and Catholic 
and would stand as one man for denominational 
schools. Scotland, too, would adhere to its 
Protestant denominational schools, and so 
also would the Church of England. He urged 
that steps should be taken to obtain a royal 
commission on the whole subject. 


----Ata meeting of the trustees of Boston 
University, on the 25th inst., it was unanimous- 
ly voted to establish in the academic depart- 
ment or College of Liberal Arts, sixty-four free 
scholarships for the benefit of deserving and 
needy students. These will be divided eyual- 
ly between the sexes. They will be adminis- 
tered by the faculty, according to regulations 
now in process of preparation. In grateful 
commemoration of the munificent legacy of Mr. 
Rich, which amounts to nearly $1,000,000, these 
new foundations will be perpetually known as 
the Isaac Rich scholarships. 


..-»Maryland paid out for public school 
education last year the sum of $1,604,580.77. 
The state has 2,089 schools and an average at- 
tendance of 79,7389. There are in the state 134,- 
488 persons who are unable to read or write. 
The amount expended on colored schools last 
year was $151,544.53. The secretary of the 
state board of education asks ff help can be ob- 
tained from Congress for the illiterates. He 
declares that the proportion of {lliterates in 
the several counties corresponds generally 1o 
the proportion of colored population. 


--.-A larger proportion of the population go 
to school in Burmah than in any other part of 
India. There is a national system of monastic 
education, in which are included 2,645 schools, 
with 65,820 pupils. Nearly every Burman man 
or boy comes under instruction of some sort for 
a part of his life ata kyoung (or monastery), and 
itis partly by reason of the religious and secular 
teachings imparted at the kyoungs that these 
institutions have acquired and retain so strong 
a hold onthe veneration of all Burmans. 


..+.The permanent endowment fund of the 
University of Pennsylvania has been increased 
$265,000 during the past eleven months, of 
which Mr. Joseph A. Wharton gave $100,000 and 
the late Colonel Thomas A. Scott $50,000. 
Both branches of the Philadelphia councils 
have just recommended the sale and conveyance 
to the University of several lots of land in West 
Philadelphia, which will enable it to enlarge 
its buildings and extend its scope of usefnl- 
ness. 


..-s Washburn College, at Topeka, Kan., 
has an attendance this year of 153 students, 
24 of this number pursuing their studies in the 
academic department, 15 in the ladies’ course, 
88 in the classical preparatory, and 76 in the 
English and business department. The corps 
of instruction numbers 10, under the prest- 
dency of the Rev. Peter McVicar, D. D. 


..--Mr. Chadbourne’s election to the prest- 
dency of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege is really a restoration, he having been the 
first president of the institution, on Its establisb- 
ment, In 1866. He will assume the duties for a 
year without pay, and will then let the trustees 
decide how much be shall recetve. 


....The Board of City Trusts of Philadelphia 
having decided that there is nothing in the 
will of the late Stephen Girard to prevent the 
establishment of a mechanical department in 
Girard College, the sum of $5,000 has been ap- 
propriated to test the project practically. If 
the trial is satisfactory, funds will be provided 
to continue the department. 


...-Several students of the Wisconsin State 
University objected to paying a yearly fee of 
$10, on the ground that the University wasa 
free institution. The matter was finally 
brought up in the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, 
whose judgment has been rendered adverse to 
the students. 


.ee-FPresident Grévy has issued a decree 
throwing open instraction In modern languages 
in the lyeées and colleges for girls to ladies 
able to obtain a certificate of aptitude for such 
instruction. 

....The board of education of Newark, N. J., 
estimates that the public schools of the city 
will require an appropriation of $250,837 for 
the present year. 


...-Bive women have held the office of coun- 
ty superintendent of education tn Nebraska 





during the past two yeans, 
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Tue esthetes speak of work as unleisure. 


-.-.The Chilian bite proves to be much worse 
than the Peruvian bark. 


..When Patti leaves this country, where 
will she go? To Patti-gone-ia, of course. 


----Columbus made the egg-stand, but 
Italians of leas renown have made the peanut- 
stand. 


--.-Of course, it is generally conceded that 
the person who is struck speechless with joy is 
a mute-elated being. 


«+.-They have a brand of whiskey in Ken- 
tucky known as the “ Horn of Plenty,”’ because 
it will corn you copiously. 


.... The oldest inhabitant is generally a man ; 
not because he is given to lying, but because 
he commenced owning up to his age sooner. 


-+eeAvoid that which you blame others for 
doing, says one of our wise men. Well, things 
have come to a pretty pase if a man can’t kiss 
his own wife. 


...-Charles Dudley Warner says that, while 
the country Is filled with people unable to pay 
for a newspaper, he has never heard of any- 
body unable to edit one. 


----A man who was sentenced to ninety- 
nine years’ imprisonment in Texas appealed 
for clemency, and the kind-hearted judge, 
much affected by the scene, took off six 
months. 


..."* Who's this ere Oscar Wilde?’ said a 
street Arab to his mate. ‘“‘Oh! he’s orly a 
tall Mick that’s put In bere to show people how 
mean a man looks with his little brother's 
pants on.”’ 


..A Western editor recetved a letter from 
a subscriber asking him to publish a cure for 
apple-tree worms. He replied that he could 
not suggest a cure until he knew what ailed the 
worms. 


....George Smalley telegraphs from London 
that Mrs. Langtry’s “ankles areslender.”’ Let 
us thank Heaven and Cyrus Field that we have 
the Atlantic Cable, so we can have this fact 
telegraphed to us, and not have to wait for It to 
come by mail. 


...-A member of a London club was standing 
on the club-house steps when a gentleman 
came up to him and asked him if there was a 
gentleman with one eye named Walker in the 
club. ‘I don’t know,” was the answer. 

* What was the name of his other eye ?”” 


..e- Twixt the old-fashioned rushlicht 
And the new-fashioned Brush light 
The difference is mighty, indeed ; 
But yet there is one light, 
The God-given sunlight, 
That science can ne’er supersede, 


....In New York, on Monday evening, 
twenty-five young men were given instructions 
in the Trade Schools on practical and scientific 
plumbing. The practical part, it is presumed, 
consisted in tearing up fifty dollars’ worth of 
flooring to repair a forty-cent leak which was 
located in another place, while the ecientific 
portion comprised the art of making out the 
bilL 


....A correspondent writes and asks if it is 
healthy to eat nights. Wecan’t tellhim. We 
never ate a night, nor do we know now any- 
one who has any more experience than we 
have. Weshould imagine, however, that ordi- 
narfly such food would not be what might be 
called “‘ light food,” yet, at the same time, we 
think aman would have to eat a very large hole 
Into a dark night before he would be weighted 
down with oversatiety. “ 


.»-eThe Rev. Dr. MeCosh, of Princeton Col- 
lege, tells a story of a Negro who prayed 
earnestly that he and his colored brethren 
might be preserved from their upsettin’ sins. 
« Bradder,” said one of his friends, at the cloce 
of the meeting, “* you ain’t got de bang ob dat 
ar word. It’s besettin’, not upsettin’.”” 
*¢ Brudder,”’ replied the other, “if that’s so, it’s 
so; but | was prayin’ de Lord to save us from 
de sin ob ’toxication, an’ ef dat ain’t an upset- 
tin’ sin I dunno what am.” 


....Governor Vance, of North Carolina, was 
in Philadelphia the other day, and while there 
met in the person of a hotel-waiter a Negro, 
advanced to middle age, whom he had known 
down South. He made a few pleasant re- 
marks to the colored man, and got led into 
twitting bim about religious matters, on 
which the darky spoke with some fervor. 
“ Well, now, Joe,”’ said the Governor, “ do you 
really believe in this election by God, that you 
speak of ”’ ‘ Deed I do, Massa Vance,” ssid 
the Negro, seriously, with a shake of the head, 
“ Well, do you think I am elected to be saved ?”’ 
“ Scasely know, Massa Vance; but I nebber 
heerd of any one being "lected what wasn’t e 
canderdate.” 
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Ihe prompt mention in our lst of “ Books of the Week’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers fer all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
Jor further notice. 


MANUALS OF SACRED SONG.* 





THE most important event in the recent 
history of sacred music is probably the pub- 
lication in England of *‘ Hymns and Tunes, 
Ancient and Modern.” Mr. E. G. Monk, 
its leading nuthor, has ofien been confused 
with the distinguished organist at York; 
but there is not so much, we believe, as a 
cousinship between them—except musical- 
ly, in which respect the two helped each 
other wonderfully. The York and Durham 
choirs grew famous and the mannal gained 
a circulation which is only rivaled by that 
of the New Testament. 

Some measure of the enormous influence 
of this work may be given by its sale, which 
in Great Britain and the colonies has not 
been less in the grand total than twenty-five 
millions of copies. The annual sale during 
the last year alone was more than a million 
copies. In this country more than five 
hundred thousand copies have heen sold, 
and it remains the fons et origo of what is 
characteristical!y new in the multitudinous 
books which are now springing into exist- 
ence, particularly on this side the Atlantic, 

A greater difference can hardly be 
imagined than between this book and the 
“Plymouth Collection,” which, however, 
resembled it in this, that it was destined to 
open new paths and Icad off in a movement. 
Unfortunately, however, for the musical and 
hymnological interests involved, there was 
far less of unmixed good in the ‘‘ Plymouth 
Collection” than in its English predecessor. 
It had this great, good quality: it was kind- 
ling, it passed over our congregations like 
a waveof pew song. It was very much 
mixed up, The knowing ones, the purists, 
and long-headed people railed at it, 
and did not cease their railing until worse 
things appeared to draw their fire. 

But, now that we have gone far enough to 
have a history to look back on and be sure 
of the tendencies of things, we must give 
this book the praise of having begun a 
movement which had more in it than 
appeared at the time, and begun it strongly. 

The next significant manual was the An- 


dover ‘‘ Sabbath Hymn and Tune Book,” ° 


into which went a vast amount of labor and 
erudition. The “ Plymouth” faults, incon- 
sistencies, and shallow sentimentalities were 
largely weeded out, and a manual produced 
which has not been praised too much. The 
old editions deserve even to be rated higher 
than they are, though we have seen some 
later editions with changes in them for the 
worse—as, for instance, the dropping of the 
very excellent tune ‘* Ovio.” 

The defect of the book was ore that char- 
acterizes Lowell Mason’s music, which, 
with all its excellence, never rose fair and 
full into the rezion of song, where it shook 
itself free of all the suggestions of effort 
and of method. The hymns were kept more 
or less in sympathy with the same defect 
and were such as were to be expected of a 
committee in conference or from a plodding 
revising editor, biting his quill half a day 
over a word. 

Twenty years ago these two books fair- 
ly represented the two poles of the new 
movement toward congregational song. 
The Andover book had the solid backing 
of the musicians and of those who cared 
more for dignity in the service; but it started 
under great drawbacks, like an overloaded 
bird or like one whose frame and whose 
pinions were not the best for flight. In 
both hymn and tune it lacked those finish- 
ing and perfecting touches which would 


® Tax EVANGELICAL AYMNAL, WITH TuxEs. Compiled 
by Tue Rev. CoakLes CUTHBERT Hatt and SicismonD 
Lasan. New York and Chicago: A.8. Barnes & Co, 
8vo, pp. 621. 


Sones FoR THE Lorp’s House. Edited by C. D’W. 
Brmomax. New York: A.C. Armstrong &Son. 8vo, 
276. 


Tux SunparScnoo. Hrmuwat. Containing also 
Hymns suited for other occasions. Compiled and 
edited by Tae Rev. Craries L. HctTcHins. Boston: 
Congregational Publishing House. 12mo, pp. 816. 


AGELECTION OF Srinrrval Sones, wiTH Music. For 
the Sunday-school. by Tas 


Selected and 
Rev. Cnarces 8S. Ropmsox, D.D. New York: Scribner 
a@Co. Pp. 192 Alsoan edition of the above (New 
York Centary Co.) containing the hymns without 
| the music. SPmo, pp. 260. 
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muke them easy, satisfying, and inspiring. 
lt was like a poem, fine in meter and in 
diction, but whose words lacked the unde- 
fini ble qualities required to make them 
« winged words,” 

The inevitable consequence of such a 
start has been what we have seen. A de- 
mand was created which was not met by 
the works which created it. The public 
mind was confused in its first step. The 
lovers of good music, the purists, and the 
partv of sound ideas committed themselves 
to dullness; and the sentimentalists had 
this to say for themselves, that the people 
sang their music, and the revivalists took it 
up, and it added force to the religious 
morement. 

The consequence was easy to predict. 
The furnishing of the churches with 
manuals of song fell into the hands of the 
publishers. A new branch of literature 
spring up, in which the awakened but not 
proportionally instructed interest of the 
people wns catered to. By a necessary 
law of esthetic gravitation, these books 
grew more and more sensational. In the 
Moody and Sankey “ Revival Hymns and 
Tunes” they reached what we think must 
prove thelowest line. Even here something 
was to be said forthem. They still served, 
ina way, a good purpose, but with many 
drawbacks, Their general character had 
passed from the sentimental to the sensu- 
ous. They crossed the dangerous line 
which separates rational and purifying re 
ligious emotion from a perilous kind of re- 
ligious erotiam or mystic passionism. They 
relied on subdued pbysical sensibility, in- 
stead of awakened conscience, to make the 
hesrers receptive of divine truth. Their 
use was followed bya marked decline of 
Intellectual vigor, drew the people away 
from well-defined views of truth, and 
tanght them to base their religious life on 
moods, rather than on principle and on 
truth 

All this was the natural consequence of a 
false stutt, which divided the truth and 
started the movement in two lines, neither 
oneof which was in full possession of the 

case. 

During the past ten years intelligent ef- 
forts hnve been made to reach the difficulty 
by doing what should have been done at 
first, and producing manuals which were at 
once full of song and atthe same time up 
tothe highest standard. The first covsid- 
erable and really intelligent step in this 
direction which came to our notice was 
Dr. Hatfield's ‘‘Church Hymn-Book,” and 
naturally enough it was too much in ad- 
vance to receive the attention it deserved. 
Dr. R»'inson’s ‘* Songs of the Sanctuary,” 
though not a bad book in itself, is not to 
be mentioned here, because it won its great 
suecess simply on the ground that it hit 
the average standard. It did not do the 
thing required nor meddle with the reign- 
ine taste. It made no attempt to lead. It 
did not let things down and it certainly did 
nothing to improve them. In its successive 
editions it has cautiously followed the rising 
standard, and embodied one good tune 
afier another as it came into use, Dr. Hat- 
field did more. He had caught the strains 
of the coming song, and in his book the 
old instrument, like the organ in Cecilia’s 
hands, as painted hy Raphael, dropped to 
the ground and fell in pieces. 

The munual prepared by Drs. Schaff, 
Hitcheock, and Eddy and the Episcopal 
Hymnal were long steps in advance, which 
have been followed by others—such as the 
“Oberlin Book,” that prepared by the 
Rev. Mr, Richards, and, above all, the 
Messrs. Hall and Lasar’s Hoangelical Hym- 
nal. A striking fruit of the same inspira- 
tion in manuals for the Sunday-school is 
The Sunday-school Hymnal, by the Rev. 
Charles L. Hutchins. (Boston: Congrega- 
tional Publishing Society.) 

We have already spoken of the hymns 
contained in most of these books and re- 
strict our remarks now to the music. They 
all show a tendency away from music essen- 
tial'y unfit for religious use; but their 
authors have by no means made equal prog- 
ress in grasping the terms of the problem 
bor in perceiving exactly what is required. 
Mr. Lasur, in the two books of which he is 
the musical editor, and Mr. Hutchins, in 
The Sunday-school Hymnal, are far beyond 
all the others {p their conception of the kind 
of music to be employed, They both com- 
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mit the mistake of providing too much, and 
Mr. Lasar is overfond of music of a certain 
limited range, while Mr. Hutchins, by his 
freer aud wider selections, introduces a 
wider and better variety into his book. 

In The Evangelical Hymnal this recun- 
dancy of music is due partly to the libertics 
taken in the choice of hymns in strange me- 
ters, which go only with special tunes. 
But there is greater waste in the introduc- 
tion of a large number of English tunes 
which go on very similar themes, or 
which are little more than rhythmic scales 
sung up and down, or varied a little in 
fifths and thirds. There is great monotony 
in a service of song composed of such 
tunes. They sink into a mannerism which 
is only too marked in the English chapels 
on the Continent and which 1s commonly 
observed in the parochial churches of En- 
gland. This music {s essentially German in 
its themes and in its method; butit employs 
only certain tones, intervals, and themes of 
what in the land of its nativity is a great 
and various whole. The German an- 
thology of sacred song is vast; but 
in the practice of no one Church 
is the whole heard. The tunes sung are 
strongly and characteristically marked, as 
oursare. One strain caught at the door is 
enough to identify them. This cannot be 
said of all this English music, and Mr. 
Lasar would improve his book by cutting 
down his tunes to such as are marked with 
distinct and characteristic melodies. Some 
of these tunes, fine as they are, depend for 
their impression on certain reverbatory or 
echoing effects of the tunes, following each 
other as they do. This may be a practical 
point in a few of our churches, as it certain- 
ly is in many in England; but,on the whole, 
it is wasted here and out of place, as it also 
isin Germany. The excessive use of tunes 
of this character gives the musical editor- 
ship a trace of mannerism, which, how- 
ever, is not so bad as the rather snobbish 
pedantry of the hymnological editor who 
quotes the great reformer as ‘‘The Rev. 
Martin Luther, D.D.” 

Nevertheless, Lasar’s work {s not only 
the best. More than this, it is right in prin- 
ciple and method. He has grasped clearly 
and correctly the terms of the problem. 
He knows what is the essential quality in 
music which fits it to carry on it the varied 
worship of song, and at the same time he 
knows the true musical quality which in- 
sures that the tune will be sung easily, 
naturally, with delight, and with the emo- 
tions which the hymn should inspire. 

He has done a good deal in the way of 
omitting well-worn standards, such as 
“Hebron” and ‘‘ Boylston.” He might 
have done more, and so helped himself as 
to the size of his book. In Germany no 
tunes are published with the hymns. 
All which are sung are familiar. The non- 
familiarity of the tune is the one reason for 
printing it. There is no sense in filling up 
our books with the score in four parts of 
** Ward,” ‘‘Balerma,” and several dozens 
like them. They are familiar enough to 
live of themselves. 

As to Mr. Hutchins, he had a different 
task; yet not as different as may be sup- 
posed. The Sunday-school tune differs 
from the church tune more in time and 
rhythm than in anything else. Children 
wil] catch an air more quickly than older 
people. There are differences enough in 
the two cases to require different books, 
but the musical principles that apply are 
very much the same. 

We do not commit ourselves to all Mr. 
Hutchins’s tunes or hymns. The point we 
make is that he has the right method. 
There is too much of his book bya half and 
more for any purpose but that of a Sunday- 
school anthology, and where there is so 
much the obligation to a high standard of 
selection is less felt. ' 

Ascompared with Dr. Robinson's Selection 
of Spiritual Songs with Music for the Sunday- 
school, the difference is very great, and all 
the greater because Dr. Robinson's is in its 
way a good book. It is decorous and dig- 
nified, but the precise thing required to 
carry it and fit it for its function the anthor 
does not understand. He does a0! know 
what makes the difference between the song 
that is just what it showld be, and, there- 
fore, goes easily and gitoziously on, and 
that which does its best, but falls 
short. The selections of hymns is inap- 











propriate. What place is there in the 
emotions or experiences of a Sunday-school 
for such a hymn as ‘‘O Sacred Head now 
Wounded”? There is a sprinkling of the 
very best tunes—as Dykes’s ‘‘ Holy, Haly,” 
‘Sun of my Soul,” ‘*O Paradise,” ‘‘As 
with Gladness Men of Old,” ‘‘ Crown Him 
with many Crowns,” ‘‘We March to Vic- 
tory,” ard others; but ‘‘Sun of my Soul” 
is set to an inferior tune by W. F. Sherwin, 
while the immortal ‘‘ Hursely,” to which it 
is now wedded, is printed as an alternate 
at the bottom of the page and not men- 
tioned in the index. The same imperti- 
nence of extruding a classic for the sake of 
obtruding this author is repeated in the 
hymn ‘Hark! Hark! my Soul! Angelic 
Songs!” So E. H. Sears’s Christmas hymn, 
*‘It Came Upon the Midnight Clear,” in- 
stead of being set to Willis’s superb carol, 
written forit, or to the classic ‘‘ Noel,” as in 
the English books, is set to some nonde- 
script thing, ‘‘ arranged from Concone.” 
Yet the only “flutter as of wings” the 
book makes is in a few spots like these. 
For the rest, neither hymn nor tune have 
merit enough to carry them. Plainly, the 
author does not understand the subject well 
enough to find his way to the best things. 
They exist in abundance, to judge from Mr. 
Hutchins, in superabundance, and he has 
found them easily. We will not say tbat 
along with them he has not joined a good 
deal of inferior work; but he has gone off 
the beaten track. He has not taken his hints 
from the publishers, not laid in for ‘‘ orig- 
inal compositions” with a lot of third or 
fourth-rate Sunday-school organ-grinders. 
We have some bones to pick with him; as, 
for example, how could he omit from a 
book for childhood in this age, crammed 
with materialistic theories of creation, ‘‘I 
Sing the Almighty Power of God”? But both 
in hymn and tune the book is keyed right. 
Its models are such lofty originals as Will- 
cox’s ‘*‘ Saviour, like a Shepherd Lead us,” 
or Cutter’s ‘‘ The Son of God goes forth to 
war,” or Shrubsole’s ‘‘All Hail the Power of 
Jesus’s Name”—better fa all points for the 
Sunday-school use than Holden’s ‘‘ Corona- 
tion.” In short, the tunes are musical and 
both hymns and tunes fitted in their na- 
ture and in their combination to be to the 
young people, who are to use them, the 
means of religious expression. 

We say little of Mr. Lasar’s ‘‘Englfsh 
Anthems” not because we esteem it less, but 
because it isa manual for choirs. It is a 
a magnificent edition, published by the 
Messrs. Biglow & Main, of selections 
from the ‘‘ English Anthems.” If any one 
should find (as we confess we do) that his 
favorites are not all here, we can only re- 
mind him that, though other game remains 
uncaught in the wood, what we have in 
hand may still be excellent. 





.... Beauttes ef Sacred Song. A Collection of the 
Very Best Compositions by the Best Masters (Dit- 
son & Co.) is a quarto published in the familiar 
style of the Messrs, Ditson & Co. of some fifty- 
eight well-known selections of sacred music 
and is arranged for home or choir use. 
Hymn Service No. 8, for the Sunday-school, is 
composed, compiled, and arranged by Rev. 
Robert Lowry and W. Howard Doane, embrac- 
ing hymns and songs, new and old, appropriate 
to the International Lessons for 1882. (Biglow 
& Main.) The word old, as we copy it from 
the title-page, does not mean classic nor imply 
any standard character in the tunes of 
this book, which are neither above nor 
below the ordinary Sunday-school song-book. 
Si’very Echoes of Praise and Prayer falls 
very much inthe same general class as the 
preceding, with this difference, that a large 
number of the tunes are composed by the ed- 
itor, Mr. J. H. Kurzenknabe, and is designed 
for children and youtls in the primary and in- 
termediate departments. The Song Treas- 
ury belongs in the same series and comes from 
the same editor. Both are also published by 
the Messrs. Grider & Brother, of York, Pa. 
The Song Treasury contains a complete posers 
of elementary instruction in vocal music and 
is designed for the miscellaneous needs of 
church, Sunday-school, and home, It is edited 
fairly; has too many of the anthor’s composi- 
tions and too much contemporary composition 
generally. It is evangelical; but follows a 
wrong method, doses not know how to shake 
off the sentimental languor, nor how to get a 
pure, vigorous, and bealthy gospel into song. 
In the preface of Twilight Zephyrs, a new 
collection of bymns and tunes for Sunday- 
schools, missionary meetings, anniversaries, 
temperance meetings, and the social cir- 
cle (St. Louis: Jobn Burns), the editor 
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G. W. Linton, assures us that, “unlike 
most works of this kind, this is free 
from secular music and hymns of a relig- 
fous bias.” It would strike us, then, as 
the very book to be thrown out. The 
author is not quite as good as his promise, 
for he prints ‘‘Just as I eam, without one 
Plea,” which is very distinctly a religious hymn. 
On the whole, however, he is as good as his 
word. Apart from religious considerations, we 
should like to inquire what his notions of 
childhood are, that he expects children ina 
Sunday-school to sing: 
“Iam — , I am weary of the cares and totls of 
life; 
Tam weary of its sorrows, I am weary of {ts strife; 
Iam weary of its flowers, that bloom so soon to die; 
And the immortal spirit pineth for !ts home beyond 
the sky.” 

As to the music, the author should know 
whether it is secular or not, for he has com- 
posed the greater part of it himself. We 
name together as good books of their kind 
The Wells of Salvation Songs for the Sab- 
bath-school, by John R. Sweney and Wm. J. 
Kirkpatrick (Philadelphia: John J. Hood); 
Bright Gems for Sabbath-schovs, Prayer-meetings, 
Services of Song, etc., by 8. B. Ellenberger (York, 
Pa.: Grider & Brother); and, similar but 
better, Heart and Voice in the Sunday-school, 
by W. F. Sherwin, assisted by Dr. Geo. F, 
Root and Jas. R. Murray (Cincinnati: John 
Church & Co.). In all these books we find 
good tunes end bymns #hd a serious evangel- 
ical purpose. They draw too much on contem- 
poraneous and not very good composers. 
Bright Gems publishes too much from Mr. 
Ellenberger. Mr. W. F. Sherwin’s Heart and 
Votce is done better than the others. It has 
reaped a benefit from the worthy and com- 
petent assistance of Geo. F. Root and contains 
some excellent tunes composed by him, as 
well as from other sources. The method in 
sllisthe same and is faulty. This is not the 
way to put the Gospel into song. The song 
is not what it should be and the Gospel 
is diluted and strained through too many 
other interests than the right one. Mr. 
Hutchina’s method (see our leader, above) is 
essentially different both as to hymn and tune, 
and, of course, produces a radically differ- 
ent result. The Beacon Light, by J. H. 
Tenney and E. A. Hoffman (Ditson & Co.) is 
musically on no essentially different plane 
from those named above. It is pure and digni- 
fied and sails as close to the strait nes of 
defined and historic Christianity as any editor 
can who bas a mixed public in view. 
Welcome Songs for Sabbath-schoole (Chicago: 
Fleming H. Revell) is on much the same plane 
as Mr. Sherwin’s “Heart and Voice,” only 
there is less of it, as the compilation 
contsins only fifty-seven selections. 
Unity Hymns and Uhorale for the Congre- 
gation and the Home, edited by W. C. Gannett, 
I, V. Blake, and F. L. Hosmer (published by 
“Unity,” 75 Madison Street, Chicago), is, as 
for brevity, a model compilation. The tunes 
are selected from the old standard repertories 
and arranged on cut pages, so that about 
sixty-six tunes are enough for the two hun- 
dred and fifty hymns of the book. The hymns 
are pretty freely altered from the originals, to 
bring them to the standard or average “‘ unity”’ 
of the volume. The collection leaves too many 
chords of faith untouched to be widely used 
and, with all its faultless editing, is so shorn of 
the grand features of Christian hymnology as 
to be “ splendidly null.” 


--eeThe Franklin Square Song Collection otf 
songs and hymns for schools and homes, 
nursery and fireside, selected by I. P. McCaskey 
(Harper & Brothers), is, as the title implies, a 
very miscellaneous compilation, but not too 
much soto meet the very definite practical 
need of such a book in nearly every family. 
Some of the adaptations strike us as very odd, 
indeed ; as, for example, ‘‘ Singing in the Rain,” 
which is set to the tune which has grown 
familiar to the young singers as “ Onward, 
Christian Soldier.” The volume is interspersed 
with notes as miscellaneous as the collection, 
but which fall in well with the plan of the 
book and carry it out. It is a bo@r to be 
commended on the practical grounds on 
which it was made to stand.——TZhe 
‘* Little Folks"” Album of Music is a collection 
of songs and rhymes, with music by J. 
W. Elliott, J. M. Bentley, Mus. Doc, and 
other composers. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & 
Co.) The musie is good, but hardly equal to 
that in the “Mother Goose Rhymes,” pub- 
lished, some years ago, by the first of these 
composers. The collection, however, takes a 
wider range, is good and amusing, and pro- 
fusely illustrated. Mr. L. O. Emerson's 
qualities as a musical editor are so well known 
as to require no further notice of his latest 
book than to say that Zmerson’s Quartets and 
Choruses for Male Voices is a collection made by 
him for clubs and societics of forty-three easy 
and attractive quartets and choruses for male 
voices, and published by the Messrs. Ditson & 
Co. Mr. Fred. Williams, of Philadelphia, 
publishes Zhe Organtst’s Companion, contain- 
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ing a selection of anthems, reveries, marches, 
prayers, etc. from the compositions of Bap- 
tiste, Schubert, Wagner, Hagen, Beethoven, 
Rink, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Flotow, and 
Sodermann, arranged for the pipe or reed 
organ by the Rev. F. F. Hagen. 


.. The Church Kelectie ig a mouthly maga- 
zine (Episcopal) of Chureb literature and 
Church work, with notes and news summaries, 
published at Utica, N. Y., under the editorial 
supervision of the Rey. W. T. Gibson, D.D. 
It publishes fresh and origina! papers on living 
subjects and selections from other magazines. 
Its striking features lie in the editorial 
tables of ‘* Miscellanies,’’ ‘‘ Correspondence,”’ 
“Chureh Work,’’ ‘Literary Notes,” and 
“Summaries.” We observe that the reviewer 
of Dr. William M. Taylor’s “ Paul the Mis- 
sionary”’ speaks of him as a “ well-known 
Presbyterian pastcr in New York City.”” He 
is, indeed, well-known, as he deserves to be, 
but as the Congregational pastor of the Con- 
grezational Tabernacle. The reviewer likes 
the book, but groans over its lack of “ what 
we naturally look for—i. ¢, a recogni- 
tion of the Catholic Church, in its com- 
pleteness of organization, with the three 
orders of the ministry.” Well, naturally or by 
nature we all look for many things which the 
new-born man, especially if he has read the 
Episcopalian Hatch's Bampton Lectures, learns 
not to care for. We find in this review the 
following note: ‘“‘ We have in our possession a 
volume published Yo 1871 by W. E. Dutton 
(London: Bull, Simmons & Co.) entitled 
‘Eucharistic Manuals’ of John and Charles 
Wesley, reprinted from the original editions of 
1748—57—94, which covered pretty well the 
period of Wesley’s life. First is a ‘Com- 
pavion for the Altar,” with fac-simile title- 
page. Methodist tactics are and long 
have been modeled after those of the Society 
of Jesuits.” We leave this statement and 
this accusation to the editors of The Advocate 
and The Methodist Quarterly Review, only re- 
marking, on our own part, that there is no such 
body in existence as the ‘‘Society of Jesuits.” 
We observe also that the reviewer falls 
afoul of President Darling, in view of his ag- 
gressive Presbyterianism. The Church Eclectic 
reviewer is so much disturbed by President 
Darling’s “‘ denominationalism ” and “ sectari- 
anism,’’ in his attempts to Presbyterianize the 
College, as to be in danger of lying awake 
nights. Should his mental disturbance really 
clear up bis mind on the subject of sectarian- 
ism (otherwise known as “ Catholicity”), he 
might repeat that delicious experience spoken 
of by Isaak Walton when he says that the very 
dreams of the good man are pleasing tothe 
Lord. 


«e+ The Fenn Monthly is published by an 
association at Philadelphia and apparently 
stands in some connection with the University 
of Pennsylvania, removed to West Pbiladel- 
phia, in 1875. It bas no great publishing house 
behind it and bas now entered on its thirteenth 
year, with a solid body of supporters and with 
contributors ready to write for it all over the 
country. We are surprised at the excellence 
and vigor with which it is edited. The Feb- 
ruary number opens with No. I] ina powerful 
series of papers by Dorman B. Eaton on 
“Term and Tenure of Office.” John P. 
Lundy, the author of *‘ Monumental -Chris- 
tianity,’’ has a paper on ‘**The Bible of the 
Quiche Redskins of Guatemala.’’ We remem- 
ber in the January number a very striking 
paper by Horatio C. Wood, “ Purvum in 
Mago,” on vital germs of disease. The arti- 
cles of “Science” and ‘ Brief Mention” in 
this review are a feature of great value, the 
present number containing under this head 
an admirable sketch by B. P. Langley of ex- 
perimevts on Mt. Whitney to measure the 
amount of heat received by the earth from the 
sun and to ascertain by what means the earth 
is held at its present temperature, in view of 
the fact that the direct rays of the sun could 
not of themselves be sufficient to raise its 
temperature to zero. 


«+e The Southern Presbyterian Review, though 
conducted by an association of ministers, 
speaks for the Presbyterian Church, South. 
The January number has not come to hand, 
That for October has a number of vigorous de- 
nominational articles, and an interesting paper 
by Professor J. T. L. Preston, LL. D., *‘A Cen- 
tury of a Presbytery,’’ which recalls the old 
times when the people communed at tables and 
the present fashion of communing in the pews 
was said to be just like a ¢ay-party, and choirs, 
even of the most modest kind, were considered 
as bad as the thay-a-ter. An author who does 
not give his name takes up what he styles 
“God’s Marriage Law ’’ and attempts to re- 
ply to Dr. Stoddert’s assertion of a man’s 
right to marry bis deceased wife’s sister. Dr. 
Stoddert himself appears in a strong polemic 
on the “ Remission of Sins in Immersion and 
the Book of the Acts.’”’ He concentrates his 
fire on the *‘Camphbellites” or “ Christians,’’ 
whom he charges with holding the offensive 
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dogma. Their officia) statements do certainly 
seem to take this ground, but they deny it 
themselves and maintain a distinction which 
it is only fair to concede, thougb it is not easy 
to say exactly how they fall short of what 
Dr. Stoddert charges. 


.- The Baptist Review, under the editorship 
of the Rev. J. R. Baumes, D.D., is one of the 
very best we have. We are sure of finding 
something superior in every number. In the 
last issue it surpasses itself with six papers of 
the highest merit. Dr. Moss, president of In- 
diana University, contributes the first, on the 
“Present Relation of Scientific Thought to 
Christianity,” in which he clinches his argu- 
ment by printing a series of letters from sci- 
entists of the first rank replying to his inquiry 
as tothe general religious drift of scientific 
opinion. A wise and reassuring review, ‘‘ Phi- 
lo and the Theraputs,” is a translation, with 
notes, from Professor Hilgenfeld, of Jena, by 
A. G. Langley, of the Newton Theological In- 
stitution. It demolishes the argument which 
has been based on this work, to show that 
Christtanity started ascetic and monastic. Dr. 
Nisbet reviews the ‘‘ Theories of the Atone- 
ment.”? Wayland Hoyt, stimulated by Dr. 
Milligan’s ‘‘ Resurrection of Our Lord,’’ writes 
a notice of it under the same title. The Rev. 
Chas. W. Currier contributes a paper on ‘*The 
Story of Jephtha’s Daughter.”’ In our estima- 
tion, the crowning article is the last, by Pro- 
fessor Andrews, of Newton, ‘‘A Hundred 
Years of Kant.”’ 


..The Universalist Quarterly for January 
gives renewed proof of the progress of the 
denomination. The Rev. D. M. Hodge, writ- 
ing on ‘‘ The Demonology of Jesus,” starting 
from the primary thesis that the divine mind 
of Jesus could not be possessed with the pos- 
tulates of demoniem, finds the key to his lan- 
guage in the fact that, speaking in an age 
saturated with those beliefs, he employed the 
common modes of expression in his addresses 
to the people. The Rev. 8.8. Hebberd con- 
tributes a paper on ‘*The Eschatology of St. 
Paul,”’ which deserves more attention than we 
can give it. He writes with a devout faith and 
takes the general position that Paul’s doctrine 
exhibits marks of progress from the early stage 
of the Thessalonians to ripe Pauline Universal- 
ism in the Corinthians and the Romans. The 
other articles we can only allude to as serious 
and valuable discussions of vital questions, in 
which all Christian denominations have an 
equal interest. 


..We have no more thoughtful nor care” 
fully written religious quarterly than The Uni- 
tarian Review and Religious Magazine, The 
Rev. Rufus Ellis, D. D., gives the opening 
paper on “The Apostle Paul, his Jewish 
Theology and his Christian Religion.”” Aa ex- 
cellent practical point is made in the Rev. 
Edward Cowninshield’s paper on ** Immortality 
and its Relations to Morality.”” ‘‘ The Oldest 
Unitarian Community” furnishes a most 
interesting theme, which the Rev. Joseph 
Allen handles in an interesting and worthy 
style. The Rev. Oscar Clute arrays ‘‘ Herbert 
Spencer ws. Herbert Spencer.” The Rev. 
Francis Tiffany bas a good subject in ‘‘The 
Deformity of Exaggerated Virtues,” of which 
he finds examples more than enough. The 
‘*Editor’s Note-Book”’ has a capital notice of 
the ‘Failure of Free Religion.” ‘“ Things at 
Home and Abroad ”’ is a lively and graphic de- 
partment of the number, managed by Mrs. 
Martha P. Lowe, and followed by reviews of 
current literature. 


-.+-The Lutheran Quarterly is the organ of a 
branch of the Evangelical Church in which our 
readers should take a lively interest. The cur- 
rent number shows with how much ability its 
editors are doing battle for the good cause. 
An article in this number on the “ Civil Service 
Reform,” by Professor John A. Hines, Pennsyl- 
vania College, Gettysburg, indicates the strong 
hold this reform has taken in all directions on 
the conscience of the people. We are not as 
much frightened by the word ‘‘ Evolution” as 
the Rev. John A. Earnest, of Rhinebeck, N. 
Y., is. We recognize the dangers he wishes 
to guard against and see in him a fellow- 
worker in the one cause, but it might be well, 
however, should he commit himself to the in- 
spiration of Dr. 8. Sprecher’s contribution on 
“The Irrepressible Power of Christianity.” 
The literary notices of the review are an im- 
portant and valuable feature of it. 


.. The Reformed Quarterly Review (organ of 
the Reformed [German] Church) for January 
contains a paper by the Rev. J. W. Nevin, 
D.D., ‘*Christ the Inspiration of His Own 
Word,’’ which bas attracted some attention 
and is worthy of more. This quarterly is 
edited admirably by the Rev. Thomas G. Apple, 
D.D., of the Reformed Theological Seminary, 
Lancaster, Pa., and its contributions, which we 
have not space to mention as we would wish, 
are on vital themes and by competent authors. 
We have read with interest in this number the 
Rev. D. Lantz’s observations on “The Saints 
of All Ages” and we must concede to the 





Rev. Cyrus Cort, in his remarks on “ Woman 
Preaching,” the courage of his own opinions, 
boldly and fairly expressed. 


..We take much interest in The Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Quarterly Review, edited by 
the theological faculty of Cumberland Univers- 
ity at Lebanon, Tenn. The last number con- 
tains, among other interesting papers, one 
which is very much to the point on the “ Pres- 
byterianism of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church,” by the Rev. G. L. Moad, Olinton, Mo. 
A noticeable feature of the number is two 
papers on different aspects of the Negro ques- 
tion: “* What will the Negro do with Himeseif ?” 
by John Miller McKee, Nashville, Tenn., and 
“How the White Man should Help the Black 
Man,” by J. D. Kirkpatrick, Lebanon, Tenn. 


«eeeThe Catholic World for February is a 
vigorous polemic from the first article to the 
last review. Wemay have something to say 
of the point made by Bishop Chatard against 
Protestantism in his paper on ‘‘ The Frequency 
of Suicide’’ when we review the recent books 
on that subject which are the occasion of his 
communication. The editor certainly goes 
very far and gets very little when he goes out 
of his way to bringin Walt Whitman and bis 
**Leaves of Grass” as one of the sins of 
Protestantism. Between these two there lien 
large number of well-written, interesting 
papers, particularly that on ‘‘ Scottish Supersti- 
tions” (author not given) and that on “ Evolu- 
tion,” by W. R. Thompson, which is well 
worth the reading. 


.+--The last number of the New Jerusalem 
Magazine opens with a paper on ‘‘The Three 
Degrees of Authority,” by J. P. Perry; fol- 
lowed by an “‘ Address on the Celebration of 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of the Formation of 
the Portland Society of the New Jerusalem,”’ by 
W. B. Hayden ; ‘‘ Who was Melehizedek ?”’ by 
J.C. Ager; a poem on “The Temple,” by 
John Bragg; “The Nation’s Affliction,” by 
Joseph Petter; ‘‘The Correspondence of 
Some Nut-trees,” by John Worcester; and 
“ Swedenborg Studies,”’ with “* Book Notices” 
and ‘‘ Monthly Notes and Comments.” 


..We always welcome the “true blue”’ 
cover of the Catholic Presbyterian, with its open, 
honest printing on a fair page of solid paper. It 
comes monthly and is under the accomplished 
editorship of Professor W.G. Blakie, of New 
College, Edinburgh, with the assistance of 
the Rey. G. D. Matthews, D. D. In addition 
to the papers drawn together from the Pan- 
Presbyterian area, it has several departments 
of general review, such as ‘‘Notes of the 
Day,” “‘American Notes,’’ “General Survey” 
(monthly). 

«.-eThe Homiletie Magazine (A. D. F, Ran- 
dolph & Co.), coming either in the “‘ monthly” 
or ‘‘quarterly”’ form, brings out in every 
number a series of excellent original sermons 
of living Evangelical preachers in all lands. 
“The Expository Section ” is particularly rich 
and valuable, while matters of general relig- 
ious interest appear in ‘‘The Miscellaneous 
Section.”” The Magazine is plainly printed on 
good paper and nothing better can be asked 
for Sunday use in Christian families. 


..-To those who are proposing to engage in 
orange culture in Florida we may commend 
The Treatise and Hand-Book ef Orange Culture 
in Florida, by the Rev. T. W. Morse. (New 
York: E. R. Pelton &Co.) ‘This book is recog- 
nized as an excellent practical guide and has 
reached the second edition. 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Mr. Frovupe’s ‘‘Life of Carlyle,’ prepared 
in accordance with the great writer’s own 
wishes, will be published in this country by 
the Messrs. Scribner, simultaneously with its 
London publication. The unpublished work 
by Mr. Carlyle, ‘“‘ A Tour in Ireland,’’ lately dis- 
covered, will be printed asa serial in The Cen- 
tury Mugazine, Mr. Froude furnishing a pref- 
atory chapter, A contemporary states 
that original editions of Poe’s poems are be- 
coming exceedingly rare and advises persons 
fortunate enough to own such to hold fast to 
them. Mr. Lang has, after much research, 
been able to meet none prior to 1845. The 
College of France has founded a Celtic pro- 
fessorsbip. The whole number of news- 
papers and periodicals published throughout 
the worhd is reckoned at 87,274. The next 
literary venture of Her Royal Highness, the 
Princess Louise, will be a series of drawings 
of Quebee and its environs, to be printed in 
Good Words. The Marquis of Lorne will con- 
tribute a poem on the quaint old city at the 
same time. “*Quida’s”’ new novel bears 
the title ‘‘In Maremma.””——-—There are many 
most interesting paragraphs in the paper upon 
George Eliot contributed by Miss Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps to the March Harper's. Young 
writers will be interested in learning that the 
author of ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” confessed that 
always after writing a book she had a period 
of despair, lest she could never again produce 
anything worth giving to the world. She also 
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remarks that there hadbeen “no change in the 
point of view from which she regarded life since 
ber first work of fiction was composed,””—__ 
The contemplated sale of the Balzac collection 
of scarce books, paintings, and articles of 
vertu has taken place, with much success, 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe’s “The 
Duties of Women” bas reached Its fifth thou. 

sand in England and bas also been translated 
into five European languages. Edmondo 
de Amicis, the author of those exceedingly 

entertaining books of travel, “ Spain,” Ho). 

land,” and ‘‘ Morocco,”’ has received the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honor, at M. Gam. 
betta’s suggestion. A five-column narra. 
tive poem appears in the Revue Politique ¢ 
Litteraire from the pen of Henri Gréville, [ft 
is entitled “Za Juive” and is the first poem by 
the author of ‘‘Dosia’’ and ‘‘Saveli’s Expig. 
tion ’ that has appeared in print. Messrs, 
Henry Holt & Co. will publisb, by a specigj 
arrangement with Professor Bain, his forth. 

coming biographies of James and John Stuart 
Mill. Miss Constance Fenimore Woolson's 
‘‘Anne”? will be concluded in the May 
Harper’s. Rey. J. H. Pettingill, of Phil. 
adelphia, bas in press a large volume, entitled 
“The Life Everlasting. Whatis it? Whence 
is it? Whose is it?’ Rey. Mr. Pettingill wil) 
be recollected as the author of * The Tri- 
lernma.”’ Mr. Thomas Whittaker hag 
nearly ready two religious works of much in 
terest, “‘Ecclesia Anylicana. A History of 
the Church of Christ in England from the 
Earliest to the Present Times,’’ by Arthur 
Charles Jennings, M.A. The second work is 
“Modern Heroes of the Mission Field,” 4 
series of sketches. The same publishing hous 
will also print a little book prepared by the 
Rev. Geo. W. Shinn as a help to prompt an- 
swering by the clergy of skeptical and other 
inquiries as to fundamental and vital truths of 
the Christian faith. [t is called ‘‘ Questions 
that Trouble Beginners in Religion.”’ The 
catalogue of the Second Part of the Sunder- 
land Library sale is now being distributed. 
The sale will take place in April next and the 
immense amount of material to be there dis- 
posed of includes quite as much of interest as 
did Part 1. The catalogue embraces 300 edi- 
tions of Cicero, comprising amongst them 
every issue uf his collected or separate works 
printed up to the accession of George II. The 
editio princeps, by the way, is dated Milan, 1498, 
Eighty editions of Dante are noted on the list, 
the first printed edition of the poet (that of 
1472) being preceded by a most beautiful yel- 

lum MS. of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 

tury. Mrs. Ole Bull has nearly completed 

her biography of her celebrated husband. 

In the volume of addresses upon art by 
William Morris, lately printed by Roberts 
Brothers, occurs this deserved censure upon 
careless work: ‘‘I know that the public in 
general are set on having things cheap, being 
so ignorant that they do not know when they 
get them nasty also; so ignorant that they 
neither know nor care whether they give a 
man his due. I know that the manufacturers 
(so called) are so set on carrying out competl- 
tion to its utmost—competition of cheapness, 
not of excellence—that they meet the bargain- 
hunters half way and cheerfully furnish them 
with nasty wares, at the cheap rate they are 
asked for, by means of what can be called by 
no prettier name than fraud. England has of 
late been too much busied with the counting- 
house, and not enough with the workshop; 
with the result that the counting-house at the 
present moment is rather barren of orders.” 



































BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(Owtng to the bewildering variety recently intro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
Sorthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list @ inches and quarters. The number frst 
given is the length.) 


The Encyclo} ate Britannica. A Dictionary of 
A 8cte! and General Literature. 
Ninth Edition: 
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the Shadow. By Albion W. Bai =: D., 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ST PUBLISHED. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS 
ce to the EDISON LAMPS at 
ITION. 
EL and W. H. PREECE, 
h is added 
THE ECONOMY oF THE ELECTRIO LIGHT BY IN- 
CANDESCEN' 
by JOHN W. wen wa L, and on th 
STEADINESS OF THE ELECTRIC CURRENT, 
by C. we SCIMENS. 
Forming No. 57 of Van Nostrand’s Science Series. 


18mo, bogey,  eneeretes. Price, 50 cents. 
N NOSTRAND, Publisher. 
on tenece and 27 Warren Streets. 
*,* Copies sent by mail on receipt of price. 


PRICE REDUCED. 
_——. SONGS FOR 
SOCIAL WORSHIP. 


Rev. Chas. S. Rebinson, D.D. 
THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK EVER ISSUED. 


For the Prayer-meeting, 
For Schools and Colleges, 
For Mission Churches. 


This work having proved a success far ex- 
ceeding our most sanguine expectations, and 
having amply satisfied the demands of the 
prayer-meeting wherever used, we desire that 
it sha}l still further supplant’ the ephemeral 
songs which of late years have fonnd their 
wav into social meetings. We have, therefore, 
reduced the price in quantities to churches to’ 


FIFTY CENTS PER COPY, 


the retail price remaining at 75 cents. Bound 
in full cloth, with red edges, burnished, it is 
not only the best but the cheapest book offered to 
thechurches. A quarter of a million copies of the 
“Spiritual Songs” Series have already been 
issued. The series includes, also, ‘Spiritual 
Songs for Church and Choir” and “ Spiritual 
Rongs for the Sunday-rechool.”” 
Asixteen-page pampblet of testimonials from 
pastors using it will be sent on application. 
“§SprRITUAL Sonas For Soo, WorsHip” 
is now in use in 
Amherst College, Phillips Academy, 
Andover Theo. Sem’y, Blackburn University, 
University of Chicago, Bowdoin College, 
Ohio University, Hopkins Academy, 
Smith College, Colby University, 
Ripon College, Beloit College, 
Atlanta University, Dartmouth College, 
Carleton College, Princeton Theo. Sem’y, 
Colorado College, Wilkesbarre Academy, 
Drury College, Sayre Institute, etc. ete. 


The edition for Church and Choir is used in 


Yale Divinity School, Rochester Theo. Sem’y, 
Williams College, Toronto Baptist College, 
Chicago Theological Seminary, etc. 


Sample copies of SprritvaL Sonos For So- 
crat Worsurp sent to any addresson receipt 
of fifty cents, or to pastors, for examination, 
without charge. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
Umion Square, New Yor« Crry, N. Y. 


STUDIES 
LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Rev A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D., 
Princtpal of the Airedale College, Bradford; author 
of “Studies in the Philosophy of Religion 

and History,” ete. 
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CONTENTS : 
HISTORICAL CONDITIONS—The NARRATIVES 
© BIRTH and IX¥ ANCY—t he GROWTH and 
CATION of JESUS; HIS PERSON sLITY—The 


ES—JESUS and the JEWS—The LATER TEACH- 
ING—The LA TER MIRACLES—JERICHO gna. JERU- 
8. — GETHSEMANF—The meetin R—The 
CAi£F PRIESTS—The The CRUCIFIXION 
The RESURRECTION. 


“These ‘Studies in the Life of Christ’ are not ex- 
vag and critical discussions on the Gospel His- 


t are simply attempts at orlentation—at reach- 
inst Points of view f m which the life of Christ may 
be understood and con 


strued. The author 
sends as volume _, #. in the hope ‘that it may hel 
to make the Person {t seeks to interpret the more real, 
, and loveable to the men of to-day.”—From 


essor Fairbairn’s thoughtful and brilliant 
cxetcnen Dr. Fairbat is not the aie wasterss 
often em: res to hide want of thought o 

thourht, but the nobte rhetoric which hy ies Stn 
thought and ———— to its utmost and — ex- 
tremities."—REvV. SAMUEL Cox, in The Expositor. 


12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 
sale Ul boo! i td, 
oti SS ove’ ent oetve 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





BR. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 


“Miss Woolson's ‘ Anne’ grows stronger as it ap 
proaches its end and promises to be in its entirety one 
of the eleverest and certainly the most original af 
American novels.”—New YorK TRIBUNE, 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 382) 


FOR MARCH, 


CONTAINS : 


Fallen Short, 
Frontispiece, drawn by E. A. ABBEY. 


Old New York Coffee-Houses, 
describing interesting scenes and incidents in New 
York connected with the old Coffee-Houses before 
the Revolution, by Jonn AusTIN STEVENS, with elev- 
en illustrations by PyLe and HosiEr. 


Typical Journeys and Country Life 
In Mexico, 
by W. H. Bisnop, with seventeen illustrations. 


The Mendelssohn Family, 
by W. L. Gace, with eight portraits from HENSEL’s 
drawiogs. 


A Small Telescope, and What to 
See with It, 
by Pror. Smmon NEwcoms, with seventeen fllustra- 
tions, showing how a telescope is constructed and 
indicating the observations which can be made by 
amateurs with small telescopes. 


The New French Minister of In- 
struction, 
by an ex-Minister from the United States to France, 
A sketch of Paul Bert, with an account of his expo- 
sition of Jesuitism, with a portrait. 


Upon Clunn, 
a full-page illustration, by E. A. ABBEY. 


The Song of Roland, 
by Marra E. McKaryeE, a description of the Chanson de 
Roland, the earliest Christian epic, with four illus- 
trations from etchings by CaIFFLART and FouLQuiER. 


An American King, 
by Cuartes K. Backus, an interesting history of 
Strang’s littie kingdom upon Beaver Island—on the 
Mormon pian—with two illustrations, 


A Canadian Pilgrimage, 
by Frank H. TaYLor, describing a visit to the Church 
of St. Anne de Beaupré, the American Lourdes, with 
four illustrations. 
Dream-Folk, 
a Poem, by BLANCHE WILLIS Howarb, illustrated. 


Last Words from Ceorge Ellot, 
by EL!IzaBETH STUART PHELPS. George Eliot’s Letters 
to Miss Phelps, here given for the first time, are 
fuller and more characteristic than any of her cor- 
respondence hitherto published. 
A Cock-Horse, 


by Luter Mont!, a novel disclosure as to the origin of 
the Cock-Horse, with an illustration, a fac simtleof 
a picture of this nondescript animal found on an 
Etruscan vase, nearly three thousand years old. 


Washington’s Acceptance of the 
First Presidency, 


by George Ticknor CURTIS. 


A Highly Respectable Family, 
ashort story, by H. H. BorEesEn. 


The second part of a New Serial Story entitled 
Prudence, 
a Story of Zsthetic London, by Mrs. Jonx LiLurm, with 
two illustrations by Dv MAURIER. 
The continuation of Miss Woo.son’s Novel, 
Anne. 


The Pawn-Shop, 
by Epwanp How .anp. 


Poems, 
by Saran O. Jewett, 8. 8. Conant, W. 8. Kenvepy, and 
Henry Bacon. 
Editor’s Easy Chair. ‘i 
Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record. 
Editor’s Drawer. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE..........-+- ececcerecccevees $4 00 





Any TWO above named see 
HARPER'S mene a pucebewsertuneantccesst 1 50 


AA neees MA t 5 00 
HARPER ny MAeazie Boris eeeeeeeseeeeseserees 


Index to Harper's Magazine, Vols. t to LX, 8vo, 

CROTEE, 2cbd Se dicen cede sb abcde e .ctcccccessocees Lene £00 
Postage Free to all Subsoribersin the United States 
or Canada. 

HARPER'S FRANELIN SQUARE LIBRARY, a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging trom 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list 





of Harper's Franklin Square Library will be 


furnished gratuitously on application to Hanrer 
& BROTHERS. 


&@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


—— 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square 
NEW YORK. 


SAVED FROM THE FIRE. 
THE = DOUBLE TESTAMENT 
HE COLUMBIAN OXFORD). 
ce, LS (or, in Morocco, $3.00) by nell, on re- 
ecipt ot price 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
38 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


LARGE STOCK OF SECOND-HAND 
BOOK CATALOGUES sent on application. 
Books bought or _suahanant, New Books at liberal 
| ge a. X @ large stock of new French 
ks. Book. ok flunter,” by J. Hill Burton. Price, 
$3.00. vealek 10 
ROBERT A. "RIPPLE, Publisher, 
15 and 117 North (13th St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EMPERANCE 


REVOLUTION 


publishes temperance literature in shape and 
price suited to general distribution. Dollar books for 
5 cents. Monthly papers to individual adresses 5 
cents @ year (18 kinds). Plans to sow whole towns 
with temperance literature the year round for a song. 
Also Band of Hope goods, including library and 
haany €. paper, #0 cheap penny collection more than 


buys t Thirty-six- column catalogue free. Send 
J se ‘ot ave Seen DOESNOS wore 80 we can 





bed FROM 1. 0G CABIN TO WHITE HOUSE 
is just the book afather, anxious toseeason push 
his way in the world, will give him, and we predict 
for this Life of Garfield an immense success.” 
lion Literary Wor 
It is the pommel Harvest for 1882..23 
Not to read it isthe loss of a life-time for boy or 
$150. Elegant 12mo, illustrated, nearly 500 pages, 
One Agent reports 240 orders in Six Days. 
JAMES H. EARLE, 
178 Washington St., Boston. 





LESSON COMMENTARY 


on the International Lessons for 1883. Covering not 
guly the lessons for the waele 70%, but the entire 


D.D.,and J. .8. Perowne, D. D. ice, 10c., post: 
stal-card covers. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS IN MARK 
continue through all of 1882. 
The best Aid for Teachers and Scholars is 
Lyman Abbott's Po ay eons 
omme 
Mark and A in one vol. Festpesd, $1 75. 
A.S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York, 


HARPER’S PERIDOICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One pminne 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
HAR eX J BAZAR. ed 





HARPER & BROS. Franklin Square. N. ¥. 











INVEST 
ONEK CENT 


ina tal-cardand send } A oe 9 le om x7 u 
HOMESTEAD MonTa_y. the best ches 


| ny Price, $1.50 per year. in advan A 





Chro: No Pr No "7 Tnduce- 
ments: * The M zine is sold squarety on its own 
merits. No word in its readin 





or advertising col- 
umns that may not be read aloud in the family. - 
= in 1879, it already has the largest 
ription-listof an 

Tat e agents employed on sal 
ea polis, 


a" Publisher, Mention this 


EVERY EVENING, 


The Leading Delaware Newspaper, 


receives the full Associated Press service over spe- 
cial wires leased from the Western Union Telegraph 
Company and shows equal enterprise otherwise in 
gathering news. Ask the exchange editor of any im- 
portant paper In New York, New England, Pennsyl- 
vania, ow aryland if EVERY EVENING is not the 
leading peanwene popes, ¢ and, if he does not answer 
“Yes,” do not wri If he does, write, and we 
will send you sample copy and advertising rates. 


THE EVERY EVENING PUBLISHING C0., 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 








CONTINUATION 
IMMENSE 
OVER 1,250,000 SOLD ALREADY. 


$1.00 §.-5. UBRARY BOOKS FOR of. 


OF CATALOGUE, 
SUCCESS! 
12,500 SCHOOLS NOW USING THEM. 











re, at 5 ‘ots. each; 100 or more, at 
, $2.50. 


NAME THIS PAPER. 


THE ENV ELOPE ADDITION.—This consists of a stron menitia vam large eno’ 
rary, ro 


Original Original Original 
Price in Price in ce in 
No. Name. Cloth Binding. |No. Na Cloth Binding. |No. Name, Cloth Binding. 
105. More than Pusqewem, $1. 00) 123. Fear Berry 1.00/142. The Scathed and _ the 
106. Sought and Sa °4. David's Kite Lad, 1.00 Saved, 1.25 
10 Elokel Franklin’s Victory, 125/126. Alec Gree 100|148. Catsic Wiliams, 1.25 
108. History of a Threepe 4 126. Buy Your. “Own Cherries Ruth and Her Friends, 1.00 
Bit, Frank Spencer and other Stories, 0.75 |145. Old BIll’s Good Angel, 0.75 
Ruie of Life, 1.°5 127. Grandmother, Dear. 1.00 |146. Mabel’s Experience, 1.00 
109. The Harker Family, 1.25 128, Jeunie’s Geranium; Lost \147. The Cousins, 1.25 
110. Christie's Old Orgaa, 1.25 in the Snow, 1.09148. Underthe Curse of the Cup, 1.25 
111. Frank ate a. 1.25 129. The Brewer's Family. 0.90 | 149. Dune ea ‘6 Pilgrim's . Prog- 
112. Tim’s Troub _. 1.25 130. Sidney Gre 1.00} 1.50 
113. True to his Col 125 131, Frog ey" 6 Li ttle Brother, 1.25 }150 Louis" & School Days, 1.50 
114. The Distiller’ . "Daughter |182. Jessie's Struggles, 1.00 151. Blossom and Blight 1.00 
a — aa tories 0.75 = po ene Her 7 asures ro A Comme Lighted by The a0 
115, Gre: An original . Jessie Dyson, John Worth, 1.90) . 
ag 1.25 | 135. Faith ere 1.00 1538. Bracy, a Little Work g@ for 
116. Rachel Noble's Experience, 0.90 |126. and I, 1.25! Chris 1.00 
117. Doingand Dream ing 1.25 |137 Ay Deane's Clock, 1.00 154. History ot : Shilling, Toil 
118. Mother Ferring’s C icken, 1.00|188. Black Bob, Scrub the andT: 0.75 
119. Bro t Hom 0.75 | Workhouse Boy, 1,00 155. Wee Donald, Chips, 1.00 
120 Our ur Poll and d other Stories, 0.75139. Millerton People, 1 25 156. Digging a Grave with a 
121. Rachel and the 8 1.25 |140. Duties and Duties, 1. 25 | ine-glass, Little Blind 
122. Cobwebs and Cab’ ea, 1.00'141. The Curse of Telfourd, 1.25 May, 1.09 
Complete catalogue (156 books) free on application. Sample book and envelope, 8 cents, postpaid. 
PRICES IN I oTs ASSORTED.—Five or more books, at 6 cts. each; 10 or more, at 5% cts. each; 15 
or more, at 5% cts. each ; or more, at #8. each ; 30 or more, at 534 cts. each ; 40 or more, at 544 cts. each ; 
50 or more. [Ca each; 200 or more, at 43¢ cts. each. Subscription price per 


h to take in 





Pees 


All other Sunday-school goods at marvedously low prices. 
Address DAVID C. COOK, 148 Madison St., Chicago. 





MEMORIES OF 


Being Extracts from the Journals and 


12mo. 


Athenaeum. ’ 
“a very delightful book.”—FPall Mall Budget. 


715 and 717 Market 


Cornwall, from 1835 to 1871. 
Extra cloth. 
—— 240 -— 

This volume contains Recollections, Conversations, and Anecdotes of CARLYLE AND HIs WIFE—STERLING— 
MiIt1—Epwarp IrRvInag—SHELLEY—CAaLVERT—DaAVIES GILBERT—JOSEPH WOLFF—EMERSON—THE COLERIDGES—Sm 
Joux Bowrinc—SEDGWICK—WHEWELL—BISHOP STANLEY—BUNSEN—GuizoT—Sm J. Ross—PRoFEssor OwEn— 
WorpsworTn—Sim H. DE LA BECHE—DICKENs—LANDOR—LORD RossE—Dr. LLOYD—TENNYSON—ELIZABETH FRY— 
HoLtMan Hunt—Sm FowELL BuxTON—GEORGE RICHMOND—LORD LAWRENCE, Ctc., etc. 


An Interesting Book of Reminiscences. 


OLD FRIENDS, 


Letters of Caroline Fox, of Penjerrick, 
Edited by HORACE N. PYM. 
$1 50. 


“There are not many things rarer than a thoroughly delightful book; but Mr. Pym must have the credit 
(since the author herself is past receiving it) of having provided readers of to-day with this rarity.”—Londun 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price, by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Street, Philadelphia. 
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Religious Iutelligence. 


THE MORMON PROPAGANDA. 


Tre Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Sainis may fairly claim to be original 
and unique at many points, but nowhere 
more than in the scheme and the scope of 
its missionary work, its efforts to spread 
abroad its doctrines and to gather proselytes 
from among the vations. The gospel of 
Joseph Smith must be preached to every 
creature. To achieve this, from the first, 
has been the fixed design; but not only to 
convert, but also to gather to Zion. To 
separute the saints from the ungodly and 
unbelieving, and from every land, to 
bring them home to the Canaan of the 
Rocky Mountains. The order is: first offer 
salvation to the Gentiles till the Lord pro- 
claims that their opportunity is past, and 
then turn to the Jews. There is need of 
hot haste, moreover, for these are the latter 
days and the dread second comiog of the 
Son of Godisat hand. But, still further, 
not only must all the living hear from the 
blessed and faithful in Utah the last and 
best message from Heaven, but the same 
proclamation must be made through all the 
bounds of the great gathering-place of the 
dead. To these “ spirits in prison,” whose 
sad hap it was to die before the Hill of 
Cumorah gave up its golden plates to the 
prophet of polygamy, must be made the 
offer of faith and baptism. Hence, when 
Mormon missionaries die they go on preach- 
ing just as before. So great is the task, so 
distant the goal set before this peculiar 
people. 

But in other respects their propaganda is 
equally unique. Not the few, but the 
muny are missionaries. Every white, 
adult male Mormon belongs to the Mel- 
chisedek priesthood, and so is authorized to 
preach and baptize, and may be sentabroad 
to save his fellow-men. Hence, the supply 
of ‘‘elders” is abundant and practically 
unlimited. The magnates of the Church 
decide how many missionaries shall go 
forth, and that number is apportioned 
throughout the twenty ‘‘stakes of Zion,” 
and by the 875 presidents and bishops the 
nominations are made, to be confirmed by 
popular vote of all the brethren gathered at 
the great April and October conferences, in 
Salt Lake. Lack of education or even of 
piety is no serious barto going ona mis- 
sion. Zeal and obedience are the main 
qualifications. No care is taken, in the 
choice of men, to get the best by nature, 
grace, or training. The troublesome and 
such as are unpopular with the authoritics 
are often sent. Some are dispatched to 
far-off regions as a punishment, and even 
the profligate have been known in this way 
to leave Zion for Zion’s good. But from 
the appointment there is no appeal. One 
must go or endure something worse than 
an elder’s lot. To decline or even to hesi- 
tate is fatally to lose caste and become an 
object of suspicion and reproach. 

Every missionary goes, too, at his own 
charges, No salaries are paid and, hence, 
a depleted treasury never cripples the 
work. The Church sends, but sustains 
only with sympathy and prayers. What 
funds he needs his own hands provide, it 
may be by the sale of property or goods. 
**Without purse or scrip” is the heroic 
rule. If his business suffer in his absence. 
then so let it be. His family must care for 
themselves, for only in cases of suffering 
does the bishop supply assistance, Com- 
monly the elders go out by twos. for mutual 
comfort and assistance. Another peculiarity 
is that appointments are not made for life, 
but only for a limited period, varying in 
lengih according to remoteness of the field, 
etc.—from one to three years and oftenest 
‘about two. In any case he remains at his 
post until the authority which sent him 
abroad calls him home. While at work, 
his movements are directed by some central 
superintendence. If in Europe, from Liver- 
pool, with the addition of provincial sub- 
direction; if in the United States, by some 
one sct to supervise in each state or group 
of states. The scrious drawhack to this 
system of frequent rotation, continual send- 
ing out and calling in, after a few months 
of service, is that much raw material is con- 
stantly on band, and, through lack of ex- 
perience, the bulk of the work is roughly 
and wretcbedly done; but, as some offset is 





THE INDEPENDENT 


gained—this great advantage, that from the 
toil and travel endured in proclaiming the 
faith benefit follows to a far greater num- 
ber—their zeal is quickened and confirmed. 
In every community scores of returned mis- 
sionaries are to be found; and, further, it 
always happens that from every neighbor- 
hood some have recently gone to preach 
and baptize in places strange and distant, 
and so a deep interest in them and the 
cause for which they labor is excited and 
kept alive. The prayers offered in their 
behalf are often touching to hear. Thus 
no risk is run that, after long years, at the 
ends of the earth, interest in the mission- 
ary will flag and he will be well nigh for- 
otten. 

With the lapse of fifty years changes 
not a few have come both to the spirit 
and the methods of Mormon proselytism. 
In the beginning, in the first flash of 
faith and zeal, all missionary work was 
spontaneous. The beart, overflowing with 
joy and devotion, must utter itself. The 
impulse to warn and invite was universal 
and irresistible. The world was perishing, 
the Lord was at hand, and here was the 
great salvation. Angels had revisited the 
earth, after long and dreary centuries of 
absence, and the voice of an inspired 
prophet had been heard. Pentecost had 
dawned once more, and again were wrought 
the wonders of apostolic days. Devils 
were cast out, and by the laying on of 
hands the sick were healed, and soon a 
great company of fervid young men was 
ready to preach the new gospel. They 
offered themselves with ardor and alacrity, 
not needing command or even invitation. 
They were afraid of nothing. Hardship 
and persecution were welcomed. But this 
energy soon spent itself, and after a few 
years elders must be sought and sent, and 
the present system was adopted. In early 
days, before the continent was crossed by 
railroads and all] travel was by teams from 
Salt Lake to the Missouri, appointments 
were made only at the April conference, and 
the company chosen, after a consecrating 
service, set forth in a body, soon 
as a passage across the mountains 
could with safety be made, and all 
through the Summer months other el- 
ders were returning, bringing to Zion the 
troops of converts they had made; but now 
all the year long at iniervals the going and 
returning are in progress. Where new val- 
leys are found and colonies are to be plant- 
ed in territory circumjacent, families are 
chosen by draught, and when thus called 
must hasten their departure, selling land and 
goods, if need be, at great sacrifice. Of 
course, such measures, which smack of the 
machine, can be maintained only where 
freedom of the individual is swallowed up 
in the sway of obedience to the system. 





Tue Salvation Army appears to be mak- 
ing great headway in England. The religious 
censuses which have been taken in so many 
towns and cities give some idea of the strength 
of the Army. It would appear that its meet- 
ings are better attended than those of the 
various churches. At Gateshead on a single 
Sunday the aggregate attendance was 11,035; 
in Hull, 11,394; in Sheffield, 4,064; in Notting- 
ham, 4,245; in Bradford, 4,206; in Scarbor- 
ough, 8,880; in Portsmouth, 3,000. A corre- 
spondent of The Nonconformist points out 
amoug the defects of the Army this: 


*“* There is no provision for improvement and 
development in manner and matter as men’s 
minds enlarge and their feelings change. The 
preaching of the captains, both in style and 
sense, is the same now as it was in the begin- 
ning. Those who heard their first addresses 
hear nothing different and nothing better now. 
They do not edify, they merely assist. They 
turn mex round, but they do not move them on, 
and this shows both the power and the weak- 
ness, the success and the failure, the useful- 
ness and the imperfection of their organiza- 
tion. The Salvation Army, from the very na- 
ture of its operations, from the very nature of 
its purpose, can only convert men, It succeeds 
in doing this; but, unless those converted are 
moved on into a higher school, in which they 
may be built up and established, mere conver- 
sion will in time make little cr no practical 
moral improvement in them. Unless they 
move on to somethiug better, they will turn 
back to something worse, It is impossible 
for them to remain long without moving one 
way or the other; and itis because no means 
are provided to move them forward that the 
thousands who profess conversion from the 
evangelistic services of Moody and Sankey 
and others and from the services of the Salva- 
tion Army relapse into sin and vanish again 
into the darkness of godlessness.” 


....The property of the College Propaganda 
Fidel, one of the great institutions of the 


Churcb of Rome, is in danger of confiscation 
by the Government of Italy. In 1880 the Civil 





sions were liable to ‘conversion ”’ or confisca- 
tion, and if this judgment is finally confirmed 
the property must be put up for sale. The 
proceeds of these sales go into the state treas- 
ury and a certuin per centage is returned 
every year. An appeal was taken from the 
decision of the Civil Tribunal to the Court of 
Appeal, which confirmed the decision of the 
lower court. The Court of Cassation, how- 
ever, reversed the judgment of the Civil 
Tribunal and sent the case for a new 
examination to the Court of Appeal 
of Ancona. In December last this court 
declared the decison of the court of first 
instance to be correct. The presidents 
of the Court of Cassation in Rome are still to 
pass upon the matter, and it is expected they 
will confirm the judgment in favor of the 
state, which has already sold portions of the 
property of the institution, valued at 1,500,- 
000 francs. The decision of the Court of An- 
cona says the Sacred Congregation gains 
rather than loses by the proposed sale, *‘ inso- 
much asit is freed from the manifold cares of 
a complicated administration and it is no 
longer exposed to the eventuality of losses 
which happen to the products of landed prop- 
erty.’’ 


--eeThe dispute which arose over the dis- 
posal of the Temporalities Fund, when the 
union of Presbyterian Churches took place in 
Canada, in 1875, has been carried to the Privy 
Council, which has just given judgment. 
There were a number of ministers who held 
aloof from the union movement and contin- 
ued the organization known as the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada in connection with 


‘the Church of Scotland, and, under the lead 


of the Rev. Thomas Dobie, opposed the trans- 
fer of the Fund to the Uni'ed Church. The 
moderators of the several Churches secured 
from the Ontario Legislature an act putting 
the United Church in possession of the whole 
Fund. After prolonged litigation, the case 
came before the Privy Council in London, 
whicb has just decided that the appellant, Mr. 
Dobie, is entitled to bave an injunction re- 
straining the respondents from paying away or 
disposing of the funds for the advantage of 
the United Church. The respondents were or- 
dered to pay the costa as individuals, and not 
out of the Fund. 


«eeeThe case of Dr. Walter Smith, of the 
Free High Church of Edinburgh, who was 
complained of for iustalling elders and deacons 
on a modified subseription of the Confession, 
bas been passed upon by his presbytery, which 
has censured him for his departure from the 
rules of the Church. Dr. Smith, commenting 
upon the action of presbytery, contended: 
1, that there are things in the Confession 
which overstate the doctrine of Scripture, as 
the account of creation in chap. iv; 2, that 
there are also things in the Confession which, 
understate the doctrine of Scripture, as chap. 
viii compared with John fii, 16; 3, and that such 
things may be supplemented and amended by 
the Scriptures. 


....At the first session of the committee, in 
Berlin, February 11th, to amend the ecclesias- 
tical laws, Herr von Gossler, minister of eccle- 
siastical affairs, stated that Herr von Schloezer, 
who is now at Rome, negotiating with the Vat- 
ican respecting the present bill, has been fur- 
nished with extensive powers. The govern- 
ment, Herr von Gossler said, desires the 
revision of the May Laws, but insists that the 
discretionary powers vested in it shall remain, 
as a basis for legislation on the subject. 


....A religious census of Edinburgh on a 
recent Sunday shows that the total church at- 
tendance at two services, out of a population of 
228,000, was 101,713. The Free churches had 
28,558 ; the Established, 27,096 ; and the U. P., 
20.734. In the case of the two former the at- 
tendance was smaller than the membership, 
the Free Church having 21,182 communicants 
and the Established 26,739. 


...- Revival meetings are very general tn al) 
sections of the country. The extra services in 
the Methodist churches of Cincinnati and 
vicinity have resulted in about 750 conversions. 
At the altar of St. Paul’s 363 persons were con- 
verted. The Methodist of this city says {t has 
recorded in its issues for 1882 nearly 13,000 con- 
versions in Methodist churches. 


..--A union {fs proposed of the Canada 
Methodist Church, which was formed a few 
years ago by the consolidation of two or three 
separate bodies, with the Methodist Episcopal 
and Primitive Methodist Churches of Canada. 


.«+eThe Methodist Book Committee has de- 
cided to discontinue the book depository at 
Atlanta, Ga., and to imcrease slightly the 
salaries of the bishops and editors of the 
Church. 


«+-The Jubilee Fund of the English Con- 
gregational Union now amoants to $500,000. 


....The next Anglican Church Congress will 
be held in Derby, Oct. 3d—th. ’ 





[February 16, 1889, 


issions, 


THe latest news from the American 
Board’s expedition to Bihé, Central Africa, is 
to the effect that Dr. and Mrs. Nichols, who 
were lately sent out, have arrived at Benguela, 
where Messrs. Bagster and Walter were pre. 
paring for their journey into the interior, 
Mesers. Sanders and Miller were still at Bui- 
lunda, where, as will be remembered, the king 
bad stopped them on their journey. They 
were preparing bouses to live in and for farm- 
ing operations. Mr. Bagster thinks Bailundg 
is the best place for the large station, 
“ Thence,’”’ he writes, *‘ we can move on the 
country pvorth of Bailunda, then tothe north- 
west part of Bihé, north of the Quito River, 
Kapobro’s country, with its language half 
Ganguela and half Ambunda; then or into 
Ganguela and far beyond. We thus shall fol- 
low the grand highlands on, perhaps, their 
greatest length inland and shall be on the line 
of thickest population toward the middle of 
Africa. The Ganguela language will take us 
almost across the continent, as we follow the 
trade of this people.” He says the king of 
Benguela isa tyrant and ‘will not allow the 
missionaries to travel at will. No carriérs dare 
to start with them unless the king is willing 
for the white men to go. At present, there- 
fore, it is not practicable to make excursions 
into the interior, as desired. He says the road 
to Dondo is open, and traveled by Bailunda 
men. As soon as possible a journey will be 
taken to the place and a station established. 
They will also have in view the opening of a 
station in the large country between the king- 
doms of Bailunda and Dondo. The consul at 
Loando has offered the missionaries every 
facility in bis power. 


Tribunal of Rome declared that these posses- Hl 





.... Some dreadful stories come from Alskaa 
of the cruelties practiced by the superstitious 
heathen. One of the most profound of their 
beliefs is that evil spirits take possession of 
persons, especially old women, who are pun- 
ished with great cruelty as witches. A letter 
from Miss Dunbar, a Presbyterian missionary 
at Fort Wrangell, communicates to the Wo- 
men’s Board of Missions at St. Louis accounts 
of some horrible occurrences recently in which 
several families were involved. Those con- 
demned were of all ages from four years to 
seventy. A family at Lock, where heathenism 
is strongest, were sentenced to dea:h for being 
spiritual jugglers, in league with Satan. The 
grandmother was tied to a tree and tortured 
and starved to death. When she cried with 
thirst, the torturers gave ber salt-water to 
drink. The grandfather and two cbildren es 
eaped, and wandered until almost starved ina 
lonely forest, finally escaping aud makiny their 
way to Fort Wrangell, in a most pitiful condi- 
tion. A little girl five years old was accused 
of giving “‘bad medicine’? to her aunt, who 
bad been taken sick, and she was locked up 
three days, without food or diink, and whipped 
uumercifully. The military authorities rescued 
ber from death. When an epidemic breaks 
out, all the defenseless women avd children 
who do not escape to the woods are sacrificed. 
Much excellent missionary work is being done 
among these people, who appear anxious to be 
taught. 


....The nominal Christian communions of 
Turkey can give 8 great deal of trouble to 
members who attend Protestant services when 
they are so minded. Mr. Jenney, of Monastir, 
European Turkey, @ missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board, gives a case ip point. At Strum- 
nitzs, a city a hundred miles from Monastir, s 
man uamed Tanne bad attended Protestant 
services ; whereupon the Greek bisbop sent for 
him and told him that his wife demanded a 
divorce because he no longer attended the 
Orthodox Chureh. The bishop had previously 
announced that he would grant a divorce to 
apy one whose husband or wife atteuded 
Protestant meetings. Tanne renounced the 
Chareb, whereupon the bishop tried to strike 
him and had bim shut upin jail. After much 
delay, his release was obtained ; but he is to be 
tried on acharyge of cursing the bishop’s hat 
and beard. Mr. Jenney says the pecple 
throughout Macedonia seem to be ready for 
the Gospel. 


...eThe Pwo Karens, of Burmah, are quite 
religious, but are vot very particular what or 
who they worship. Some worship, says the 
Rev. J. T. Elwell, Burman priests, idols, and 
pagodas. One man said: *‘ We worship who- 
ever comes along, whether Burmese, Roman- 
ist, or Christian. All good. We are sure to 
be right.” Mr. Elwell met a woman suddenly 
in the jungle, when she jumped aside and ex- 
claimed: “My Lord God.” Mr. Elwell im- 
mediately set her right. In a backwoods vil- 
lage Mr. Elwell talked to a housebold about 
Christianity, when the woman of the house 
prostrated herself, saying she would worsh'p 
God snd she was scarcely restrained from 
worshiping the preacher. The people are 
ready to promise anything, but slow to per 
form. 
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February 16, 1882.] 
=—— 


Washington. 


Havrse disposed of the Refunding Bill, the 
Senate has bad a week of comparative leisure, 
and no measures of special importance have 
been acted upon, though there has been con- 
siderable debate on several matiers. The 
Arrears of Pensions Bill was brought up for 
discussion on Wednerday and drew out some 
interesting remarks. It is thought that the 
Senate will vote against the bill in its present 
form. No special action was taken thereon 
avd the Morrill Commission Bill received the 
next attention, Senator Frye delivering an able 
speech on the subject of free trade and pro- 
tection. On Friday the Senate adjourned until 
Monday. During the week a nnmber of nom- 
fnations were submitted to the Senate by the 
President, and an equally large number con- 
firmed by that body. A number of private 
bills and petitions were presented at various 
times, and several matters of minor import- 
ance acted upon, but nothiag worthy of wore 
than general mention. 


....The House of Representatives bas fairly 
gotten to work and will probably be busily oc- 
cupied for some time to come. The reap- 
portionment question was brought up on Tues- 
dav of last week, and on a matter of such im- 
portance much debate must necessarily ensue. 
Naturally, the advocates and opponents of cer- 
tain methods of reapportionment are divided 
by party lines and the votes will in a great 
measure be partisan. A number of schemes 
have been proposed and several resolutions in- 
troduced, but it is as yet too early to predict 
which will eventually be adopted. Party 
power being so closely divided in the House, 
it is probable that the reapportionment will 
be fair to all sections of the country. On Fri- 
day the House adjourned until Monday, bav- 
ing devoted that day to the consideration of 
private bills and petitions. 


..The painting of Mrs, R. B. Hayes, pre- 
sented to the President by the temperance 
women of the United States, has been returned 
to the White House from Paris, where it was 
sentto be engraved. An elegant oak frame, 
elaborately catved in emblematic designs by 
the Cincinnati School of Design, has also ar- 
rived at the White House and was unboxed 


to-day. The portrait will be hung in the Green 
Parlor. 











-- There has been a dearth of social evter- 
tainments in Washington during the past week 
and there is little suciety news to chronicle. 
Asthe present week is the week before Lent 
and as Wednesday next marks the termination 
of social pleasure for forty days to a large por- 
tion of the fasbionabie world, it is probable 
that a number of entertainments will occur at 
the Capital during the next few days. 

-eeeTbere has beea a marked and pleasing 
cessation of “nomination rumors” and no 
new names have been mentioned in connection 
with the vacant Justiceship in the United 
States Supreme Court. President Arthur man- 
agesto keep his own counsel concerning his 
intentions in a manner that has seldom been 
equaled. 

...-On Saturday evening last the frst official 
entertainment took place at the White House 
since President Arthur's administiation began. 
It consisted of a dinner to the members of the 
Cabinet and their wives and sixteen guests 
were present. The President’s first state din- 
ner to the Diplomatic Corps takes place to- 
night. 

--»-Mr. Scoville is busily engaged iv prepar- 
ing his argument for a new trial] in the Guiteau 
case, for which be will move before the court 
te dence. In the meantime the assassin remaips 
at the District jail and is said to be growing 
despondent. 

..The Fitz-John Porter case stands a good 
chance of a new hearing in the Sevate and bis 
friends are endeavoring to carry it to asuccess- 
ful issue. 


..-. The rext important question that is sup- 
posed will agitate bo h houses of Congress is 
the admission of the Veriitory of Dakota as a 
state. 

-++-The Hon. Mr. West, the British minister 
resident, gave bis first reception to the Diplo- 
matic Corps on Thursday evening last. 


Hews of the Week. 


THree hundred Jewish refugees from 
Russia sailed from Liverpool for the United 
States on Saturday last. The Chief 
Rabbi in London says enormous sums will be 
required for relief purposes. The Russian 
Government declares that the Jew-baiters are 
being severely dealt with and that foreign 
interference iv the matter will only tend to in 
flame the peasantry. 











....Five persous are thus far known to have 
lost their lives by the burning of the old World 
Building, in this city, mentioned in this column 
wast week, and it ie vot thought that the re. 
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mains of any further victims are in the ruins. 
The facts of the case are being brought out be- 
fore a coroner’s jury and it is possible that the 
grand jury will take some action in the matter. 


-...In the House of Commons the debate on 
the address in reply to the speech from the 
Throne has begun, Sir Stafford Northcote de- 
nouncing the Government’s policy in Ireland 
and Egypt. Mr. Gladstone replied. The 
Irish members have given notice of amend- 
ments, among them one for the repeal of the 
union. 


---eThe London Daily Telegraph says that at 
the forthcoming parliamentary election in 
Meath the Irieh party intend to elect Mr. Mi- 
chael Davitt, who is now a convict in Portland 
Prison. Mr. Patrick Egan will also be nom- 
inated, in order that, if Mr. Davitt should be 
disqualitied, Mr. Egan may take the seat. 


.- Bismarck is said to have sent a peremp- 
tory message to the Ruseian Foreign Office 
respecting the alleged interference of Russia 
in the Balkan rising. Bismarck says in re- 
gard to the Panslavist agitation that Ger- 
many’s interests are identical with those of 
Austria. 


...-Informers are multiplying in Ireland and 
Mr. Secretary Forster, although intensely un- 
popular even with his own party, is able to 
silence the Irish members by quoting the 
atrocities perpetrated by the Whiteboys. 


-... The Austrians have asked Montenegro to 
aid in the suppression of the Balkan rising. 
Russia will not support Montenegro in doing 
80. The defeat of the Herzegovina insurgents 
by the Austrian troops is officialy reported. 


..-Another deadlock is in progress in the 
New York Legislature, the Tammany men re- 
fusing to vote for the nominees of the regular 
Democracy for minor offices. 


.-It is rumored in Paris that M. Outrey, the 
French minister to the United States, will be 
succeeded by the Count de Mony, the present 
French minister to Greece. 


.-Further intelligence has been received 
relative to the sufferiug of the crew of the 
* Jeannette”? and efforts are being redoubled 
to assist them. 


.-Mr. Bradlaugh presented bimself at the 
House of Commons on the occasion of the 
opening of Parliament, but was refused admis- 
sion. 

..A cireunJar warning the Khedive to 
observe international treaties and maintain 
order has been issued by the Porte. 


....The British Parliament was opened on 
Tuesday of last week, the Queen’s speech being 
read by the Lord Chancellor. 


.-The Canadian Parliament was opened by 
the Marquis of Lorne, governor-general, on 
Thursday last. 





THE IODINE TRICE. 





It is astonishing to what peculiar methods 
people will sometimes resort to endeavor to 
advance their own and injure others’ interests. 
One of the latest and most unfair expedients 
is that of certain manufacturers of baking 
powders, who are endeavoring to prejudice 
consumers against all other preparations than 
their own, by exhibiting from house to house a 
test purporting to show the quality of various 
powders. The facts are, this so-called test, 
which we are told simply consists in adding a 
little iodine to a sample, can in no way reveal 
the true value of a baking powder and is only 
calculated to deceive and prejylice the minds 
of the ignorant sod unwary. Some powders 
are injurious ; but this can omly appear by ap- 
alysis. The true value of a baking powder 
consists in the amount of leavening gas which 
is given off when beat and moisture are added 
to the flour; and it is only the chemist, with 
the aid of chemical appliances, who can deter- 
mine the volume of gas which any powder 
can evolve.” We will venture to say that there 
is not an article prepared for food that might 
not be manipulated by chemical tests to prove 
that something was wrong about it; and when 
a persun goes into a kitchen, or before a house- 
keeper, who is not to be presumed to under- 
stand chemical relations, and performs an ex- 
periment of even the simplest character, it is 
not difficult to impress one that something 
awful is the matter. As to baking powders, 
we could sugyest a dozen tests that would be 
as ridiculous in giving a fair idea of their 
relative merits to an uniustructed mind as the 
one here mentioned. The truth is that the 
best test to make of a baking powder is to try 
it in waking bread, avd sée which makes the 
wost and best. To this practical test all of the 
established brands of powders have been put, 
and housekeepers have very generally made 
up their minds whieh they prefer, and the 
jodine testers will find ultimately that bouse- 
holds tbat have for years used a favorite brand 
will not be apt to make a change on the teat 
proposed.—American Grocer. 


BARGAINS IN LAMPS, 


Owing to our intention to carry all Stock at 
our Pasterz, we —_ the Goods now 
our Store, at 
83 Barclay Street and 388 Park Place, 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES and especially in 
vite the attention of all intending Pur- 
rstothe BARGAINS 
offered in our 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


IMPORTED DECORATED LAMPS 


KEROSENE LAMPS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


The Craighead & Elwell Manufacturing Co, 


33 Barclay St. and 38 Park Place, N. Y¥. 








M ball’ 
Snuiy was introduce aft ore chas. Bowen soe 
an increased 


jteadily pods mand, and 
suo itself to be decid the best article in the 
market for removing a Cold in the Head, all 
Affections, and Headache. None amie a without the 
fac-simile signature of Cl Bowen on the label of 


all D ts “at 25 cents a 
bottle. ‘Beware = A 











SURA RHEUMATISM, 
Pg ee 


R. W. ROBINSON & SON, Proprietors, 
184 Greenwich St., N. X. 
Send for Circular. 





MUSIC. 


THE CHURCH PRAISE BOOK. 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


Keo. M. W. STRYKER and HUBHET P. 
MALIN, 





d care have been iven both to 
the lyrical and devotional character of its words ane 

to thestrength and suitability of its music. The wi 
— and — wearing tunes of the American Ghaseh 
by company a m many stir 

ring and sturdy Ematien and German 
To in a form of hn | “beauty and 
du sshliie op no enauion nor expense have been with- 
No more elegant work of the sort has yet ap 
and none se remarkably inexpensive. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | 81 Rardolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


are the Publishers. They Soapocttully solicit for the 


tho’ exami ion, and, upon reques 
they will 72 o any address, & ciroular giving fail 


— to any © Pastor or Church Committee, to 


Price, ~ 25 each, by Mail. 
For introduction, in any quantity, $) cach. 


UNPARALLELED 





VANTAGES are offered for securing a Musical Ed- 
arent graded classes of four only, at asmall cost,at 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, 
este BALL. 





r ' 7: 
provided for ges. 

ion Bulletin. with highest ‘endorsements, 

Banda er? ne postage. Goop Teachers wanting places 

should have erapoltcaiton form, mailed for etamee 

ican Gohoo! In Institute, 7 Ea East 14th 8t...N.¥. , 


" TARY ACADE- 
PEVIMATIA Ga UTARD, AC By 
ring, Chen: ietry oe ngl if! 

7 pont ~ be COLT Fciene RY 
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ITALIZED 


Gives vitality to the ine 
sufficient bodily or mental 
growth of children. It 
gives quiet, rest, and sleep. 
Physicians have prescribed 
over half a million packe 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
HOSPHITES. 


Restores the energy lost by 
nervousness or indigestion, 
relieves lassitaude and neurale- 
gia. Refreshes the nerves 
tired by worry, excitement, 
or brain fatigue. 


F. CROSBY 00., 666 6th Av., N.Y. 


For sale by Druggists or Mati, $1. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
GENTS WANTED.—A RARE CHANCE TO 
make money rapidly selling our New Book, 


New York, by Sunlight and Gaslight. 


Showing up the New York of to-day, with its palaces, 
ite crowded thoroughf: ite rushing elevated 
frotee, its countless sighta, ite romance, its mystery, 
its dark crimes and terrible tragedies, its charities, 
py in fact, every phase of life in the great city. 
Don’t waste time se ling slow books, but send for 
circu . giving full table of contents, terms to 
agen ts, ete. Prospectus now ready and territory in 
great demand. og Garene DOUGLASS BROS., 
North Seventh 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GOLDEN 


or, LIGH on the 


s GREAT FUTURE. 

















WANTED. 
Agents for the 


— er Free Harst, and Foss. Joseph 
wy + Dr. McCosh, Dr. Cuyler, 
Pou ‘ies immense. Sen per. one ulars. 
- W. ZIEGLER co., 





915 Arch Street, P Gledeiphin, Pa. 
ents. Outfit free. 


$7" 7 17 Aaa Sarees a RE AKL Wick Y, Augusta, Me. 


AE TS TD 


HOTELS, BC BOARD, ETC. 


HOFFMAN HOUSE. 
BROADWAY AND MADISON SQUARE, 
RESTAURANT UNSURPASSED. 
ROOMS $1 PER DAY AND UPWARD. 


This hotel has a newly furnished. Café, 
Billard-rooms, and all appointments ' unequaled. 











HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 
St ts, Boston, 
Rite iit RUNS Wick fe 474-3 Shetek struseane, in 
Fire proof’ 3 Soden in all ite ap t 
ad ai stretty first-class; kept on the American 
= ng la fc rt 4 pM A. = 
8 ce fo ere 
Prine PARNES & DUNELEE, Proprietors. 
Anos Barngs, of Boston. 
Joun W. DUNKLEE, of Cincinnati. 


~ UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 


___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EUROPE!!! 


oes ‘s Grand Hxpuratens leave Now York April 
une 8th, and 6 ee 1st, 1882. Full particulars in 
special Pam mpblet t free on epplication. Pass. 
tickets , a th 4 Atlantic stenmers._ Special 
Pasith es for uring good ize s Tourist 
Tiekote for individual travelers in Europe, by all 
routes, at reduced ra 
Cook’s onareleale hey Maps, by mail, 10 ots. 
THOs. COOK & 8 1 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
=O. won 1611. 


P. 
Cc. A. BARATTONI, measezes 











WINTER 
Panne nd and wise iNDIES "@ ation Stocenctp 
7 North River, 


N —. 

BERMUDA, — me stea’ 
“ ORINOCO.” built ‘as S route, niet, 
legves New York every 


: bg Ee Srory 20 


Pog a 
ive ts and other information 
RIDG nts. 29 Broad- 


apni -. - pe OreRB E &Co., agen 
+ or LEVE & ALDEN, 201 Washington St. 


FIFTH SEASON. THE 
most enjoyable and econom.- 
foal excursions ever planned. 
All Travel and Hotele 


first-class. company SELECT. Send for circular. 
RJEE, Music Hai, Boston, 














PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


DIARIES FOR 1882. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


NER! 
sTAaTig ay 








men, ets, etc. 
wel » keep < pn ~~ x in out line and sell at lowest 
‘Your custom solicited. 
oY YRUS H, LOUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Cards. no two alike 
& CO., Meriden, Conn. 





Genuine Chro’ 
50% i sname. 100. SNO 





STATE LINE. 


NEW K TO GLASGO DUBLIN, 
vORELEAST AND TOxbONDERIE, 
ERY RSDA 


New Clyde-built 4, cand aa ‘excellent accom- 
modatiess. but no advance tn soeee, OS First Cabin only 
accoraing to stateroo mmodations, 
mousgiens. 10 to $130. Secon a aint (amidships), 
— sth ‘urnished, ¢40. Fxcursions, $75. Steer- 
'o Hive stook carried. Special rates to cler 

semen and favorable terms to parties traveling to- 
| sey — for pamp of infor with cabin 


"7 mi! BA LDWIN & go. + 4) Agents, 
‘30 § BROADWAY, NEW Y 

Parce’ a, =. Freight, cma’ Valuabios forward- 
Po... ts Europe, at low rates,by BaLDwiy’s 

















KECK ELAERS’ 


FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The recent discoveries and improvements made by Mr. L. 
EeoxELagrs, of Brussels, have placed his TOILET SOAPS beyond 
the reach of all competitors. They are especially recommended to 
ladies and mothers of children. E. FOUGERA & CO., 30 North 
William Street, New York,-are Sole Agents for the U. 8. 
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NOTICES. 


@7" All communieations for the Edttortal, Literary 
News, and Misceilaneous Columns of this jourpa) 
should be adtressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.O. Box 2787. 

&2" All comzunications for the Commercial De. 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

{?™ Remittances should be made payable to THB 
INDEPENDENT. 

t?™ No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name end address of 
the writer; not necessarily or publication. but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

[2#~ We do not ho!d ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
ef our correspondents. 

gz Persons desiring the return of their manu- 
scripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responsible for their return 
Authors should preserve a copy. 











“For Subscription Terms sve Page 31. 
Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 
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BIBLE INSPIRATION. 


We doubt whether it is possible to ex- 
press in better words the practical, the ex- 
perimental, the soul-comforting aud soul- 
sustaining view of Bible inspiration than 
in the words of Watts: 


“Holy Bible! Book Divine! 
Precious treasure! Thou art mine; 
Mine to teach me when I rove; 
Mine to show a Saviour’s love.” * 


The elementary thought flashing through 
these devout lines is that the Bible has at- 
tached to it the seal of God’s authority, 
and that in this sense it is God’s book, and 


not man’s. He speaks to and of man in 
the book; and, whetherthe speaking con- 
sists in stating facts, making promises, pre- 
scribing duties, disclosing doctrines, or 


bringing to light the scenes of another life, 
it is heard with profound reverence, because 
God is the speaker and is believed and 
trusted for the same reason. The authority 
in the book is God’s authority, and the 
power to make good what it says is his 
power. Whatit says God says. His con- 
nection with the contents of the Bible 
makes it the fundumental constitution to 
regulate the religious beliefs and hopes of 
man, as alike mortal and immortal. 

Such is the idea of Bible inspiration as it 
exists in the believiug, confiding, reverent, 
worshipful Christian heart and as it bas 
been sung in the devout Christian poetry of 
allages. It is and ever has been the idea 
of the Christian Church. It is the great 
idea upon which the pulpit depends for its 
power to impress and influence the hearer, 
It makes a vast difference whether what the 
preacher says, as he stands before an andi- 





ence, is merely what he thinks and says or 
whether it is also what God thinks and 
says, The great value of the saying de- 


pends upon the latter fact. The preacher, 
we will suppose, quotes a Bible promise to 
establish the truth of bis own saying. 
What is the promise worth for this purpose 
unless God himself is the promiser? The 
‘* great and precious promises ” of the Bible 
are presented to man as God’s promises, 
and when we read them in the Bible and 
accept them as such then we believe in the 
inspiration of the promises, We may have 
no theory beyond the fact as to the mode 
or degree of the inspiration; and yet the 
fact, living in the head and the heart, that 
God is the promiser makes the promises 
divine and to thought and hope pledges his 
power for their fulfillment. This answers 
man’s purpose as a being who is conscious 
of sins that he cannot pardon and of wants 
that he cannot relieve. It puts him in con- 
nection with God and gives him hope in 
God. Itisto him the inspiration of God 
in the words of promise. 

It is a noteworthy fact that Christ and his 
apostles, when coming in contact with the 
sacred writings of the Jews, now known 
as the Old Testament Scriptures, spoke of 
them and used them as invested with 
divine authority. They never discussed 
the question of theirauthority. They never 
implied the slightest doubt upon the point. 
They never propounded any particular 
theory of inspiration. They never answered 
any objections to the doctrine. They 
placed the whole weight of their authority 
upon the fact that these Scriptures, then 
known as the law and the prophets and 
the Psalms, were given by the inspiration 
of God, and hence that God himself was 
their voucher. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews opens with 
these words: ‘‘God, who at sundry times 
and in divers manuers spake in time past 
unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken unto us by His Son.” 
God did the speaking when the propbets 
spake, and God did the speaking when 
Christ spake; and, if the four Gospels are 
authentic as containing the words of Christ, 
then they are true as containing the words 
of God. If we have the words of the 
Christ, then in these words we have the 
authority of God, which is always the 
essential fact in inspiration. 

The same epistle speaks of the ‘‘ great 
salvation, which,” as it says, ‘‘first began 
to be spoken by the Lord and was con- 
firmed unto us by them that heard him, 
God also bearing them witness, both with 
signs and wonders and with divers miracles 
and gifts of the Holy Ghost.” God, accord- 
ing to this statement, attested and vouched 
fur the teaching of the apostles by the 
superputural evidences. The record in the 
Book of Acts shows that this was a fact, 
aud many of the allusions in Paul’s epistles 
clearly imply and often positively aftirm the 
fact. And, if this were a fact, then not 
only was the ministry of the apostles by 
divine authority, but what they ministered 
was by the same authority. God himself 
was in the ministry, as the seal of its truth, 
fulfilling the promise of Christ that the 
Spirit should be given to his apostles, teach- 
ing them what to say and bringing to their 
remembrance the things he had spoken to 
them. All this goes upon the supposilion 
that God, who put his seal upon the law 
and the prophets and the psalms, also put 
his seal upon the ministry of Christ and his 
apostles, and that when these agents of his 
will spoke in the sphere of time God spoke 
through them. 

Whoever, then, in thought clothes the 
Bible with God’s authority, and for this 
reason believes it, lays hold upon the funda- 
mental fact of inspiration. He may advance 
to speculative theories in respect to the 
pature, kind, and degree of this inspiration, 
or he may not do so; but, In either event, 
if he accepts the fact of God’s authority in 
the Bible, then the Bible is to him “‘ the 
Book Divine.” He does not read it to dis- 
pute with it or find fault with it, but to hear 
God speak through it, and thus learn what 
he is to doand believe and what he is to 
expect in that after scene which awaits us 
all. He comes to the Bible not to get up a 
controversy, but rather to be taught by the 
King of kings. He may not be able togive 
an intelligent definition of the term “‘in- 
spiration,” yet all that there is in the term 
will be practically in his mind. And this, 





for the purposes of Christian living, Chris- 
tian hoping, and Christian dying, is worth 
a thousand times more than all the theories 
which men have invented on the subject 
since the world began. 





CHURCH FRATERNITY. 
Says The Examiner : 


‘* A Baptist pastor wrote to us lately that 
the Baptists of his city are too busy nowa- 
days in saving souls to have much time for 
attending to matters of ritual and form.” 

The meaning of the words is plain and 
the sentiment is commendable, of whatever 
denomination they might be used. But 
The Examiner says that the man who could 
understandingly use such language ‘‘ must 
cherish views incompatible with sound 
Baptist principles.” ‘‘ Form,” it says, is 
everything, ‘‘ where the form and the sub- 
stance are inseparable.” It proceeds : 

“If form, when inseparable ‘rom sub- 
stance, is not of sufficient impstt ece to be 
duly observed and contended tv. it is hard 
to see what ground Baptists uave to stand 
upon or why they should maintain a separ- 
ate existence. If we are not to stand upon 
form and are to regard the saving of souls 
ag the only thing worth attending to, why 
should we not join our bretbren of other 
denominations at once and come into full 
fellowship with them? Nothing separates 
us from them, in our view of the case, but 
afew forms; let us clear them out of the 
path toward organic unity, and let the 
Church Catholic become organically one, as 
it is one in spirit.” 

The trouble seems to be with The Hr- 
aminer that, if the form of baptism be not 
essential, then the occupation of the sect 
and the sect magniflers is gone, and the 
Church Catholic and its Master, Christ, will 
be all in all. We are not sorry to have our 
neighbor take such high views of the evil 
of unnecessary sectarianism, but it occurs to 
us that, asthings are, sects are not always 
founded on essentials, but may also be 
founded on non-essentials. For example, 
the numerous Methodist denominations, and 
the more numerous Presbyterian denomi- 
nations, and the Congregational, and the 
Lutheran.are all founded on what seem to 
their members important but not essential 
distinctions, Indeed, no better Baptists, 
nor more honored, bave ever lived than 
those who, from Bunyan to Spurgeon, have 
believed that ‘‘ matters of form and ritual” 
are of very littleimportance, compared with 
the ‘‘ saving of souls.” 

The sin of sectarianism does not consist 
in the mere divisions it produces, but in the 
spirit of them. Ten churches, banded 
together because their manner of worship 
agrees, may be just as catholic as ten who are 
bound together by geographical lines only. 
‘There is many a town and city in which the 
interdenominational fellowship aud charity 
is quite as happy as is the intradenomina- 
tional. There may be Christian brother- 
hood between a Presbyterian and a Re- 
formed church in a town, while two Pres- 
byterian churches may be in a state of con- 
firmed schism. The Examiner,in urging 
that Baptists must insist on immersion as 
essential to churchfellowship, or give up 
their raison détre, is ovet-reaching itself, 
for it is teaching those who are not able to 
accept its dogma that the denomination is not 
worth preserving. Let the denominations 
continue to exist so long as they can feel 
that they are parts, not the whole of the 
Church of Christ, that their business is not 
to exclude, but to embrace those that love 
Jesus Christ, and that they can comfortably 
work together fcr the common cause of 
Him they love. 





SALVATION BY CATHEDRALS. 


WE hear with some emotion that Bishop 
Willis, from the Sandwich Islands, has 
arrived in this country, on his way to En- 
gland. Whether he is to stay with us 
awhile or whether the urgency of his 
errand will not permit him to take breath 
on this continent we have not been in- 
formed. We should think it very likely 
that his haste will brook no delay. The 
fact that the destiny of a nation of souls 
hangs on the speed and success of his mie- 
sion is a spur which the good Bishop would 
be inhuman not to heed. We suppose, 
therefore, that he will lose no time in pre- 
senting himself to the people of England, 
who already know the thrilling story of his 
great plans for the benefit of the Sandwich 
Islanders and ‘are impatiently counting the 
days until they shall hear it from his own 





lips. Then their generous response will, 
we trust, enable him to perform a work 
which will be the crowning glory of his 
own episcopal career, and of that of his 
predecessor, and constitute an epoch in the 
history of the Sandwich Islands. 

About twenty years ago (some eight 
orten years before the jubilee of the mis- 
sionary work of the American Board in the 
Islands was celebrated) the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel began a mission 
in Honolulu, for the supervision of which 
Bishop Staley was consecrated. It is true, 
of course, that the revolting heathenism of 
the people had disappeared under the teach- 
ings of the American missionaries, and that 
Christianity had been established in its 
stead. It was entirely safe for Bishop 
Staley and his coadjutors to carry the Gos- 
pel to the Islanders, who had never known, 
much as they might have been improved by 
the American teachers, what it was to have 
the fatherly care of a Lord Bishop of the 
Church of England, Successor of the Apos- 
tles and Bishop by Divine Right. We can 
see, therefore, that the work of the Ameri- 
can missionaries was not altogether iu vain. 
They were the forerunners. They prepared 
the way, though ecclesiastically they were 
unworthy to loose the latchets of the epis- 
copal shoes. It might be claimed that the 
Bishop and his helpers disregarded the 
principles of Christian comity, if they had 
gone to the Sandwich Islands to tread in 
the footsteps of the missionaries, But they 
had no such purpose. They did not ap- 
prove the methods which had _ been 
tried, and held that without the episco- 
pal office, and its accessories, duly or- 
dained clergymen, the Prayer-book, etc., 
eternal ruin stared the benighted people in 
the face. Plain, unpretending missiouaries, 
with no divine authority to preach and ad 
minister the sacraments, might gatber the 
people out of the mud of heathenism and 
wash their faces, so to speak; but it was for 
the Church, witb her bishops, deans, canons, 
priests, deacons, her cathedrals, her en- 
chanting ritual, her vestments, and her im- 
pressive rites and ceremonies, completely to 
cleanse and polish the dusky natives and fit 
them for Heaven. 

Bishop Staley gave himself heart and soul 
to the work, retiringin 1870 to make way 
for a fresher hand, if haply their united 
lives and labors might securely establish 
the Kingdom of Godin Honolulu. Bishop 
Willis went out in 1872, determined to do or 
die. Bishop Staley had begun wisely. He 
had secured from a firm of eminent London 
architects plans for a *‘ magnificent cathe- 
dral,” well knowing that witliout a cathe- 
dral human endeavors were vain. He left 
these plans a legacy to hissuccessor, Bishop 
Willis, the pith and pivot of whose appeals 
and hopes are the completion of what the 
Annual Report of the S. P. G. calls ‘‘a 
sumptuous cathedral.” 

It will be plain to any one who studies 
the history of this mission that, if it has 
lacked success thus far, it has been because 
it has head no cathedraland that the inspir- 
ation which has kept it alive so long pro- 
ceeds from the ‘‘ plans” for it trapsmiited 
by Bishop Staley. It is true Bishop Staley 
was disheartened when he retired; but 
would he not have given up much sooner 
but forthisinspiration? We trow he would. 
Official documents tell us that his with- 
drawal would have been the death-blow of 
the hopes of the Church of England in 
Hawaii, except for the money of Miss Sel- 
lon, and even after Bishop Willis’s zeal was 
brought to the help of the mission the 
death of Miss Sellon and the withdrawal of 
the royal grant, we are told, crippled the 
enterprise; but there was left still the in- 
spiration of the ‘‘plans.” If these had 
been destroyed, the Church of England in 
the Sandwich Islands had, we fear, utterly 
perished. 

Bishop Willis has made generous ac- 
knowledgment of the help received from 
the treasury of the 8. P.G. He has shown 
how he has worked along for some time on 
no more than $1,000 a year; how, for the 
sake of economy, he took charge of a school 
temporarily himself; and how the fund for 
the cathedral has been drawn upon for run- 
ning expenses until exhausted. The annual 
reports give strange tes.imony about conz”¢- 
gational attendauce and the aumber of co.n- 
municants. There were in 1878, we find, 
189 communicants and 50 in congregation; 
the next year, 117 communicants and 150 ia 
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congregation; while in 1880 the communi- 
cants dwindicd to 74 and the congregation 
swelled to 202. Is not this decrease of 
communicants significant? The people at- 
tend services, but will not ‘‘ communicate,” 
because there is no cathedral in which the 
gacrament can be properly celebrated. The 
Bishop has now, as formerly, three helpers, 
enough, perhaps, to man the cathedral when 
it at last appears like Aladdin’s palace. 

If all this wears a discouraging look for 
the future of the Church in the Islands, we 
reassure ourselves by the confidence we 
have that the Bishop will raise money 
enough to save it. ‘The King and Queen 
have headed his subscription-list with a gen- 
erous donation and the English people will 
follow where royalty leads, especially when 
their pity and sympathy are excited by the 
Bishop’s story of how the natives sin and 
suffer because they have no cathedral. 
Honolulu shall have the ‘‘ sumptuous” edi- 
fice and the Islands will be saved. 

What a glorious thing is a cathedral! 
How mighty in the salvation of the be- 
nighted! 





UNLAWFUL POLITICAL ASSESS- 
MENTS. 


GENERAL N. M. Curtis, who isa special 
agent of the Treasury Department and also 
treasurer of the New York Republican 
State Committee, has been charged by the 
Civil Service Reform Association of this 
cily with violating a law of the United 
States in respect to political assessments. 
The Jaw reads as follows: 

“That all executive officers or employés 
of the United States, not appointed by the 
President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, are prohibited from requesting, 
giving to, or receiving from avy otber offli- 
cer or employé of the Government any 
money, or property, or other thing of value, 
for political purposes; and any such officer 
or employé who shall offend against the 
provisions of this section shall be at once 
discharged from the service of the United 
States, and he shall also be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall be fined in a sum not exceed- 
ing five hundred dollars.” 

There can be no question as to whether 
General Curtis last Fall was and now is an 
officer of the United States, within the terms 
of this statute. He received his appoint- 
ment from the Secretary of the Treasury 
to an office provided for by law, and is re- 
movable therefrom at the Secretary’s pleas- 
ure. The charge brought against him by 
the Civil Service Reform Association of 
this city and laid before Secretary Folger 
is that he did last Fall solicit and receive 
political assessments from the custom- 
house employésin this city, and, hence, that 
he violated the law and became amenable to 
its penalty. 

Secretary Folger has decided that the 
convection of General Curtis with the 
Treasury Department shall terminate on 
the 28th of this month, and has also trans- 
mitted the papers in his possession to Dis- 
trict Attorney Woodford for such action ia 
the premises as he may judge necessary. 
If these papers make out a prim facie case 
of probable guilt, then it is the plain duty 
of the District Attorney to present the facts 
to the Grand Jury, and of the Graud Jury 
to indict General Curtis, that he may be 
prosecuted and, if convicted, punished ac- 
cording to law. The law is good as far as 
it goes, and it would be still better if it ex- 
tended to all the executive officers of the 
Government, including heads of depart- 
ments and bureaus, and custom-house col- 
lectors and postmasters, whether they re- 
ceive their appointment directly from the 
President or not. 

The whole system of political assess- 
ments levied upon officeholders for party 
purposes and virtually enforced by higher 
officers upon those who occupy subordi- 
nate positions ought to be banished from 
the land by the authority of law. It is a 
part of the ‘ spoils system,” always cor- 
rupting and in many cases cruelly oppress- 
ive. It is one of the ways in which the 
party in power uses the offices of the Gov- 
ernment to perpetuate its own power. The 
incumbents of these offices are, under this 
system, required not only to work for the 
party, but also to contribute to its election 
expenses, as a Condition of retaining office. 
This rule is never incorporated in words or 
enunciated in any political platform; but it 
{a wel] understood among the managers and 
manipulators of the ‘‘spoile system” and 





by them rigorously applied. Their favors 
are to be bought by party services, and our 
part of these services consists in paying 
political assessments to help liquidate the 
expenses of running the “‘ machine.” 


———— aT 


MAXIMS FOR CURRENT MORAL- 
ITY. 


Towarp others’ wants be liberal; toward 
their faults charitable. Hate not, but pity, 
where you cannot love. Do good to the 
bad, as being unfortunate. Do everything 
to prevent, nothing to punish sin. Extri- 
cate the wrong-doer iuto right, rather than 
afflict him for his wrong. Reproach evil 
only in yourself, and then before commit- 
ting it. Prepent rather than repent. 

Let mercy be unlimited, compensation 
equal, gifts discriminate. Since benevo- 
lence departs not from the giver in going to 
the recipient, but the more you give of 
good will the more you have, measure it not 
out as a commodity, but indulge in it as a 
gratification. 

Increase not the evil of the world; inflict 
pain only to diminish it; submit to it where 
necessary with the least possible inconven- 
fence; relieve it where unnecessary; com- 
mend it to yourself or others fearlessly 
where best for the whole. 

Needless evil is sin, whether given to an- 
other or yourself; needful evil is a virtue, 
if borne uncomplainivgly. Suffer not un- 
necessarily; enjoy not injuriously. Useless 
sacrifice is sin, as being all loss; sacrifice 
for others or for your own greater good 
may be a net gain. 

Consider little whether the gain be for 
yourself or the whole. Learn to enjoy and 
suffer for the community of good. Fill 
every open mouth, whetber another’s or 





yourown. Count iv yourself in all rights 
and duties. Do what you would have the 
whole to do. Violate no laws that you 


want to be general. Bein harmony with 
that which would exist if all men were 
right. In disagreement seek a better un- 
derstanding or live charitably without it. 

Love the unlovely, do good to the unin- 
fluential, and sympathize with mav wher- 
ever found. Muke your affection depend 
on whatis general in the race, and have at 
least one kind of love for everybody. 
While you may love some more, love not 
others less. Love for many does not dimin- 
ish love for one, but love multiplies instead 
of divides among its objects. The more 
stars the sun shines upon the more light the 
sun gives. 

Enjoying good in another you increase 
your own. Only he who enjoys only his 
own is poor. Learn to enjoy what is com- 
mon, and so increase your happiness be- 
yond your means. 

If unselfish, you have others’ possessions. 
By enjoying yourself in their pleasures you 
have enough, without using your own. 
What you don’t wart you have. If satis- 
fied with what is yours, you possess the 
rest as much as anybody, the most that can 
be got out of it being satisfaction. 

Get what you want, or be happy without 
it. If you can’t have it, dch’t want it. 
Dismiss your thoughts from the impossible 
and don’t regret the inevitable. Want only 
what you need, and attain satisfaction by 
limiting your desires, as well as by filling 
them. 

Repent for sin against others by restitu- 
tion, against self byabandonment. In both 
cases make good and give up the wrong, 
Do not in secret what you would not do if 
known, thus giving to others the truth 
about your character and respecting your 
own opinion equally with theirs. 


Eilitovial Notes. 


We make this week an exception, and very 
cheerfully print Bishop Chatard’s courteous 
reply to our observations on some points in bis 
interesting work, “‘ Christian Truths,” and we 
do this the more willingly as the reply appears 
to define the Bishop’s position in some respects 
more clearly than the book itself. The differ- 
ences between the Bishop and ourselves as to 
his remarks on Matter and Force we do not 
care to press. He did appear to us to assign 
matter too much the character of a caput mor- 
tuum. We find nothing to object to in the 
statement printed in his excellent communica- 
tion, though it does not fully relieve our point 
that some modification of his original argu- 
ment as to the relation of Matter and Force 
would make ft mere effective. Asto the author’s 











observations on pantheism, our agreement 
with bim is larger and deeper than our differ- 
euce. It was not because we are insensible to 
the mischief of these doctrines that we raised 
the point that the Bishop seemed at times to 
confuse the popular with the scientific view of 
pantheism. We do not object to the state- 
ments that “‘pantheism identifies man with 
God” and represents ‘‘that God becomes con- 
scious of himself in man’’; but when the au- 
thor gives it out as the short summary of pan- 
theism “in other words, man is God,’’ he 
plants himself on the popular, rather than on 
the scientific view and opens himself to cor- 
rection. 


A® to the papal infallibility, the Bishop’s ex- 
planations convince us that we did not mis- 
understand him, though they leave us in doubt 
whether he fully understands himself. We 
did understand the word ‘* personal’’ in his use 
tu be equivalent to “‘ essential” in the sense of 
pertaining to the individual, and, after review- 
ing his observations, we can find no other mean- 
ing for it. As to the Bishop’s illustration 
drawn from the practice of the law courts, he 
confuses for the first thing a ‘‘mandamus,”’ 
which is simply an order to proceed, with an 
“injunction,” which is the judicial “stay,” 
and for the next thing sets up a distinction be- 
the ministerial and the judicial acts ofthe judge, 
which does not apply, as both in the case are 
official, and not to be characterized as the one 
personal and the other official. At allevents, the 
illustration gives no sense in which a man can 
act personally without bringing into exercise 
what belongs essentially to his individuality. 
As the Bishop candidly admits the force of our 
propositions in this view of the word personal 
and as he does not release himself from this 
meaning, we see no reason to correct our posi- 
tion. Wedo uot propose to be drawn into a 
discussion of the Roman Catholic dogma. For 
the present we are content to ascertain what 
the prelates of Rome do themselves teach. 
Bishop Chatard’s propositions are that Infalli- 
bility is not the natural quality of a Pope (we 
understand this and fully believe it); that it is 
a gift superadded to the Pope as Pope and be- 
cause he is Pope (we understand, bis proposi- 
tion, but do not believe it); and that it is a 
gift or assistence “in using which the Pope 
exerts a personal act of judgment.” This is 
also clear enough, but fails to identify the 
poutifical personality with the gift of Infalli- 
bility. The papal act of judgment in using 
these alleged gifts may be personal; but In- 
fallibility remains still, for all that the Bishop 
has said, the gift of the Holy Ghost to Peter as 
Peter. In other wocds, the Infallibility, on his 
own showing, thus far, does not inbere in the 
pontifical personality, but in the gift voucbsafed 
tothe Popeas Peter. ‘The Bishop adds, however, 
that, if the Pope “‘ merely represents the Coun- 
ci] of Bishops, he would be acting officially or 
by way of administration. Not representing 
them, but acting independently, judging of 
bimself, he does a perronal judicial act which 
no mandamus [injunction, he should say] of 
the Council could stay.’’ Personal here is 
equivalent to independent. If these proposi- 
tions mean anything, they deny the independ- 
ence of Catholic councils. Naturally enough, 
the Bishop shrinks from this conclusion, and 
escapes it by a mystification of the word per- 
sonal. The Bishop can take his choice. If be 
insists that Infallibility is personal, he must 
surrender the independence of wcumenical 
councils. If he wil] save the councils, he must 
come to the view of Infallibility as essentially 
official and only co far personal as its exercise 
involves an act of the pontifical personality. 


Tae Rev. Mr. Chadwick, of Brooklyn, ie 
quite disappointed with Professor Fisher's de- 
fense of Christianity. He says in The Uhristian 
Register : 

“I have read Dr. George P. Fisher’s reply 

to Mr. Ingersoll in the North American Review. 
I sat down to it supposing it would be a yreat 
advance upon the lucubrations of the Hon. 
Jeremiah Black. I found it little better. I 
was amused to find that the most conservative 
of my Unitarian brethren are thrust outside 
the Christian camp by Dr. Fisher as ungracious- 
ly as the most radical.” 
We are not surprised that his taste was not 
pleased by Dr. Fisher’s plain, strong style und 
argument. We turn to our copy of the liturgy 
used in Mr. Chadwick’s Sunday-school, and 
tind that the services open in this much more 
literary style: 

“The power which was before us and shall 
be after us—which is above all, and through 
all, and in us all—in which we live and move 
and have our being—even this hath been our 
pete eres 4 in all generations. Before the 
moun 8 were brought fortb or this great globe 
itself received its form—and though they be 
changed as a vesture so that naught remaineth 
as it was aforetime—even from everlasting to 
everlasting, abideth our God.” 

As to Dr. Fisher’s thrusting conservative 
Unitarians outside the Christian camp, we do 
6 understand bim. 


Ws said that the Presbyterian Confession 
“distinctly declares, with horrible empbasis, 
that the heathen can mene of them be saved, 








however closely they may live up to the light 
of Nature.’”? Zhe Interior replies: 

“The Confession of Faith only affirms in re- 

gard to the heathen the universal doctrine 
that good works cannot save them, and they 
cannot be saved in any other way than by com- 
ing to Christ—a proposition which THe INDE- 
PENDENT will indorse.’’ 
No, that is not the assertion of the West- 
minster Standards, Itis not that they can only 
be saved “‘ by coming to Christ,’’ but that they 
cannot be saved at allin anyway. No room is 
allowed for their coming to Christ uncon- 
sciously or in another world. It is denied that 
any of them can be saved at any time, in any 
way, whetber through Christ or otherwise. 
The Larger Catechism, which is the Exposition 
of the Confession, by the same authors, says 
(Q. 60): 

‘They who, baying never heard of the Gos- 
pel, know not Jesus Christ and believe 
not in him cannot be saved, be they never s0 
diligent to frame their lives according to the 
light of Nature or the lawe of that religion 
which they profess.” 

This interprets the language of the ‘Con 
fession,”’ which is in these words: 

“Much less can men, not profesring the 

Christian religion, be saved in any other way 
whatsoever [than by ‘ truly coming to Christ’, 
be they never so diligent to frame their lives 
according to the light of Nature and the law 
of that religion they do profess, and to assert 
and maintain that they may is very pervicious 
and to be detested.” 
For such no ‘‘election’’ no ‘divine sover- 
eignty’”’ intervenes. Not having “‘ heard of the 
Gospel,” they ‘“‘cannot be saved.” To say 
that they can, as did the Arminians (and the 
literature of the controversy is large), is “to 
be detested.” That is what we properly called 
a “horrible emphasis.”’ 


A MoSsT persistent and merciless opponent of 
close communion is Mr. Theodore M. Banta, of 
this city, who hasa mission, as a member of the 
Baptist denomination, to fight the enemy in 
bis church. What he writes is always valu- 
able as wel] as interesting, because be is so 
thoroughly acquainted with the facts of the 
subject. In a short pamphlet review, just pub- 
lished, of Prof. W. C. Wilkinson’s ‘“‘ The Bap- 
tist Principle,” he gives the following very 
interesting facts in reply to a not exactly in- 
ductive conclusion of the Professor’s: 

“ Again he says: ‘The men who give to en- 
dow Baptist institutions are generally mun of 
conviction. Such men do not give money to 
have their convictions opposed, but to have 
them maintained and propagated.’ If by this 
he means that those who give to endow Bap- 
tist colleges are all close communionists, be 
displays woeful ignorance of the sentiments of 
some of the most liberal givers in the denom- 
ination. One of the most honored Baptists in 
Pennsylvania, who has done as much for Bap- 
tist education as any man in that state, and 
who is, moreover, an officer in the society 
which publishes this book now under review, 
is well known as having not the slightest sym- 
pathy with close communion. Of similar 
views might be mentioned one of the wealthi- 
est Baptists of New Jersey, who has given tens 
of thousands in a single year to the Baptist 
cause. Also, one of the richest Baptists of 
Brooklyn, and another of New York, whose 
benefactions to Rochester University have been 
on the most princely scale. These men and 
others like them give to Baptist colleges and 
seminaries not because of the close com- 
munion which may possibly be taught in them, 
but iv spite of it.” 


We have received the following note, in pub- 
lishing which we mercifully suppress the ad- 
dress and signature: ‘ 

“To THe EpitTor OF THE INDEPENDENT : 

“The undersigned has, as a part of the estate 
of apn eminent doctor of divinity—now de- 
ceased about ten years—some fifty or sixty ser- 
mons in manuscript. As they are the result of 
careful thought and research, it was deemed 
advisable not to destroythem. The family of 
the deceased cannot afford to publish them, 
but they have been advised to offer them for 
sale in any way that would most effectually 
reach the laity. 

“It will be readily seen that to the over- 
taxed writer and worker an opportunity is 
offered to make the words of a good man still 
effective and at the same time get a little re- 
lief from the pressure of preparing two and 
three sermons a week. 

“Can you inform me if there be any way by 
which these sermons may be made available ? 
If so, I shall be very glad and we may readily 
arrange with regard to the commissions. 

“Very respectfully, 








We are very glad to inform our correspondent 
that any minister in any denomination in 
America using these sermons as suggested 
would be regarded as doing acriminal act, and 
would be liable to degradation therefor from 
the ministry. We really must decline to give 
the help desired. 





In an address on “ Christian Journalism ” 
before the Congregational Club of this city 
Dr. Washington Gladden said ‘‘that candor 
and fairness in treating the opinions of oppo 
nents are rare virtues in Christian journalism.”’ 
The Interior, on the contrary, holds that is 
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knows in the whole circle of its acquaintance 
only three religious papers that fairly come 
under this charge. Our own opinion is that 
the assertion is quite too broad. There area 
good many religious papers that try hard to be 
entirely fair to oppovents. To mention a few 
of the more prominent ones in only two de- 
nominations, read The Interior or The Presby- 
“rian Journul,of Philadelphia, and The Nationa’ 
Buptist, The Religious Herald, of Richmond, or 
Zion's Advocate, There is too wuch ground for 
Dr. Gladden’s complaint, but the improve- 
ment in this respect is very marked. An ex- 
traordinary example is presented by The Chris 
tian Advocate, of this city. 


Tut three religious papers which The Interior 
knows that are justly liable to Dr. Gladden’s 
criticisms are thus described by it: 

“Here isons which is deficient in the rea- 
soning faculties, and its method of argument 
is to misrepreseut its opponent and then con- 
demn its own caricature. Here is another 
which is fair whev in argument, but disposed 
to make unkiud flings, which it never corrects 
nor retracts. Here is another which honestly 
mistakes its own subjective prejudices for ob- 
jective facta. Except these three, a pretty 
intimate acquaintance with all the rest leads 
us to look on them, as they lie-upon our table, 
with the warmest sentiments of esteem and re- 
spect. Most of them have in the course of 
years whacked our paper with vigorous earu- 
esiness. We probably gave them reason. 
But they are so full of genuine Christian tem- 
per, 80 consecrated to dw ing good, so truthful 
and fair and manly, that any one acquainted 
with them, it seems to us, must hold them in 
bonor and in fraternal aff-ction.” 

We shall not tell the names of those three 
papers. We can only hope that Tae Lipz- 
PENDENT Is included among the last, 


WE cannot belp recalling that some fourteen 
years ago, we believe it was, in a sermon be- 
fore the New School General Assembly, Prof. 
Hopkins, of Auburn Seminary,declared that the 
subordinate place which the sermon held in 
their services had given the Episcopalians “an 
imbecile pulpit,” an expression which naturally 
gave great offense, as it bad great currency. 
From the same pen which wrote the gibe we 
now have the declaration that the stately and 
beautiful service of the Episcopal Church is 
robbing Presbyterianism of its sons, and that 
the time bas come when a fuller ritual should 
be adopted, sucb as Presbyterians have as good 
right to as Episcopalians. We are amused to 
see that now the Presbyterians are taking, 
many of them, as much offense at this declar- 
ation as the Episcopalians took fourteen 
years ago. They seem to imagine that 
iLeir theological instructor is going over 
to the enemy,aud they are very angry. To 
our mind, it is evident that’simple, plain coun- 
try people do not want elaborate ritual. It 
does not flourish in the country; but in the 
cities, where people put on more style and 
make or affect to make more of the esthetic, 
the ritual is quite attractive and has the fur- 
ther advantage of guiding and keeping a 
somewhat jaded attention ; but even there the 
ritual wil] not generally be exaggerated in con- 
xregetions that care for religion more than for 
fashion and style. Phillips Brooks stands at 
the bead of the Episcopal, if not the Christian 
pulpit of America, and has done more thav 
any other man to magnify the office of the pul- 
pit and redeem it from the sneer of Professor 
Hopkins, and in no congregation in the coun- 
try is there less care for ritual. 





Tus “‘ Bibliografia Italiana,” No. 22, in giving 
a list of books recently prohibited by the Con- 
gregation of the Index, at Rome, aptly beads it 
** Liberty of the Press.”” The booksreferred to 
occasion various reflections apd questions, 
especially upon the supposition that the above- 
named jourual is not at faultin saying that 
these are recent prohibitions. Here, for ex- 
ample, are found Renan’s “ L’Aniéchrist,” of 
1873, and Burnouf’s ‘* La Science des Religions,” 
of 1876. Upon what principle and to what 
purpose are tnese books now prohibited, after 
the lapse of a series of years? Does the Con- 
gregation requise five, six, seven years to dis- 
cover whether or not a work of a few hundred 
pages isin precise accordance with infallible 
teaching? And, if 80, of what use is the Jndez 
asa protection for the ignorant men of science, 
who, to the detriment of their til] now un- 
warned faith, have years ago studied and 
digested these free volumes? Or should the 
ech lars bave waited all these years for permis- 
sion toread? It might perhaps be urged that 
these foreigu works found their way but slowly, 
slowly, indeed, to Rome; but in that case one 
would be tempted to ask how it comes that 
Gregorovius’s able books of 1879 on the tombs 
of the Popes and on Urtan VIII are only now 
probibited, although they were published in 
Rowe itself. A valuable suggestion to the 
Congregation would be that it should wake up 
aud pursue its calling with the exactness and 
promptitude due to so proud au institution 
and to 60 advanced an age as the present. If 
the Jnduz intends to wait elx months before it 
probibits well-written books, be they published 
in Rome, Berlin, Paris, Edimburgb, or Phila- 





delphia, then it may just as well retire from 
business, satisfied that before its prohibition 
has been issued the journals and reviews 
will have disseminated the poison to the 
most distant scholars. No, that will never 
do, Tbe Congregation must set up a new or 
renovate an old committee; must order the 
bibliographies from every land, even this 
“ Bibliografla Haliana,” from their own dear 
Rome, and then send for the books of possible 
religious danger, and read them in sections, 
just as compositors set up a book rapidly in 
sections. It does not matter in the least that 
the reading will not be Interesting. The com- 
mittee do not do it for amusement. The Index 
then must issue on the first of each month a 
bulletin, with tteir decision on the books just 
received, and they might attach to their decis- 
ion a brief statement of the reasons for the 
probibition—in fact, a short review. The mat- 
ter could possibly be made to support itself 
financially even, for a time, since it is likely 
that, until the novelty wore off, every respect- 
able publisher would be glad to rend a review 
copy, and uot a few intelligent readers would 
be interested in the perusal of the reviews 
written by men of such authority. All would 
then know what to read—sometimes because a 
book was not onthe Jndez, more frequently 
because it was; and theauthors, as well as the 
publishers, would ask the Pope not to bless, but 
to condemn their books, asa sure token of merit 
and as the best means of a wide sale. 

So the Committee of Fifteen on the American 
Home Missionary Society are not all agreed. 
Hon. A. C. Barstow, of that Committee, offers 
in The Congregationclist a reply to Dr. G. L. 
Walker. He says be does not understand that 
the report of the Committee is final, subject 
only to “possible revision on certain minor 
matters,’’ but that the action taken on it is 
equivalent only to the “ passing to a second 
reading”’ for final consideration. That is a 
mueh more sensible and bopeful view. The 
criticisms made in the report on the financial 
statement of the Society he regards as ‘‘ both 
captious and weak.”” The recommendation as 
to a single secretary and the desigration of the 
man to occupy the position he objects to, as 
did we. Indeed, he fully bears out our crit- 
icisme, and proves that we did not speak 
bastily io making them. We shall hope that 
the “information” since gained (he says more 
was sought by the Committee) will consider- 
ably modify the report before its final adop- 
tion. 








Tue House of Representatives last weck 
passed, without a dissenting vote, the bill of 
Mr. Burrows, of Michigan, prescribing the 
qualifications of territorial delegates to the 
House and, amoug other things, declaring that 
no polygamist shall be eligible to a seat in that 
body. There seems no reason to doubt that 
the Senate will give its assent to the bill 
and that the President will sign it. This bill, 
should it become a law, will have no bearing 
upon the Campbell-Cannon contest now pend- 
ing before the House. It would, however, 
settle the question that iv all future electious 
no polygamist could be chosen as a delegate 
to the House of Representatives. Mr. Cannon, 
the Mormon polygamist, has represented Utah 
in the last four Congresses, and on every oc- 
casion of being sworn into office he bas taken 
an oath that he would support the Constitution 
and laws of the United States, declaring in the 
terms of the oath that be took “* this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation or pur- 
poses of evasion’; and yet during all this 
time be has been living in open, undisguised, 
and flagrant violation of the anti-polygamy 
law of the United States, in effect committing 
perjury every time he took theoath. Heswore 
that he would support alaw which he meant 
to disobey and trample under hisfeet. The bill 
of Mr. Burrows, if it becomes a law, will put 
an end to this eort of perjury for the future, 
It would not, bowever, if unaccompained by 
other measures, put an end to Mormon polyg- 
amy. A much more potent remedy is de- 
manded for this purpose. 





Senator Hoar last week presented to the 
Senate a petition, headed by Governor Long, 
of Massachusetts, signed by ex-Governor Gas- 
ton and by the best men of that state, without 
any distinction of party, and asking Congress 
to provide by law for the regulation of ap- 
pointments to al] the subordinate offices of the 
Government ov the basis of competitive ex- 
aminations. The petition bore the signatures 
of 11,056 citizens of that commonwealth who 
believe in Civil Service Reform and in the 
necessity of legislation to place the reform on 
a solid and permanent foundation. Here is an 
example that ought to be imitated by the 
friends of this reform in every state of the 
Union. It would not require much effort to 
prepare and circulate such petitions through- 
out the whole country. They would, with a 
proper effort, be signed by the hundred thou- 
sands; and, if poured into Congress in a con- 
tinuous stream, they would show the members 
of both houses that the people are in earnest 








on this subject. Let this fact be once thor- 
oughly understood by the members of Con- 
gress, and there will be no difficulty in passing 
the Pendleton bill or any other bill adapted to 
the end. We urge upon Civil Serviee reform- 
ers the duty of promptly attending to this 
work of sending petitions to Congress. The 
people are ready to sign them by the tens of 
thousands, and will do so if a suitable oppor- 
tunity be afforded. Strike when the iron is 
hot, 


Tue idea of ex-Secretary Blaine in respect to 
a conference of American Republics, for the 
purpose of promoting peace, avoiding war, 
and establishing well-defined and amicable 
international relations among tl:em all is by 
nomeans a new one. A proposition somewhat 
of this character was made to this Government 
by Peru, in 1876, and Senator Conkling was so 
impressed with it that he offered a resolution 
in the Senate requesting the President, ‘if 
compatible with public interest, to accept this 
invitation and to take suitable measures to 
have the conference beld in the United States, 
during the period of the forthcoming Centen- 
nial Fxposition, and that the President be re- 
quested to appoint five delegates to the con- 
ference, without compensation.’’ President 
Adams, in one of his messages to Congress, 
referring to the idea of such a congress or con- 
ference, as proposed in his day, said: ‘‘It may 
be thatin the lapse of many centuriesno other 
opportunity so favorable will be presented to 
the Government of the United States to sub- 
serve the benevolent purposes of Divine Provi- 
dence, to dispense the promised blessings of 
the Redeemer to mankind, and to promote the 
prevalence in future ages of peace on earth 
and good will to man as will now be placed in 
their power by participating in the delibera- 
tions of this Congress.” It seems, then, that 
the idea is an old one, and ouly revived by ex- 
Secretary Blaine in his recent circular letter, with 
the approval of President Arthur, to the South 
and Central American republics. Be it old or 
young, original with Mr. Blaine or not, itisa 
grand and glorious idea, and the effort of cer- 
tain newspapers to sneer it out of court, be- 
cause they are hostile to Mr. Blaine, is silly 
and stupid to the last degree. 


CONGRESSMAN SPRINGER has introduced into 
into the House of Representatives a bill defin- 
ing by express statute the doctrine of insanity 
in application to criminal cases. The first 
section of the bill provides as follows: 

_“No person indicted in the District of 
Columbia, or in any territory of the United 
States, or in any court of the United States 
shall be acquitted on the ground of insanity, 
under which designation is to be included 
idiocy, lunacy, or other unsoundness of mind, 
except on proof that at the time Commins 
the offense charged be was laboring under suc 
a defect of reason as either, first, not to know 
the nature and quality of the act he was doing 
or, second, not to know that the act was un- 
lawful or wrong.”’ 

The bill contains two other sections, yet 
thie is the one that fixes the legal test of crimi- 
nal responsibility when insanity is asserted as 
a defense. The insanity, according tothe theory 
of this bill, must be affirmatively proved in 
order to entitle the accused party to acquittal 
on this ground. It must consist in ‘‘a defect 
of reason,’’ which excludes the whole brood 
of “ moral insanities,”’ that Dr. Gray very just- 
ly calls “‘ simply wickedness.” This defect of 
reason must be such as to deprive the accused 
person of knowledge as to “the nature and 
quality of the act he was doing” or to render 
bim incompetent ‘‘to know that the act was 
unlawful or wrong.”” Mr. Springer’s bill ought 
to be passed by Congress, and then the same 
bill or some other of equivalent import ought 
to be adopted by the legislature of every state 
inthe Union. The doctrine which it eontalus 
presents the true test of responsibility in 
criminal cases. No other test is safe for 
society. 


Tue House Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported its bill of abominations for the dis- 
tribution of the remainder of the Geneva 
Award, with the probability that Con- 
gress will either pass the bill ordo nothing on 
the subject. The bill provides for the estab- 
lishment of a court of commissioners to pass 
upov applications and restricts the court to 
two classes of claims: 1. ‘Those resulting from 
damages by rebel cruises for which the Geneva 
Tribunal did not hold England responsible, and 
bence, damages for which not a dollar was 
awarded cr paid. 2. Those founded on high 
rates of premium paid for war-risks during the 
Rebellion, which claims were presented to the 
Geneva Tribunal and unanimously rejected; 
and, hence, England never paid a dollar to 
liquidate these claims. The matter of fact is 
that the United States received no money from 
England for either of the purposes set forth in 
this bill. TheGovernment, however, did claim 
reimbursement for the losses which insurance 
companies had suffered by rebel crufsers, It 
invited the companies to make out a state- 
ment of these losses which they had paid and 
presented the statement to the Geneva Tribu- 








pal. The aggregate award was increased by 
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some six million dollars, as the consequence of 
ictluding these losses. And now the House 
Judiciary Committee propose to give the 
money to parties whose claims wera Tejected 
altogether, and to withhold it from other par. 
ties for whose lossesit was awarded and by 
England paid. It is difficult to spply any 
other term than simple rascality to euch a pro- 
ceeding. It isa fraud upon its face 


A BILL is pending before the Legislature of 
Wisconsin which proposes so to niodify the 
law of that state that the property of religious 
and benevolent societies, raflroad aud insur. 
ance coporations, and personal property of in- 
dividuals now exempt from taxation shali 
be assessed and taxed. Nothing is exempteq 
in the terms of this bill, not even property 
owned bythe state, county, or the United 
States. The state bas no power to tax any 
property belonging tothe United States, ang 
for the state to tax its own property or the 
public property of counties, towns, or cities 
would be simply foolish, since such taxation 
would be really no source of revenue. Taxa 
tion applies properly only to private property, 
whether owned by individuals or corporations, 
and, limiting the bill to this fleld of taxation, 
we heartily agree with it. We believe it to be 
a plain requirement of justice that all private 
property, no matter to what use it is de- 
voted, being protected by government, should 
bear its just proportion of the expenses of 
government. The exemption of certain kinds 
of property from taxation does not lessen these 
expenses, but does increase the burdens borne 
by otber property; and this is not just and 
equal. There is no good reason why a relig- 
ious society should not be taxed on the 
property it owns and uses for {ts own ptr 
poses. The religious use of the property con 
stitutes no such reason, unless we adopt the 
anti-American principle that it is the province 
of the state, either directly or indirectly, to 
contribute to the pecuniary support of religion. 
Tax exemption is indirectly such a coutribu- 
tion. 


Tue Grand Jury has called attention to the 
fact that twenty persons are contined in the 
House of Detention in this city as witnesses in 
cases that are pending before the courts, be- 
cause they are unable to give security for their 
appearance in court when these cases shall be 
brought to trial. The law allows this proced- 
ure toward witnesses, and yet it is nome the 
less an outrage anda gross oppression. Ifs 
poor man has the misfortune to be summoned 
asa witness ip a suit pending before 2 court, 
and cannot fnd some one who wil! give bail 
for bis appearance at the time of trial, then 
the law allows the court to treat bim as if he 
were a criminal, and shut him upin prison 
until tbe trial is had, which imprison- 
ment may last for months. Such a law 
is a disgrace to our civilization and ought 
to be at once repealed. A simple remedy to 
secure the ends of justice and at the same time 
avold this abominable injustice would be to 
authorize courts, in their discretion, to order 
the depositions of witnesses to be taken before 
trial, when there is a reasovable doubt as to 
their appearance at the time of tris]. To 
assume that they will not appear, and, if they 
cannot give bail for their appearance, then to 
imprison them on the basis of this assumption 
is a barbarism that ought not to be tolerated 
fora moment. We are glad that the Grand 
Jury has called attention to this outrage, for 
which there ought to be a prompt remedy. 





...-One of the exciting topics of the past 
week bas been the prize fight between the two 
Milesians who represent Troy avd our modem 
Athens. We believe it wes Sullivan who was 
the victor, though whether he was the 
Athenian or the Trojan we affect rot to know. 
But this we are ivterested in, that such has 
been the progress of civilization within the 
last thirty years that it was impossible to find 
a place anywhere in the Northern State® 
where they could fight without being sent to 
prison, and they were compelled to go to 
New Orleans. Even there the governor 
peremptorily forbade the encounter and told 
them they should be arrested if they fought 
within the State of Louisiana. Then, at the 
last moment, they croseed the line into 
Mississippi, and there escaped the grasp of the 
law. Where is the dyspeptic Christian who 
says the world is every year growing worse? 


...-The Herald and Presbyter does not like 
undenominationa] religious newspapers as @ 
class. They “ sometimes,” it says, ‘* meddle 
officiously and injuriously with churches to 
which they do not belong.”” We congratulate 
ourselves that this does not apply to TuE In- 
DEPENDENT, for it belongs to al! the cburches 
and all the churches to it, although a para- 
graph, for which we forgive it, seems to imply 
that it hasus partlyin mind. But, if it does 
not like a paper which ‘‘meddles” with public 
matters, we are glad to see that it has no ob- 
ojectin to the Tract pears Brame paper: 

- are sgome undenominatio pers 
that ‘will do only good. Of this character is 
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the JUustrated Christian Weekly. It discusses 
the questions fn regard to which Evangelical 
qburches are agreed and gives instruction and 
pews grateful and profitable to all. The New 
York Observer is not unlike the Weekly.” 


«s+» How shall the tendency of popular preach- 
ers to leave the Methodist itinerancy be coun- 
teracted? Weare sure every Methodist would 
like to know. We fiud a suggestion toward 
the solution of the question in an article in 
the New Orleans Christian Advocate, in which 
the Rev. Angus Dowling says: 

“My New Testament idea of a scriptural 

bishop would rule out every aspirant to that 
office whose whole life-work hus not been in the pas- 
toral ministry, . . « Myidea would rule out 
every mun whose min‘sterial life has been 
broken into sections by other callings and 
offices in the Church or otherwise or else- 
where.” 
If this should become a rule in the Northern 
Church, it might, perhaps, be difficult to get 
prominent men to take the office of secretary, 
editor, or college president. 


.. The Rev. Mr. Miln bas made rapid prog- 
ress. Hethbought himself just a little too lib- 
eral in his theology to bold his Congregational 
pastorate in Brodklyn, ani so he went toa 
Unitarian pulpit in Chicago. After a few 
months, he resigns, thinking himself too liberal 
even for Unitarianism, but is kindly encour- 
aged toremain. But the next Sunday he who 
was at first imagined rather too orthodox to 
succeed Dr. Collyer confessed that he had given 
up belief in God and immortrclity, and his peo- 
ple are now quite ready to bid him good bye. 
Such aman should quit the Christian name 
and pulpit,as did Mr. F. E. Abbot. Sucha 
couclusion may well teach The Alliunce to exer- 
cise just a lit\lejudyment in its defense of here- 
tics. There are heretics and heretics. 


...-It never has occurred to any one, we 
believe, before the present time to amend Dr. 
Watts’s ‘‘ Divine and Moral Songs for Chil- 
dren,”? however much his bymns for adults 
may have suffered. But the editor of 7he 
Christian Observer has found a heresy in the 
lines 

“Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 
For God has made them so.” 
He says it would be truer to put it 
“ For sin has made them so,” 
as God made everything good, and “their 
present cruel nature’? comes from the fact 
that they are “ sin-cursed beasis”’ since Adam’s 
fal. We hope our Louisville friend is not 
very tenacious on that point of criticism, 


+-.-The new struggle in Herzegovina de- 
serves the attention of the world and the sym- 
pathy of all Americans with the long-tried 
patriots fighting so bravely to resist Austrian 
oppression. Just in this little corner has been 
the origin of every movement for fifty years 
for deliverance from the Turk, and now that 
this region has been turned over so unjustly by 
the Treaty of Berlin to the care of the Austrian, 
with no regard to the wishes of the people, we 
may be glad tosee the imposition by Austria 
of the Landwehr, which means simply foreign 
subjection, actively resisted. If Montenegro 
can give the help of even a benevolent neutral- 
ity, we way hope for a success like that of 1869. 


- Will The Christian Leader please hold to 
the point? We never claimed that material 
Hell-fire was not preached and believed in forty 
yearsago. Why, it is preached and believed 
fn now. What we said was that our contem- 
porary was wrongin declaring that it was the 
uviversal belief in Orthodox circles. “A 
doubt,’’ it said, “‘ would have been deemed 
heretical or even sinful.”” Our memory pot 
corresponding with that of The Leader, we 
looked up President Dwight’s ‘‘ Theology,” 
and found tbat in his lecture on that subject 
he described the suffering of Hell as wholly 
mental. What we want is that our friend 
should withdraw its unqualified assertion, 


.-One of the results of the collapse of the 
Roman Catholic ‘“ Union Generale’ banking 
establishment, which collapsed as suddenly as 
the Woman’s Bank, in Boston, or Archbishop 
Purcell’s depository of funds, is the loss to the 
world of a magnificent plan for a newspaper, 
which should appear simultaneously in French, 
English, and German and in three capitals— 
London, Paris, and Rome. It was to be 
bigger than The Times,to have both morning 
and evening editions, and to be supplied with 
correspondence by cardinals, archbishops, and 
all other magnates, and to fight free-thinkers 
and republicans. Itis the loss of a great bub- 
ble. 


....-Mr. Justice Hunt, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, having had his salary se- 
cured to him by the recent act of Congress for 
the remainder of hie life. has sent bis resigna- 
tion of the office to the President. This opens 
the way for the appoiut ment of a new judge of 
that Court. Judge Blatchford, of this city, has 
hada long and distinguished experience and 
is eminently fitted by character and legal learn- 
iug for the poajtion. We doubt whether the 
President can do better than give him the ap- 
pointment. 
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+eeeThe judges of the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania and of the Common Pleas Courts 
of Philadelphia and the neighboring counties, 
the mayor and the heads of departments of 
Philadelphia, and twenty-five hundred leading 
men of all classes and professions in Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh have addressed to Congress 
a petition asking for legislation in the interests 
of Civil Service’ Reform. ‘There ought to be 
atleast ahundred such petitions to Congress on 
this subject. 


--+.The Bishop of Honolulu is reported as 
having said, in an address iu Chicago, that it 
was “tobe hoped that the Hawaiian Islands 
would yet be connected as intimately by spirit- 
ual ties with the United States as they were 
already by a commercial treaty.” Why, we 
thought that already, by the evangelization of 
these islands by American Caristians—but no 
matter what we thought. We forgot that they 
were not Churchmen, only Christians. 


....On the Spartan principle of educating 
their children not to be drunkards, we may 
give instruction how to pray by repeating a 
prayer of Dr. Fulton’s, last Sunday night. 
After repeating to the Lord along conversa- 
tion he had had with somebody, be continued 
in this style: ‘* Lord make us more generous, 
Don’t let it seem a burden for a brother to pay 
ten cents for a bymn-book. Let some one 
give us twenty dollars for,” ete. 


.-It isnot too much to say that, if those 
who engineered the Pension Arrears Bill 
through Congress bad deliberately intended to 
serve the ioterests of swindlers, lobbyists, 
land-sharks, shysters, and dead-beats at the 
public expense, they could hardly have more 
effectually accomplished this purpose than is 
done by this bill. It is a demonstrated fraud 
upon the people, while professing great zeal 
for the soldier. 

.-Dr. Prime, in The Observer, tells the story 
of a man who for sixty years labored under the 
conviction that he was a poet, and published a 
big volume, with his portrait, yet fo all that 
time ‘‘never produced a verse worth being 
read.”’ We do not remember that Dr. Prime 
bas himself ever tried to write poetry, but he 
has done the next thing toit. He has contri- 
buted his portrait as frontispiece to a book of 
verse. 

..It ought uot to take Congress long to 
dispose of the proposition to admit New Mexico 
into the Union asa state. Not only is the terri- 
tory without sufficient population to become a 
state, but the population itself is not of a 
character to be entitled at present to the 
honors of statehood or to sustaiu its respousi- 
bilities. New Mexico wants at least ten or 
fifteen more years of territorial pupilage. 


.-Mr. Canuon explained the doctrine of 
Mormon marriage to the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives by telling 
them that ‘‘no woman could secure exaltation 
in Heaven unless united in marriage to a 
Latter-Day Saint of the Mormon Church on 
earth.”” These polygamist saints are very 
thoughtful of the future interests of the weaker 
sex, while satiating their base passions. 


....Assemblyman Brooks bas introduced a 
bill into the legislature of this state making it 
acriminal misdemeanor for any officer of this 
state or of any county, town, or city inthe state 
to engage in the dirty work of levying political 
assessments upon persons holding positions in 
the public service. By all means, let the bill 
become a law, and then let it be enforced 
against those who violate it. 

.-.. We find it somewhat difficult to under- 
stand why any one of the 306 who in the 
Chicago Convention followed the lead of Mr. 
Conkling and stuck to General Grant to the 
last, and tried to defeat the will of the people, 
should either want or accept a medal for the 
service. The less said about this service the 
better. 1t is one of the things to be forgoiten, 
rather than remembered. 

- Since a religious editor in this city 
offered Heaven as a premium to subscribers, we 
have seen nothing to surpass the inducements 
of a Holiness paper in Philadelphia, which 
sprinkles its editorial page with such para- 
graphs as this, in hig Italics: 

“You may be instrumental in saving a soul 
if you. should procure a new subscriber to 
the su 


..-. The best, indeed, the only sensible course 
for the English House of Commons to pursue 
in respect to Mr. Bradlaugh isto permit him 
to take the vath of office, and thus concede to 
his constituents the right to choose their own 
representative, without regard to bis religious 
opinions. They are’ determined to maintaip 
this right and are to be honored for so doing. 





-»eeEx-Governor Gear, having served Iows 
as governor for four years and expended five 
thousand dollars more than his salary, hasgone 
foto the wholesale grocery busiuess. He says 
that be does not care for any more officia] life, 
and, beuce, has just declined to accept the 
position of First Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. 





...-Of Daniel Webster’s first legal argument 
before a court it was said by the judge to whom 
it was addressed: ‘‘ That young man’s state- 
ment is a most unanswerable argument.”” One 
of the most remarkable features in the action 
of Mr. Webster’s mind consisted in his ability 
80 to state a point as to make the statement its 
proof. 


«e+.We were very sorry to stop this year 
publishing the annual course of Yale Lectures 
on Preaching, especially as they are being de- 
livered by so competent a man as President 
Rubinson, of Brown University, but the thing 
cannot go on forever. We are glad to see that 
The National Baptist is publishing them in full. 


.... The Living Church bas a clerical corrre- 
spondent who wrote as follows: 


“The Prot. Ep. Ch. is the Am. Cath. Ch. & 
the Am. Cath. Ch. is the Prot. Ep. Ch. The 
Prot. Ep. Ch. is the only Branch of the Cath. 
Ch. in the U. States.” 


It does not like the contractions. We object 
to the sevtiment. 


.... The House Committee on Post-offices are 
considering the expediency of reducing letter- 
postage to two cents for each halfounce. This 
8 just one cent too much. If the Government 
ean furnish and carry postel-cards for one cent, 
why can it not carry letters at the same rate ? 


.-Bishop Coxe is reported as having writ- 
ten a letterin which be warns the people of 
his diocese against taking any religious paper 
published outside of the diocese. Nothing 
could be more absurd. Why, he writes for 
The Churchman and THE INDEPENDENT. 


..-- The Judge Advocate-General has come to 
the conclusion that the whole proceeding in 
the Whittaker case is in law a nullity, because 
the court-martial was illegally constituted. If 
this shall be held to be the fact, then a great 
deal of time was wasted to no purpose. 


..We are told by The Interior that “ when 
a heathen is produced who lives up to the best 
light he bas it will be time to discuss that 
aspect of the question of salvation by the law.” 
Does The Interior know a Christian of that 
sort? 

..Dr. Todd’s argument ayainst the Kevised 
Version is quite too strong to be really effec- 
tive. It proves too much. It isin large part 
against preserving the reverent diction which 
we all love. Still, it hits some real faults. 


..For ‘17 per cent.”’ read 14 per cent. io 
the paragraph last week giving the number of 
words changed in the revised version of the 
New Testament. 


.-It is reported that Lieutenant Flipper 
bas not been fOund guilty of embezzlement 
or fraud and will not be dealt with severely. 


....A proper text fora sermon on Guiteau 
(ignoring the context) is found in Jer. xxix, 
26. 








IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Susscriptions should be renewed at 
least TWO WEEKS before the date of expira- 
tion, which date is given on the yellow 
ticket of address on each paper. Subscrip- 
tions expiring after January 1st, 1882, will 
be stopped at expiration of time paid for. 

Subscriptions which expired prior to 
January 1st, 1882, will be continued as 
heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
oblige us by promptly renewing. 

We ask each subscriber to invite ove or 
more frieuds or neighbors to join in order- 
iog THE INDEPENDENT, and thus get the 
same at the low club rates—viz.: two sub- 
scriptions $5, or five subscriptions $10. 
Sivgle subscriptions or renewals $3 each. 

There is scarcely a village paper in the 
country which is sold delow $2 per annum, 
and, if it can be made known through our 
friends that THe INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription-list. 

We thank a host of friends who are aid- 
ing us on the new club rates now named. 


Publisher's Department. 


SOoTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


On ang vow 











gy ig ge 


a 

VERY POOR TASTE 
it in to bedaub the face with paint and powder, which 
{s always apparent, besides being injurious to the 
skin. Use “Champlin’s Liquid Pearl,” which tm- 


Bis ima eee 


City, save express. 
-_ and stop at ‘inion Ho- 
Cen’ De 


AN INDISPENSABLE NECESSITY. 


A YEW years ago there was a deep-rooted prejudice 
#2 the minds of many otherwise liberal people against 
medicinal remedies, of which the component parts 
were unknown to the world at large. This prejudice, 
however, is dying out very rapidly, and no greater 


roof of it can be offered than a letter received from 
bert Armour & in Cu. ey a New Zealand, who 
says: “ Many e know personally oman 


our best phe, wt no Lh 4 wea Allen's Lung Balsam, 
with the best of results, are prepared to give us cer- 
tificates in pte —s-. 
IT IS THE REMEDY FOR CURING 
CONSUMPTION, Aa BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, AND CROUP. 
AS AN EXPEOTORANT IT HAS NO EQUAL. 

It is comapased of the active principles ie roots and 
plants which are chemically extracted, so as to retain 
alte este medical qualities. 

Il all those afflicted with Conghs ot Consumption 
pa... tiis Balsam a fair trial? They will be pleased 
with the result and confess that. the ~ 4 REMEDY Is 
FounpD aT Last. It is sold by all Druggists 








ARTIFICIAL TEETH, ‘eet FTHOUT PLATES. 
“ RICHMOND CROWN” PROCESS. 


GENERAL DENTISTRY AT POPULAR PRICES. 
Own the patents for the RicHMOND CROWN process, 
bev re 3 had years of experience in its cons ruction 
|justment, and omplovis the most skillful op- 
yO Weare enabl ‘rform this operation at the 
lowest rates possible om come —— =e means 


The RicHMOND 
of extracting teeth, does away with artificia! lates, 
and causes no pain. mi 
remain in the ow, however long they may have been 

y restored to perfect useful- 
ness =< —~ and made so solid my they will per- 


eee the natural teetb, 
during a 

ries rations upon the natural teeth we perform 
witht the aren test care and skill, and make the finest 
work in Sochamionl de dentistry, at lower prices than ae 





possible with any other part *. For Casa we will do 
work at the following 
Bilv er Fillin MGB. .cccccecccccces oe. to $2.00, never more. 
¢ eocetsccoccons $1 00“ 5 00, 
Richmond crows SOMA), cocccccscccsccccccscces "¢ P+ 
Artificial Teeth, on rubber plates..... $5 60 to 5 00 
5 *platina “ ...... a i] 
100 nad “18 carat gold plates 1000 4000 
Cynsinpons Cum.--o. ns ngsesnasorease 40 00 
‘action guaran every case. 
W. W. SHEFFIELD, » me. 


Mf M. Bec. 
L. T. SHEFFIELD, 
W. 824 St., Ni 


York. 
Fay State St., New London. Conn, 


THE POTTER BUILDING FIRE. 


wi oy ae are still Building, | in excavating the ruins 
of the late Potter Evidence of intense and 
long-continued heat abounds on ev side, fron-work 
in some instances having been melted and run to- 





fire must have ed in the ruins witha 

Fores ro-bet £ pow after the walls were ere down, for 
the tron safes thus far re e cases 
badly that it was only witb difficulty ther 
gous Bow respective owners. The 
ee atann KOsts three, large eatee, together 

1 off. Mun th 8, ether 
melted of“ Mune & 0. owned by the Rev D.G. 
me and. a very one formerly used by the 
New York Observer, suffered especially. C. H. Nash's 
small safe came from the ruins with its cast-iron 
mel large safe of A. J, Todd 


the ee 6 eee 
N. TIBBALS & SONS’ GREAT LOSS. 
‘rons and Friends: 
ti fire inthe World building has 
swept away our ee. of books, matonery, Ty 
a! 


w 
ves. of account-books and all of our cor- 
penpensenees — invoices were burned. Consequent- 
. we 
forward them to us, if ible, to remit the 
-- nt We are Te going 








At Fredrick’s well-known Art hy * 770 
Broedway. corner of Ninth Street, is @ 
cent Album in: of e Nery’ 
eident int in'the city. tf fsa book worth po Pg 
's ph 


phs - = for themselves an 
excellent reputation a 
the house 1s 3 good 





creasing business of 
proof of his fact. 


WHY WEAR PLASTERS? 


hy shal but Fa. can’t cure that lame 
back t for yr the kidn ble, and C1 want a 
remedy faewA on on ‘onthelr secretions, to purify and 
restore their healthy condition. Kidney- ny Wort has that 
specific action, and at the same time it regulates the 
bowela perfectly. Don't wait to get ck pat oe 2 
package and cure yourself. dry 
Fold by all Druggiste. 


Usz Brumm el’s celebrated Cough Drops. The gen 
uine have gaara each drop. Depot, 410 Grand 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


POR THE ACADEMY. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ORDER YOUR FRAMES 
FOR THE ACADEMY. 

THE MOST ARTISTIC PATTERNS, COMBINED 
WITH THE BEST WORK AND MOST REASONABLE 
RATES, ARE TO BE OBTAINED AT 


RENNER & CO., 
719 Sixth Ave., cor. 41st all 


——HAYWARD'S) 


Communion Wine, 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 
EXCELLENT FOR INVALIDS. 


Price Reduced. 
Send for new circuar. 
J. P. HAYWARD, 
Ashby, Mass. 


HOLDERS OF SECURITIES 


other valuables will advantages for 
the conve convenient wadciceping of of 


ay eee only 


Sift DEPOSIT VAULTS 


National iP ierk Bank, 
214-216 BROADWAY, 

















OPPOSITE ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


WILL CONTINUE THE LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE 
SALE OF 


INDIA 
CAMELS HAIR SHAWL 


AT RETAIL. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUSTOM- 
ERS AND THE PUBLIC TO THIS EXPOSITION, 
WHICH I8 THE MOST EXTENSIVE AND IMPORT- 
ANT PURCHASE (FROM THE RECENT LON- 
DON AUCTION SALE) EVER MADE FOR THIS 
MARKET AND PRESENTS THE FINEST COLLEC- 
TION OF NEW AND DESIRABLE SHAWLS AT 
FULLY ONE-HALF OF FORMER PRICES, 
AFFORDING OPPORTUNITIES HITHERTO UN. 
KNOWN. 


BROADWAY, CORNER 19th ST., 
NEW YORK. 











Financial, 


NATIONAL BANE CHARTERS. 








Tue House Committee on Banking and 
Currency last week reported a bill to enable 
the national banks to extend their corpor- 
ate existence, without going through the 
process of reorganization. They can, under 
the provisions of this bill, amend the arti- 
cles of their association by the requisite 
vote of the stockholders, and continue their 
succession with their present powers and 
franchises, subject to the duties, liabilities 
and restrictions imposed by the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, 

Any stockholder not assenting to the 
amended articles and not desiring to con- 
tinue a member of a banking association 
has the privilege of having his stock ap 
praised and of surrendering his shares to the 
association; and when the value of these 
shares shall be thus ascertained and deter- 
mined, it becomes a debt due from the 
bank to the stockholder, and the shares, 
being surrendered after such appraisal, are 
to be sold by the bavk at public auction. 
This guards the rights and interests of such 
stockholders as may not desire to continue 
members of the association. They cannot 
be forced into continuance by the mere 
vote of the majority, and, if they retire, 
they can take with them their fair propor- 
tion of the assets of the bank. 

Another provision of tbe bill requires the 
retirement of all notes of a bank that were 
issued prior to the extension of its charter, 
and the issue of new notes to an equal 
amount. The old notes are to be redeemed 
under the provisions of existing law, and 
when the amount of such notes shall be re- 
duced to five per cent. of the capital stock 
of the bank issuing them the bank must 
deposit Jawful money with the Treasurer of 
the United States sufficient to redeem all its 
outstanding circulation. Any gain arising 
from lost or destroyed notes and, conse- 
quently, not presented for redemption is to 
foure to the benefit of the United States, 
and not the banks. As the old notes are 
redeemed and destroyed, they will be re- 
placed by new ones, and, hence, there-will 
be no disturbance in the money market or 
in the course of business by this substitution 
of new for old notes. 

This is n0t such a bill as the Greenback- 
ers would put into the form of law, if they 
had the power, as, fortunately for the coun- 
try, they have not. They would take away 
the currency powers of the national banks 
altogether, and, hence, permanently retire 
al] national bank-notes, and replace them by 
additional issues of greenbacks. This is 
alike their hobby and their folly. There is 
not the slightest prospect that the American 
people will ever elect a Congress to try 
their experitnent. 





As we presume, the bill as reported by 
the Committee will be passed by Congress, 
without apy very material alterations. It 
raises the question whether Congress will 
continue the national benking system or 
suffer some four hundred bank charters to 
lapse at no distant day, by expiration of 
time. There can hardly be two opinions 
among sensible people as to the proper 
answer to this question. Those who cry 
out against the national banks denounce 
the best banking system this country or 
any other country ever had, Banks we 
must have and banks the people will have. 
They cannot get along without them. If 
the national system were destroyed, the old 
state bank system would again come into 
full vogue throughout the whole country, 
with the repeal of the ten-per-cent. tax on 
the notes of state banks; and then we 
should have thirty-eight state bank sys- 
tems, instead of our national system, and 
the old dispensation of high rates of ex- 
change on bank-notes, to say nothing about 
** wild-cat” money, instead of a currency of 
uniform value every where. 


No man fit to be outside of a lunatic 
asylum would regard this change as a ben- 
efit tothe country. It is easy to pour off 
ignorant froth and fury at the national 
banks, but it is by no means easy to substi- 
tute for them anything better. They have 
been tried for some twenty years, and no 
banking system ever existed in the world 
that has, on the whole, made so good a 
record. None was ever so carefully and 
wisely guarded by the necessary provisions 
of law or more effectually served the inter- 
ests of the general public. 





GOLD CERTIFICATES AND A RE- 
DEMPTION FUND. 





Tue bill of Senator Allison for the is- 
suance of gold certificates provides that 
any holder of the gold coin of the United 
States may deposit the same in the Treasury, 
in sums not lesa than twenty dollars, and 
receive therefor certificates of deposit, and 
that the gould so deposited shall be held in 
the Treasury for the redemption of these 
certificates on demand. The same bill pro- 
vides that a maximum reserve fund of not 
less than $120,000,000 shall be set apart in 
the Treasury for the sole purpose of redeem- 
ing United States notes, three-fourths of 
this fund to consist of gold coin and the re- 
mainder of standard silver dollars, and that 
whenever this fund gets below $120,000,000 
it shall be unlawful to issue any more gold 
or silver certificates until the deficit is 
restored. 

We like both of these ideas, with the quali- 
fication that the reserve for the redemption 
of greenbacks ought to be entirely in gold. 
There ought to be a redemption fund fixed 
by law, so that the question of its amount 
will not, as is now the fact, be left entirely 
to the uncontrolled discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. So long as the 
Government has outstanding legal-tender 
notes the burden of maintaining specie 
payments must fall upon its Treasury; and, 
with $346,700,000 of such notes outstanding 
and, as the law now is, capable of no de- 
crease by redemption and destruction, it is 
plainly a dictate of safety and financial 
wisdom that the Treasury should at all 
times hold not less than $120,000,000 of coin 
fortheir redemption. ‘This should, as Sena- 
tor Allison proposes, be fixed by law. 

The other feature of the bill, which relates 
to the issuance of gold certificates, is 
analogous to the issue department of the 
Bank of England. The Bank issues a cer- 
tain amount of notes on the basis of govern- 
ment securities ; and, beyond this, it may 
issue notes to avy amount on the basis of a 
corresponding deposit in gold, which isheld 
in its vaults for the redemption of such 
notes. These notes are practically ware- 
house receipts for gold held by the Bank 
and ready at all times for delivery upon the 
presentation of the receipts. Such would 
be the character of the gold certificates pro- 
posed in the bill of Senator Allison. The 
bill would make the Treasury the custodian 
of alarge amount of gold for the people, 
and the certificates issued therefor would 
be a perfectly safe paper currency, that 
would enter into circulation for business 
purposes. Every dollar of such currency 
would have a gold dollar behind it. 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 





Ease has characterized the condition of 
the money market throughout the past 
week and borrowers secured their wants on 
pledge of stock collateral at 3 and 6 per 
cent. Dealers in ‘‘Governments” experi- 
enced no difficulty in obtaining accommo- 
dation at 2 and 3 per cent. Time loans were 
quoted at 3 and 3} per cent. on Government 
bonds as security and 5 and 6 per cent. on 
stocks. Prime mercantile paper sold at 5 
and 54 per cent. 


U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market recovered during the past week 
from the weakness manifested the previous 
week, owing to the large demand for in- 
vestment reported from all sections. Prices 
were very firm, with a strong tendency 
toward ap advance. The following changes 
for the week have been noted. Extended 
6s advanced } per cent., extended 5s and 44s 
coupon declined each 4 per cent. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 

Bia. Ask’d., Bid. 4sk’d. 
6s continued....101 10144'Currenoy 6s,'95.128 — 


5s continued... .102% 1025g Currency 6s, ‘06.129 
4s, gpa 114 ‘Currency 6s,'97.130 


bill 


ates, 115 Currency 68, 98.131 
4s, 1907, reg..... 11 _— 6s, '00.132 
4s, 1907, cou..... 118% 11834) 


Secretary Folger has issued the 108th call 
for the redemption of United States bonds. 
The call is for $20,000,000 of 6-per-cent. ex- 
tended bonds and notice is given that the 
principal and accrued interest will be paid 
on the 8th day of April next and that in- 
terest will cease on that day. ‘The follow- 
ing are the bonds designated in the call: 
Registered bonds of the acts of July 17th 
and August 5th, 1861, continued during the 
pleasure of the Government, under the terms 
of Circular No. 42, dated April 11th, 1881, 
to bear interest at the rate of 8} per centum 
per annum, from July 1st, 1881, as follows: 

$50, No. 1,951 to No. 2,150, both inclusive ; 
$100, No. 13,701 to No. 14,700, both inclusive ; 
$500, No. 10,001 to No. 10,700, both inclusive ; 


- $1,000, No. 48,901 to No. 51,600, both inclu- 


sive ; $5,000, No, 16,151 to No. 16,850, both in- 
clusive ; $10,000, No. 82,551 to No. 34,950, both 
inclusive. 

This will leave about $88,000,000 to be 
called between this aod the 1st of May, 
when action will be taken by the Govern- 
ment for the redemption of the 3}s, ex- 
tended 5s, $400,000,000 in amount, of 
which the United States Treasurer has in 
pledge for the national banks over half. 

There is about $690,000 still outstanding 
on the one hundred and fifth call and about 
$3,380,000 under the one hundredth and 
sixth. 

GoLp aND Sr.ver.—The amount of im- 
ports of gold and siver for the week was 
$78,270, which, added to the amount previ- 
ously reported since the 1st of January, 
makes a total of $483,132. The exports con- 
tinue large, though not so heavy as re- 
ported last week. The amount for the past 
week was $935,500, which with the amount 
heretofore noted gives a total of $5,755,020 
since the 1st of January. 

There is some feeling among bankers over 
the fact that nearly all the gold exported 
from this port isin our own coins. Owing 
to an order issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in 1873 a premium of } per cent. 
is charged by the Government for gold bars 
from the Assay Office or Sub-Treasury. The 
effect of this rule has not been to check 
gold exports, but send current coin to the 
smelting-pits of Europe and leave the bars, 
which must afterward be carried to Phila- 
delphia, minted, and brought back, at con- 
siderable expense, to take the place of the 
gold coin exported. 

The increase in the amount of silver in 
the Treasury during January was $4,400,- 
000, the weight of which is over 73,000 
pounds. 

The most carefully collected statistics re- 
specting the annual production of gold and 
silver, whether taken for a few years or in 
periods of five-years since 1856, show that 
the supply of both gold and silver has been 
slowly declining. The following figures 
showing the production of gold and silver 
throughout the world for three years. will 


serve to illustrate the point: 
Year. Gold. Silver. 
IBB......covesseesss.o: $119,C92,786 $91,883,177 
Pa eae 107,385,421 89,080,680 * 
| REE 106,989,846 82,843,072 


The probabilities are favorable to the 
establishment of a United States mint in 
the Oity of New York. 








Foreign ExcHaNcE.—The market for 
foreign exchange bas been dull, with an in- 
clination tu toward lower rates. In the 
early part of the week the posted rate for 
demand was marked down } cent, to $4.90, 
but later in the week it was marked up 
again to $4.90} The nominal asking quo- 
tation for 60-day bills remaineg unchanged 
at $4.85. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions of 4 and 1} cents from these figures, 


Bank STATEMENT. — The statement of 
the average condition of the New York 
banks, as issued from the Clearing-bouse, 
shows 4 loss in specie of $3,390,400 and in 
legal tenders of $358,900, a decrease in de- 
posits of $5,674,600, and a contraction in 
loans of $938,500, against a decrease iu cir- 
culation of $149,600. The movement for 
the week results in a loss in surplus reserve 
of $2,330,650, but the banks still hold $4,- 
051,175 in excess of legal requirements, 

The following table gives figures in de- 
tail: 

Legal Net 

Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposits. 


New York. .$10,558,000 $2,357,000 $465,000 $10.665.000 
Manhattan. 7,607,000 773,000 349,000 5,062.000 


Merchants’. 7.181.900 1,102,700 1,126.700 6,748,700 
Mechanics’. 8,673,000 2,038,000 + 829,000 8,220,000 
Onion....... 4,974,500 1,116,000 144.200 4,408,900 
America 9,193,400 1,263,800 547.400 6,657,400 
Phenix..... 8,850,000 777,000 659,000 3,119,000 
CltY..cccccce 6,510,200 4,218,100 408,000 8,806,800 
Trad’smen's 2,808,930 299,200 70,800 1.476,100 
Fulton...... 1,742,300 183,700 122.200 1,220,800 


Chemical... 13,854,800 4,072,200 386.300 14,502,100 
Mer. Exch.. 4,262,000 471,600 383,800 3,417.000 
GallatinNa. 4,298,600 502,500 202,100 2,407,700 
B’tch.& Dro. 1,630,700 321.700 64.700 1,482,600 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,044,000 153,000 143,600 1,040,000 
Greenwich. 941,400 17,400 161,300 934,800 
Lea. Manuf. 2.998.500 418.400 159.200 2.276.S800 
Sev'nthW'd 973.200 166.500 86,100 962,200 
st’teof N.Y. 3.619.500 535.900 201.700 93,199,100 
amer. Ex... 11,745,000 8,900,000 689,000 10,956,000 
Commerce.. 15,943,400 8,153,400 264,700 10,354,600 
5,803,700 969,300 162.600 4,623,100 
6,566,600 1,068,100 505.200 6,403,900 
Pacific.....- 2,371,100 451,100 131,700 2,567,100 


Republic... 5,252,600 436.600 265,600 2.911.500 
Chatham.... 3,343,200 846,900 118,300 8,712,800 
People’s 1,444,400 228,100 102,200 1,698,600 
North Am.. 2,651,200 213,000 223,000 £,525,400 
flanover 7,917,300 839,300 993,500 7,622,000 


Irving....-- 8,261,500 579.200 255,700 3.155.900 
Metropoli’n 14,228.000 2.555.000 414.000 11,002,000 
Citizens’... 2.171.600 881.200 226,800 2,838,000 
Nassau....- 2.912.800 213,200 112.490 2,626,800 
458,500 104.900 2,490,300 
St.Nicholas 2,107,000 331.300 95,900 1,698,500 
Shoe & Lea. 3,075,000 678,000 123.000 3,029,v00 
Corn Exch. 4,069,300 216,800 168,000 2.820.500 
Continental 6,768,900 1,147,800 191,900 6,282,800 
Oriental.... 2.064.800 25.500 428.900 1,960,300 


Marine..... 8,367,000 610,000 154.000 3.758,900 
imp. & Tra.. 20,209,400 5,574,800 156,200 22,622,300 
Park......+- 18,151,800 8,578,500 1,479,400 21,391,300 


Mec. Bkg.As 1,091,700 146,200 56,800 808.506 
North River 1,002,400 23.900 158.800 1,063,100 
East River.. 1,157,900 72.000 149,500 957,800 
Fourth Na.. 18,153,700 3,053,000 733,800 16.939.800 
Cent.Na.... 8.616.000 687,000 1.241.000 8,218,000 
Second Na.. 98,434,000 709,000 310.000 4,068,000 


Niath Na... 6,206,600 1,073,500 429.700 6,348,400 
First Na.... 16,067,000 3,404,300 445.800 17,293,000 
Taird Na 5.785.500 955,000 540,500 6,006,400 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,435,500 190,700 103,400 1,143,000 
Bowery..... 1,719,000 225,000 189.000 1,599,600 
N.Y.CO..+++ 1,540,100 21.800 497,900 1,934,400 
Ger. Am 2,833,000 242,300 69,300 2,452,300 
Chase Na 4,896,900 1,836.800 193,000 5,648,800 


1,975,600 402,700 139,800 2,124,200 
German Ex. 1,503,100 51,000 165,100 1,648,400 
Germania... 1,430,000 51,600 210,400 1,634,700 
U. S. Nat... 4,227,600 1,844,500 108,100 4,715,800 





Totais.......827,913,500 63,229,500 18,484,500 310,651,300 


Dee. Deo, Dec. Ine. 
Comparisons. $934,500 $3,390,400 $358,900 $5,674,600 
Clearings, week ending Feb. 4th....,...$1,055,121,113 58 


“ Feb, 1ith........ 776,872,168 55 
Balances, week ending Feb. 4th........ 34,034,496 47 
“ “ Feb. 11th........ 26,174,139 04 


The resources of the 2,163 national 
banks of the U. S. amount in round fig- 
ures to $2,400,000,000. 

The Union Générale Bank of Paris, late- 
ly collapsed, commenced business in 1878 
on a capital of 25,000,000 francs, one-fourth 
of which had been paid in. During 1879 
its capital was increased to 50,000,000 
francs. Twenty-five per cent. of this was 
also paid in, making 12,500,000 francs cash 
capital. In 1880 50,000,000 francs addition- 
al capital was subscribed. One-quarter of 
this was paid in, mostly from dividends 
received on the total issue. It has been re- 
garded as one of the most prosperous insti- 
tutions of its kind in all Europe and the 
confidence reposed in it is inferable from 
the fact that its deposits aggregated 140,- 
000,000 francs at the close of last year. 

A new bank of deposit and discount has 
been organized under the state law, with 
the name of Madison Square Bank, capital 
$200,000, and wili open for business in 
West. Twenty-third Street, near Fifth 
Avenue, as soon as the necessary alterations 
in the building are completed. The presi- 
dent will be Mr. W. Wetmore Cryder, and 
among the stockholders are Mayor Grace 
and Messrs, Charles M. Fry, David Dows, 
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D. 8. Miller, * George CO. Clark, Henry 
Meyer, and E. H. Ludlow. Among the 
directors are Messrs, Lawrence Turnure, 
R. P. Lounsbery, C. C. Baldwin, Effiogham 
Townsend, Charlies Delmonico, Charles C. 
Perkins, G. G. Haven, W. B. Dinsmore, 
Charles Curtiss, and George W. Fuller. 

It is now believed that the directors of 
the broken Mechanics’ Bank of Newark 
will be able to pay from 55 to 60 cents on 
the dollar, asthe proposition made by them 
has been accepted by the depositors. 

An additional sum, which makes up near- 
ly one-half of the assessments on the stock- 
holders of the Pacific Bank, was paid in on 
Feb. 10th, it being the date after which 6 
per cent. Interest will be charged on the un- 
paid assessments. It will be impossible for 
the bank to resume as soon as was expected. 

Bank Stocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations on city bank shares: 





merce 





Ninth Nat‘nai.. -123 123 
North River.....108 — 
German-Am’r’n. 94 Park 1 





| 
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STATE deealen tle following are the 
closing quotations of the various state se- 
curities: 

Ala..cl. A. to 5.... | 








Stock MARKET.—The opportunities of 
securing large profits by speculation in the 
Stock Exchange during the past week were 


very meager and business light. The favor- 
able reports from abroad and the satisfac- 
tory condition of the settlement among the 
various railroads caused a strong opening 
inthe early part of the week, which gradually 
subsided, until the sale of a large amount of 
stock for the account of a bankrupt firm 
occasioned a tumble and a lack of confi- 
dence as to future values, the result of 
which was to give the market a set back, 
from which it failed to recover at the close 
of the week. The more active stocks are 
without important change in consequence. 
There was scme money for the “ bulls” in 
Northwest and Southern railroads, though 
the severe decline in Boston, Hartford, and 
Erie and C. C. and I. C. Railroad bonds 
absorbed most of the profits. The market 
closed weak and unsteady. The following 
are the highest, lowest, and closing quota- 


tions for the week: 
High. Low- Closing 











Adams Express............+++ 30 188 «#4138 «#188 
American Express........... 245 O83 92% 98 
Alton and Terre Haute..... 100 «639 89 89 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf.. 400 8554 84 85 
American Dis. Tel......... 3600 41 8&8 884g 
Boston Air Line, pf......... 1410 69 66% 68% 
B. C. R. and Northern..,..... 10 8&6 6 85 
Canada Southern............. 2,650 54 62% 538 
GC. BA FF. ABB ©....ccccocccce - 2,600 8634 36%, 85% 
C., St. P., and O., pf......-. «» 2,930 10136 100% 101 
Col. and G’ville, pf...... .... 1,800 963; 92 92 
Central Pacific........... ++-- 65,385 92 89% 91% 
C., St. L., and N.O. .. ccs. 8c0 Blk CO 81 
c.,C., C., and Ind.......... 70 82 80% 80% 
Ches. and Ohio.............. 2.100 25 4 2436 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf...... 1,209 S64 82 85% 
Ches. and Ohio, 2d pf...... 600 25% 2 25 
se) een 26,550 10846 10% 11% 
Chic., B., and Q......... .... 2,195 1386 185% 135% 
Chicago and Alton......... 880 18544 18444 185% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 40,808 18544 1825¢ 133% 
Chicago and Northw'n, pf. 2,380 14444 142% 148% 
Chic., Mil, and St. Paul..... 47,006 110 100% 100% 
C., Mil., and St.P., pf.. ...... 800 12954 121% 122% 
Central Iowa...........+.. oo S00 S436 S445 S4ig 
| ee 200 «82 33 82 
Clev. and Pitts... 1 185 185 125 
Colorado Coal......... coos 100 40% 40% 40% 
Char. and Augusta...... sees 800 7% 70 7044 
Del., Lack.. and Western... 41,500 127% 12614 12654 
Del. and Hudson............ 10854 108144 108% 
Den. and Rio Grande. 724 C4 70% 
Dan. and Nor...........++++ 65 65 65 
East Tennessee...........--- 15 14 14 
East Tennessee, pf.... 24 2334 23% 
Han. and St. Joseph.. 98 0456 614 
Han. and St. Joseph, pf. 1104 107 108 
Homestake Min......... % 10 19 
Houston and Texas........ 1,800 82 80% 81 
Tilinois Central............. 4,860 196% 1853¢ 19554 
Ind., BL, and West (mew).. 1,825 47 46 46 
Lake Shore..... scvceceeeseeesL18,240 11996 11046 111% 
Lake E. and West...... 1110 34% S32 34% 
Long Island........ = 2,000 52% Sig 51% 
Louisville and Nashville. --. 45,255 95% 90 00 
Lou., N. Alb,,and C.......... 488 174 72 7B 
Little Pittsburgh............ 100 1% «6«:18%~C=C«iG 
TAD... .c.ccceedevees 9,510 604 Be 59 
Manhattan ist pf... 0044 85% 05% 
Manhattan Beach............ 82 29 80% 
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Maryland Coal.......... ae) 
Mar. and Cin. lst, pf... 





Mil. and L. Shore, pt. heses oe 800 
Metropolitan... eee 
Michigan Central... 


1834 
14% 
834 
Memphis and Char... ..... 9,000 77% 
455% 
92 
8736 
Mobile and Ohio-............ 8294 


N.Y. and N. Haven. 
Te Be WPINE oc occcsccsecee 100 108 108 108 
N. Y., L. E., and Western. 61,250 4056 S384, 805% 
N.Y.,L. E. and W., pfd .. 1,950 7854 78% 78% 
N. Y., Ont. and Western... - 10,655 274 2% 264 
Norfolk and Western, pfd. 6,195 57} 55% 5544 
Northern Pacific ........... 2,400 85% 384 85% 
Northern Pacific, pfd..... 92,950 8036 738 73% 
Ohio Soutnern.. ° 

Ohio and Miss.... oe 
oregon Trangs........ -- 5,130 573% 605% 25% 
Oregon R. and N... ° 











Ohio Central............ 6450 25% 23% 23% 
Ontario Mining...... evccces 164 35 35 85 
Pacific Mail 4314 
PAREERB..0cccccccevcccee eee 190 
Phil. and Reading......... - 84,410 644% 62 63 
Pitta., Ft. W., andC......... 245 185% 184 134 
Pullman Caf......c0 4,152 141 187% 13836 
Peoria, Dec., and E. .. 1,250 3554 S434 34% 
Quicksilver. .....ccccccceccee 100 #13 13 13 


Quicksilver. pf..........00- 
Roch. and Pitts 22,316 31% 27% 81g 
Richmond and Dan x prev 500 205 200 205 
Rock Island.........0+..e00 2,180° 13394 182% 182% 
Rich. and Dan. Ter......... 650 237%) 236 236 
Rome, Wat., and Og...... ee 50 20 20 20 
Rich. and Tenn... .....-.- - 738 237 237 237 
Robinson Mining........... 100 Bg Ws par 
Rich. and W. P......... 1,288 240 181 240 
Rich. and Dan......... --- 8,094 250 240 240 
Rich and Alleg........ $215 382 380 801% 
St. Paul, M. and M... -- 1,620 112 110% 112 
Rich and Term....... 1,800 136% 185 135 
St. Paul and D., pf. 800 71 70 70 
Standard Mining. 555 17% 168 17% 
Stormont........... 100 1% 1% 1% 


600 62 614g =62 










St. L. and San Trencinn.. 
St. L. and San Fran.., pf. t 
®t. L. and San Fran., ist pf. 1,180 96 2455 «95 


St. Paul and D 30 30 
: 86% 3514 8514 
1 700 10180 1008, 101% 
4 12% 12% 
1185¢ = 11854 
475, 4746 
364 BBIA 
be BAS = OHIG 
> ol 126 126 
Western Union Tel......... 104,554 3 80% R13G 
United States Express..... 7644 


Frvancran Items.—Horace E. Deming, 
one of our young lawyers and well-known 
as the president of the Brooklyn Young 
Republican Club has just formed a partner- 
ship with Charles Bulkley Hubbell, with 
offices at 165 and 167 Broadway. 








IN ORDER TO BUY STOCK. 


AN obscure San Francisco paper recently published 
an article questioning the existence of any such prop- 
erty as that owned by the South Pacific Mining Com- 
pany, and this article has been republished in this 
city in one of the minor Wall Street journals. The 
article in question tries to prove too much and most 
of its statements border on the ridiculous. It con- 
cludes as follows: 

“And we can assure the New Yorkers that, if the 
mine was as promising as is described, the San Fran- 
ciscans would have gobbled it up long ago, when 
these dreadful Indians were first subdued.” 

If we fora moment supposed the above was writ- 
ten by any of the regular staff of the San Francisco 
paper alluded to, we should suppose that jealousy at 
the loss of sucha valuable property as the South 
Pacific was the ani which prompted the article, as 
the dog-in-the-manger princtple is known to exist 
upon both Pine and Montgomery Streetein the Far 
West; but, after carefully observing the antics of the 
South Pacific stock in our market, we are inclined to 
the belief that the article was most probably the 
production of some one of the wicked pool which 
has been manipulating the stock. The article ap- 
pears to us to have been written by one of the pool, 
and perhaps with the knowledge and consent of the 
whole number, for the purpose of enabling them to 
buy back at low figures the stock which had been sold 
at a much higher price. When we remember that this 
stock was selling a short month ago at $14 per share 
and has changed hands to the extent of hundreds of 













STOCK DEPARTMENT. 


We do a general commission business in a 
Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New York 
Stock Exchange and in other sound and mar- 
ketable securities. 


As we do not undertake speculative business 
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(OLLiys, Bounen & JEnnIns, 
—BANKERS- 
25 Pine Ot. — Rew Yorw 


Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received. 

Interest-bearing Certificates of Deposite 
issued, 

Bonds and Stecks bought and se)d on com 
mission and full iufermation given regard- 
ing Securities. 

Desirable Investment Securities always 
on hand. 

All matters pertaining to a general banke- 
ing business will receive prompt attention. 


Sheldon Collins. Thos. H. Bouden. Frank Jenkin Jenkins. 














on margin, our facilities are more especially 
devoted to buying and selling for investors 
and cash customers. We are thus enabled 
to give particular attention to this class of 
orders. 

One of our firm is a member of the Stock 
Exchange and the execution of all orders 
receives our personal attention. 

We give special attention to orders from 
Banks, Bankers, Institutions, and Investors 
out of the city, by Mail or Telegraph, to buy 
or sell Government Bonds, State and Rail- 
road Bonds, Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, 
and other securities. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassau Street, New York. 





BROWNBROTHERS & C0. 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of fExehange on Great Britain, 
nd, — France. 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


GENERAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, | :::: 


CHICACO. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street. 
pT ee ere 


REAL ESTATE * BOUGHT AND SOLD ON 
PROPERTY RENTED 2%4,°*7¢4 20". 


ad 
tances made promptly. _ 
T AXES — Assessments looked after and 
pai 


Fi f 
LOANS pte bk a term of years 





A separate co of assistanis in each department 
and our personal supervision given to all. 
,We offer our best services to the quaeee of property 
d by for or otherwise in Chicago and 
vicinity. 


References given in the principal Eastern cities, if 
desired. 


FIRE-PROOF STORAGE 


FOR SILVERWARE, JEWELRY, VALUABLE PaA- 
PERS AND BOOKS, BRONZES, PAINTINGS, 
CLOTHING, Etc. 


Burglar and Fire-Proof Vaults Below 
the Street Level. 


SAFES FOR SECURITIES. 
The Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
120 BROADWAY, N. Y. 











thousands of shares, is it supposable that the tra 

tions have been purely manipulated? We think not, 
as it is not at all likely any man or set of men would 
pay out commissions to the extent implied unless 
they were selling stock. If the article bad first ap- 
peared in any New York journal, the public would 
have 1 diately understood its drift to be simply a 
“bear” production, for the purposes indicated by us; 
whereas, if it appeared in some San Francisco sheet, 
and then copied into some New York daily, the object 
would have been accomplished and the animus not 
suspected. In reply to the statement regarding the 
mine not having been gobbled, we assert that the 
value was known to “the Californians”; but they 
could not secure it, as the present owners have been 


negotiating some three and a half years for its pur- 
chase. 

The editor of this journal {s personally acquainted 
with one of the gentlemen who recently examined 
this mine, and from frequent conversations with him 
since his return we must express ourselves as strong 
believers in the property. The whole affair is a stock- 
jobbing sensation, and if the stock would only break 
below $3 the pool would be but too glad to take 
back all they have sold. It appears to be a good pur- 
chase at present quotations.—T7he Daily Indicator. 














PER CENT. SECURITIES! 


First Mortgages, 8 or 5 years, on lands along the 
Northern Pacific, in the Wheat Belt of North Da- 
kota, producing from $15 to 
year, and no loan exceedi © $6 per acre. 
interess and f penne paid in New ‘Yorks Exchange 
tree 
Send for full particulars and references to 
E. P. WELLS, 
Pres. James River Nat’! Bank, 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


Caldwell, Hay & Washburn 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
UNITED BANK BuILeINe, 
Broadway and Wall § 


Transact a gene: Banking Business, trcludt the 
Purchase and Saleof all Sectrities dealt inet tthe N.Y. 
hange. Interest 





Stock Exc allowed on Deposits subject 
to sight draft. 
CHAS. B, CALDWELL, late West & Caldwell. 


SILAS C. HAY, Member N. Y. Stock spinon 
L. C. WASHBURN, late Whittingham & W ashburn. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO., 


LOAN BROKERS, 


Negotiate = -, di ; SEVEN AND EIGHT 
PER CENT. NET to the ee lnveste = ~ 
No better investment is offered than our Three and 
Bond and 


Five-Year lence 
solicited. Writefor blanks, and 











AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK; 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELPHIA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
road Companies having lines under construction and 
their bonds purchased or negotiated. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for States, 
Counties, Towns, and Cities,and for Ratlroad Com- 
panies and other Corporations. 

WILL CONDUCT THE FINANCIAL REORGAN- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora- 
tions whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 
Trustees. 

WILL BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commission. 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

Circulars and other information furnished on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN 0. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Sec’y and Treas. 


| BISMARCK] 


Land District 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


situated on both sides of the great Missouri as and 
tome Foe] of fine eg and 








selections. The North Pacific Ratlroad cee sell 
their land-grant sections at low rates on long time. 
BISM A RCK the metropolis of the North- 
39 west, is situated on the Missouri 
River, where the North Pacific crosses. It is the 
rincipal commercial and distributing point on the 
bp pper Missouri and the head Popeye for over twenty- 
five steamboats, running 1 miles above and My 4 
com — communication to the sea 
Louts New Orleans. Parties looking for profitable 
Investments ‘n real estate —- 1! find great 
ortunities here to make mon: 
or lars, maps, and other faformation address 
JOHN A. REA, 
Sec’y Chamber Commerce, Bismarck, D. T. 


DULUTH AND WINNIPEG 


Railroad Company’s 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six- 
per-Cent. Land-Grant 
Gold Bonds, 
Issued at the rate of $18,000 = — wa and secured 
upon both the Railroad and Land G 
FOR SALE AT 10244 AND <cCRUED INTEREST. 
gar With each First purchased at 
$10 price will be given, woitbent ad. additional payment, 
f the company’s oy Mortgage Six-per-Cent. 
poees ‘bende ote ured u 
issued at the rate te of only €7,000 mile. 
For the Bonds and for formation a to 


BOODY, MCLELLAN & CO., 


58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Parties sO C of Dealing in 








will do well to write A or eal ca the old Banking 


HOWES s “COMPANY, 
LL or ESET PEW YOR 
is W orm eri y HOWES & cn 
Tnis house a ‘keneral "Stock Commission 
business, ~ \— - very large € aperien 
Interest allowed eposits at i. per cent., payabie 
on demand. 


MONEY TO LOAN, 


wn urchase at fair rates Endowment Life Insur- 
licies, not pas to chi’dren in event of 
death of insured, or m on policies having a cash 
surrender value. Give name of company, number, 
amount, and when due. 
HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford. Cenn. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 











OFFICE OF THE 
eee y ” Pgy-s 1 See scat 
2 


1882. 
pier GOARTERLY DIVIDEND ° 
PER CENT. out of the tae of this Company 
for the quarter ending December Slst, 1881, and an 
eclaitional dividend of 1 PER CENT. out of the profits 


ERCANTILE NATIONAL 


— g., books Bie York ond Richenend, wal 
close on nd reopen on the morning of t! 
feeb. WE. TURNER, Treasurer,” 





Treasurer, 
THE —— as o Jug ut, ised ate 
HE BOARD Of ere: ite H 
peyeue on and Py ay A 882, until whick 
transfer-books 


&. PULLEN, on 
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Commercial. | 


DRY GOODS. 


Dvuntna the past werk the general de- 
mand for goods has been fair in the dry 
goods market and the amount of business 
completed much more satisfactory than for 
some few weeks past, Although buyers 
have been present in large numbers, their 
orders have been but meager, inasmuch as 
of such styles and qualities not to be had at 





any price they express great willingness to - 


buy, while of those in market their selec- 
tions are very small, considering what was 
anticipated from them. Upon the whole, 
there is no just basis for complaint, as the 
volume of business has been much larger 
than apparent, and some of the enterprising 
houces are reaping the benefit therefrom, 
while others are lulled into the condition of 
apathy attendant upon a dull season, and 
wait forthe business to find them, instead 
of seeking it out for themselves* and 
profiting by their efforts. It is noticed 
that buyers are more conservative than ever 
and shape their purchases to immediate 
wants,rather than to prospective necessiliex, 
and the miscellaneous character of their 
assortments has proven the existence of no 
disposition toward speculation. The un- 
settled condition of the weather has had its 
influence upon the market and decreased 
the consumptive demand for the time being. 
Such interruptions at this stage of the sea- 
son, however, are expected and generally 
increase the subsequent demand. The de- 
mand for staple cotton goods was, for the 
most part, governed by actual wants, and 
the distribution of prints were comparative- 
ly light, but there wes a fair movement in 
certain Spring fabrics. The clothing trade 
devoted increased attention to heavy wool- 
ens and some fair orders were placed. The 
jobbing trade was spasmodic and irregular, 
but very f air amount of staple and depart- 
ment goods was disj»sed of to retailers 
from remote points of the South and West. 
Values have remained steady and stocks 
continue to be well in hand, so that a firm 
tone to the character of the market may be 
anticipated for some time to come. 

Corton Goops.—There was a steady call 
for moderate-sized parcels of plain and 
colored cottons, with most relative activity 
in brown sheetings, which were distributed 
in considerable quantities. Low-grade 
bleached shirtings continue sluggish, but 
fine qualities are in good request and firm, 
as are the most popular makes of cambrics, 
Agents’ prices are without quotable change 
and the most desirable brown goods, ducks, 
denims, ete. are steadily held. White goods 
are in fair demand and leading makes of 
Marseilles and crochet quilts are in most 
eases closely sold up. 

Print Olotha,—There was a light business 
in printine-cloths ata slight concession in 
prices. Sales of 64x64s are reported at 8c. 
and some lots of 56x60 have changed hands 
at 3ie. 

Prints.—The demand for printed calicoes 
has heen disappointing to the majority of 
holders (buyers having restricted their pur- 
chases to comparatively few makes) and 
the volume of business was much less than 
exnected. There was, however, a fair 
movement in a few of the choicest fancy 
and shirting prints, furnitures, light robes, 
Turkey reds, trimming prints, etc. from 
first hands, and a considerable package 
trade in ‘‘job lots” of light and dark 
fancies, etc. was done by a few of the 
larger jobbers. Prices remain steady at the 
lately-revised quotations. 

Ginghams.—There was a fair call for the 
most popular dress ginghams, but the gen- 
era! demand was not as brisk as could be 
desired. Mournings and fancies were in 
moderate request, but staple checks con- 
tinued slow of sale. Seersuckers and 
zephyrs were fairly active and fabrics of 
this class are likely to meet with a large 
consumptive demand the coming season. 

Dress Goops.—There was an improved 
business in worsted dress goods, in which 
staples, as well as new fancies, participated. 
Further good orders were placed for flan- 
nel suitings, some of which are largely sold 
ahead. Fancy cotton dress goods were in 
irreguiar demand and, upon the whole, 
sluggish. ‘The jobbing trade was only 
moderate, as a rule; but some large sales of 
** off-style ” worsted fabrics were made at 
low figures by leading jobbers. 

HoIsERY AND UNDERW®AR.—Acents con- 
tinued to make liberal deliveries of staple 
and fancy cotton koisery and knit under- 
wear on account of back orders, and new 
business, though less active than a short 
time ago. was of fair proportions. Some 
further orders for heavy shirts and drawers 

were placed with agents and certain makes, 
both white and scarlet, are sold ahead for 
months tocome. Stocks are in remarkably 

good shape and prices are firmly main- 
tained on all goods of a desirable charac- 
ter. 
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Wootzn Goops.—The clothing trade 
have devoted a fair share of attention to 
leading makes of heavy cassimeres, suitings, 
and trowserings, and some satisfactory 
orders (for future delivery) were placed 
with agents. Union cassimeres were also 
in fair demand by the same class of buyers, 
who seem to consider the opening prices as 
entirely sutisfactory. Worsted coatings 
have been secured in considerable quanti- 
ties and there was a fair amount of new 
business in plaid-back overcoatings Ken- 
tucky jeans have lacked animation, ard the 
demand for satinets was irregular and 
chiefly confined to the best heavy fabrics, in 
which moderate dealings were reported in 
some quarters, 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

Importers have realized a fair amount of 
business during the week past, although 
the condition of the weather has interfered 
somewhat with the distribution of goods. 
Considerable attention has been given by 
intending buyers to the examination of 
goods and the prospects are favorable toa 
lively trade in the near future. Dress 
goods have not shown much animation, al- 
though fair sales of fancy British and Con- 
tinental fabrics were madein some qunr- 
ters and cashmeres were in moderate re- 
quest and firm. Black, colored, and fancy 
silks, satin rhadames, etc. met with a fair 
share of attention and were distributed in 
considerable quantities: but millinery silks 
and ribbons were mostly quiet, as usux] at 
this early stage of the serson. Housekeep- 
ing linens were in steady but moderate de- 
mand at unchanged prices, and there was 
a fairly satisfactory movement in white 
goods, imitation Iaces, nets, and Hamburg 
embroideries. Men’s-wear woolens were 
slow of sale and dealings in Itnlian cloths 
and satin de chenes were comparatively light. 
Hosiery continued to move steadily at firm 
prices, and there was a fair call for fabric 
gloves at first and second hands, 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st com- 
pare as follows with the same period of the 
past year: 

Forthe week: 


1882. 
Entered at the port........... oA 51 939 2.708847 
oe $,065.107 


Thrown on market........0.++... 3,071,064 
Since Jan. Ist: 
Frtered at port... ....csccscceeees 18,196,759 14.00.4723 


Thrown on market.........+000+« 18,278,575 15,743,688 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND - Babee 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STA 





MonpaYy Eventno, February 18th, 1882. 
BLEACHED 6HEETIXGS AXD —— 





Sqfveccegge: : |\Langdon GB.. 12 
++ 36 ae Lonsdale...... 3 10 
na AA. .36 ‘© Cambrie..86 13 
Allenda:e...... t4 in Masonville.... .36 103 
“ acocaean Se |Nashua, E......36 10 

oO ” paced r w Vessco: a 
Bartlett, -- os W...64 18 

a u ee ae ¥. 36 

Ballou Bn: 83:N. Y. Mills..... 36 138 
63; “ Wt'r Twist 36 13 

Bay Mills. . 86 105, “ ----54 17 
Blackstone, AA. % 9: « 1.2.64 22 
Boott, R...... 27 6/ 84 30 
“ eo Pepperell..... 6 4 19 
of Oncescaae 84| . 74 2 
Cabot..... soooste «Te eS wo 84 3 
ere 44 9 © 0005 O48 OR 

eT csetdéoncn 9 11 ” ---104 

 essseenaet 64 12; © = coccetdt 
Canoe..... ool 49 Pequot weosbond 54 16) 

Clintoa, y\ Serr. Pur? pigs 6-4 2 


Anchor36 11 ‘Tuscarora, XX. » 124 
Fearless........ 36 
Fruit ot the Loom : | ** @x, heavy. 35 12 

36 54 


“ * ..38 93 | ‘ 
“14 1B) 4 





Forestdale...... 36 TO). cicesened 

cS i ee Aa eae 

Gold Medal ke geme 36 «83; “ heary....100 40 
eaten’ 83 75! “ Nonp......86 133 


Great Falls;g. = | |Wamsntta: 


X.36 18 
“ M..33 7§| ‘*! cambric...36 138 
ae .B3 ' 


r= _| * d’ble warp. 36 12 
Hill’s Semp. tome: |Washington....36 7 


9 'Wauregan, 1005.26 12 








“  « ...86 10! “ gshirteotton 12 

¢ 4  6508B 12%' “ No, gy 11 

Ce Atk 184 “ ecambric.... 12 
Hope....... «++ -36 ® | Whiting... 36 9 
Indian Orebard... 7 

“ DW..36 10 ' wiiamsville : 
Laugdon, 76....36 103! A1..86 12 
BROWS SHEETING# AND SHIRTINGS. 
Agawam. F..... 36 $4 |Laconia orenns 10-4 27 
Atlantic, A..... i, Me oc >: -atuni 11-4 80 
a an end 36 TilLyman, Ba 86 6B 
« 68...:.88 OF Manenesmsestta: 

e 2 FY ee ve} 

« 6LL....86 6 © Reel 63 

© Vso 81 7 5 ae 55 
Appleton, A....36 83/ “ Stand. 8Y 
“ -.36 7 Mvstic River... ce 

ee R....36 73\Nashua,fineO.... 73 
Augnsta.......36 7 os R..36 & 
qu pcceciesth SE . E..40 94 

oe 7” “ W..48 18 
Broadway.. 36 + aaa 6 
Bedford, R.....80 G..3%6 4 
Baott,C.......88 F] N..86 7% 
ale Pere, a Pacific, Extra...86 &} 

a . 80 | Seer i 
P  "Dresevacs 40 A 'Pepperell..... 74 19 
Continental, C. 6 x sees 84 22 
‘ | et pe eo 25 
ones! oga, o++-10-4 27 
G...80 7 | bag «+114 Hy 

. wie 8 poppe nice * 

ad e. t pere ine & 
Deignt. s + ne i $4 - R....86 ‘ 


- 
2 Oss 7 





Ellerton. oss ae 27} ....S—a 14 
Great Falls, E..86 84 Pittsfield, A....86 | 
Hill’eS’mp. lamas 12 ‘Pocasset, C.....36 

Indian Head... .36 oe * §0....8 = 





o+-80 TY bad E.....W 9 
a ----40 1] ‘Stark, AA......86 83 
$ -+--48 13 |Utica....... ee 
Indian Orchard: | ** heavy....40 11% 
eT een 17 
“« NN..33 44] ee 
o EE..6 7 we | 
. Bee: So sencutnae 86 325 
Lawrence : L...86 7 Wameutta,8T..£0 S, 
“ XX. ..36 83) bd 279 824 
“ XX.40 es --89 35 
Langley, A.....36 8 Sd --99 37% 
en oman | ma 108 40 
a 4 54! Wachusett.....86 8} 
Laconia, B......3@ — - ee 
a eave 74 18 = i 
a on a ana a 


BROWN DRILLS. 





PC 83 Langley, B........ 
AUgUBLB.......000. 8 Massachusetts, a 
RS or <a ‘ape 7 
BE scceecsees « Un ~~ ssp amunalanat 
Lyman, H...... « mag Tiiccksesecsas 
Caledonia, err aamiel ig ‘Parke Mills, No. ooiat 
Eeonomy...... inion \Prodi 
Far & Mnrs, No. 7...13 ‘York, 
PRINTS. 
Albion..... ey ree 6} 
American......... = : \Merrimack, D...... — 
Allen’s fancy....... 6 |Mallory............. : 6 
ps Sees 6% Oriental....... nana 
Cocheco........+. EE Sais oinna encase 4 
Dunne!ll’s checks... 64|/Richmond’s........ 
og PO 54 /Simpson’s solid bik.. 8 
Gloucester.......... 6 \Steel R'ver, fancy... 6 
Hartel...... boonnane ane Southbridge........ = 
Hamiflton.........0- 63| Washingetco........ = 
Lancaster.......... 5’ Windsor, fancy..... 64 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, ACA.. 18 Methuen, AA.... 15 
a $44 21) - ASA... 18 
sed Bee 164 Palmer...... me 2 
ad B..... 154, Pearl River..... eo WW 
sat ee 14;| Pemberton, AA.. 15 
©. Munk 134, Dicce 
“ Seco” ar as Bisee’ Oe 


«“ -Bl..) 194 Swift River....... 94 
Cordis, AAA....32 17 Thorndike, A..... 10 
“ "ACE. 18 | -. 


* Fat... @ Willow Brk,, No. i 17 
Hamilton, BT.... 133 York...........88 1 

95 peocge SIR ©  ccccecccce ee B 
Lewiston, A....36 18% 


STRIPES 
American ..... a @10 Lewiston AA.. ~—@114 


or ee ee * Otis BB.. -- 93@10 
sy — ‘Thorndike A. pity 12 
Goethe. . B.. yy 
Hamilton . * @I1y aenethe ote @0 
CORSET JEANS. 
Armory....... ...- 8 Kearsargesateen. 8} 
Androscoggin sat. 8 Lawrence ......-- 
Canoe River..... - 7% Naumkeagsateen 9 
Clarendon........ 7 IPep reli blee.... 98 
{vy #40 Orch. Imp. aR ockport........ 8 
Leconian ...ceece+s + 
DENIMS 

Awoskeag. sronceoel Othe, BB..cccccose 
ns <n0e <isoeus _— River...... 16 
Col’mb’ n h’y bro.. 7 ‘Yor eaten aatinebed 1 

XXX brn. ‘hy|Warsen a aeaieh 15 
OGs OC... ccsesves ES 

pA cewtie 

Amoskeag...... .-.10§ Manchester ........10 
DN nice esnenereaced 10 Mohawk...... aan fan 
GSO ovdie sccceed 10 Renfrew........ 33 


Gloucester...... “10H White M’f’gCo. stpl 10h 
Ramcaster...cccccee - = Penet 104 








a Dat Go00s 


BY MAIL! 
Over three-uarters of @ million in stock to select from 


All bought for cash, and sold at towest ings, Hosiery 
Dress Goods, Silks "Shawls, Trimm 
Upholstery, Fancy Goods, Ladies’ Drees, W reps, 
Underwear, Ties, Lace Leces, Gents’ y “ee 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls’ Outfits, Go. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap 


plication. 
COOPEE & CONARD, 


NINTH AND MARKET STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











eae BROWN 


PIP ADELPHIA su 








UNUSUAL 
ATTRACTIONS 


VARIETY and PRICE 
will te Offered this Week 


IN 


all our Bepartments. 


‘AT Seran 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & (Oth Sts. 


R. Hi, MACY & 00,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


THE STEADY AND INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
OUR LADIES’ 


SILK SUITS, 


IN BLACK AND SOLID COLORS, AT 


$16.84 


A _ GUARANTY OF THEIR POPULARITY. 
CIRCULAR GIVING FULL et 4 OF ruea 
BE FOR hate dx ron “ 


BLACK SILKS. 


100 PIECES OF OUR CELEBRATED RED-STAR 
BLACK anes DRESS wit IN _ QUAL- 











$1. D gi. 
C. J. BONNET’S B AC DRESS ia 28 UALI- 
TIES, RANGING FROM 9c. 10 $3.08 PER YARD, 


WHICH IS 25 PER CENT. LOWER 
GOODS HAVE BEEN OFFERED. 





WE ARE SELLING A LOW 2 a tow Geeate OF LUPIN'S 


BLACK CASHMERE 


AT 490., A VERY FINE LIFE Az ce. AND ES 
TRA SUPE. SHINE AT 74c 


LADIES’ CLOTH. 


BEST QUAJITY. IN ALL COLORS, 54 INCHES 
: IDE, AT 99c. PER YAR. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY MAIL. 


R. H, MACY & CO. 


PR the 
ves = the 


Perfect-itting 
CORSET 













Wor.p’s Fair 
\ in LonDoN,CEN- 
\ , H TENNIAL, at 
{ ; PHILADELPHIA, 
and AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE Fair, 
This cut tan “ar z Ba L 
a correct representation of our qua 
. If emp lo nastre find this most desirable Corset 
ere you are A to purchase, we will send 
for One Dollar. postage sree. The best value in 
he world for the money. Our celebrated G extra qual 
ity, 61. ey sed Bone $2.25. Send for 
scriptive Catalogue of other oon 
‘Also sole manufacturers of “ Wilsonin * Magnetic| 
y¥. I, A Serve g Invigorator. ines with- 
out medicine. Price, @12, ABDOMINAL, $15 each. | 
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THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 


Is the cheapest and most elegant fabric for curtain draperies. — 








pom sata Price 90 cts. a Yard. land by all Firet- 


ARNOLD, joe AF &00.| A 
ORD s TArveny a co, (Sides; very heavy 5 
7.8 6 Joon sone, | all mode shades; su 





broider for 





inches wide; Satinfinish both |c/ass Dealers 


soft as down ;|throughout the 
rb to em- \natron. 
or cuvvers. ‘ 

















Frot 


a ee, 4 eR PR ee 


Cor 


Rr 


mee waeeeer 


























February 16, 1882.] 
————— 
Heckly Market Review. 


|For the week ending, Friday, February 10th, 1882.) 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 











COFFEF. 

Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice........ 84@103 
al Choice 8 eer 10 @11g 
MER pockecced spocsesosccsceccococcebe 18 @20 
Mocha 
Maracaibo 





Byson 
Young prev. 
Japan. 





Guapowder.. eee 
WEE oo cc ccccccccccosccccccce cooccse 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to vrime...... ......0ee00- 73@ 8 
Harp.—Cut Loaf..... seeecesecooecses —@106 
Crushed...... sinha nadie 10 @10 
ES EOI ES ae 9a 9 
MD. otcunce coodecseecceseoes —@ 
Waitr.—Standard A..........ceeeeeee 83(@@ 8} 
ee ee videwwtenees 84(@ 8 
a eee C....06 ccce coccceces 62@ 7% 
PN -cicetaesannnsdeats 63@ 7 
MOLASSES 
Dakss habbesanebekecsancnne 26 (230 
ie MO cececences aaebideuiee 53 @ 
GEG cc decvetcvetvcodseccsees 83 @39 
ch ncpiwaeecoeeseanneed came 85 @52 
DE ici: Rancactisshdcunsadvesd 65 @78 
FISH. 
George’s Cod (new) ver ‘S.A 50 @ $6 00 
Grand Bank Cod. «eee 475 @ 4500 
Mackerel}, No. 1, Mass. . --20 00 @ 22 00 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass......... 11 00 @ 12 00 
Mackerel, No 3, Mass......... 775 @ 8 50 
Herring, per box........... «+. 20 00 @ 21 Ov 
F SALT. 
Turk’s Islatix, per bush....... —@ 86 
Mediterranean............. o. = 80 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s. . — @ $2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Higgins’s. — 2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Phenix. . 2 50 
Liverpool, Fine, Washington’ ie ine @ 1 50 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands..— — 1 40 





GENERAL MARKET. 





FLOUR, MEAL, Eto 
Frour: 


Sour Extras.. 
No. 


2 


SASMQaTtPaasvVeaqeanaar"na 
SRSSESSERSSTSSRESTS 


Superfine Spring 

State Extra Branids....... 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
Minnesvta Clear.......... 





SsdA58 


aranecaacag@eraeranes 


KRSSESLSSSSSSSRRSSSS 


Spring Wheat Patents. .... 
Winter Wheat Seconds... 
Ex. Amber. Ind. ©.. Mich. 
Uhfo Round Hoop Extra.. 
White Wheat Ex.. 0..[nd. 
Double Extras Olito. Ind. 
8t. Louis Fancy Family... 
8t. Louis Double Extras... 
81. Louis Triple Extras.... 
Genessee Extra Brands... 
Winter Wheat. Patents... 
White Wheat, Michigan.. 


BOUTHERN F1o0uR: 


SSH SBS 6dSH DHADNDTSDADSASS 





eee AOD Fe eee oy 4 00 415 
Bali., Alex., Georgetown. 5 70 6 80 
Richmond Family......... 7 00 7 50 
Rre Fioor: 
DEMO... cc cccses eccccccccce 4H 510 
Pennsvivania ..........06. 4 65 5 00 
Corn MEal.: 
WED .ccccecce ececcce - 82 8 65 
Brandywine .......0.+6. 8 80 8 85 
Pe SON as nd-cd sccccece 8 60 8 75 
GRAIN. 
Waeat 
White Sinden aheneebacas $1 88 @ $1 389 
WR, Civieds Sp dees bean ee ‘@ 1 38 
Red er 144@ 145 
Coun: 
Mixed,.....cccccccccesscoce — 674@ — 673 
Yellow ....-. @Wocce Fs 2 ye 
White, No. 2....... —77 @— 7B 
Oats: 
Rr inskotcensil —51 Qe — 
DD 000«4ceneeoneanus -— 484 — 49 
New York........06 eovcece — 463@ — 483 
Rrz. 
State... ccccccece com OS — 97 
Pennsylvania. . se eccvcccccocs — 91 é — oR 
Beans: 
Medinms......-.seccece 8 40 8 75 
Marrow,. ..2 coe -secccoccce 440'@ 450 
Diecescse..cevepenscunctws @ 325 
Pras: 
Green, 1881, #@ bbl......... 170 @ 1 7 
Southern Black Eye, # 2 
DU EEE: ccnnd d05<506000 410@ 415 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Meas, Now....0...--s000- 8— — @$I8 BO 
Extra Prime@.........22.-. 19 00 @ 20 00 
Prime Méss...........-26. — — @ 18 00 
Family........ S6ONs60 c0ns - 18 2 @ 19 00 
Bacon : 
ae 925 @ 9% 
Long Ulear........+ - TO am oe 
eee Pee 950 @ 970 
Smoked H 
mo AMS .....00.05. — 119@ — 18 
Smoked Shoulders. ....... - = — & 
Smoked Strips............ —-l@e-—-2 
MILL FEED. 
40 tbs..... WUUTE Fe ce ckvetCccs $21 00 @$21 75 
Dini tenmcerens meres 21 00 @ 22 00 
blade edd sosesccees 22 00 @ 23.00 
Sharpe. Gbbsaedece écbddee 23 00 @ 24 00 
secetecesseceseccescces Bt 00 @ 2 OO 
| no gga Ce eeeeereeeeereces -wie | 4 00 
Fee ee ee eeeeereae * 00 
epee CAl.....cccceceecess 28 00 @ 31 00 
Barley 1 eri 26 00 eo. 





See 





THE INDEPENDENT 








HAY AND STRAW. 


Shipping, per 100 Ibs........... 
Timothy, prime, ver 100 Ibs.. 
Clover, mixed, 

Oat Straw, oat * eee 
Long Rye Straw, “ * ....— 1% @ 
Short Rye Straw, * © ceeem 50 


SSERaSE 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 


State Creamery, fair to choice.........86 @45 
State Dairy, pails and tubs...... coeeee39 @42 
State Dairy, tubs.inferior........ ..... 33 @37 
Western. airy. choice to fancy.......80 @36 
Western, Factory, fair to choice....... 20 @35 
CHEESE. 
Btate, Factory, fine........... pdeswewes 13 @134 
eR Be: 114(@123 
PEE, on ccnnwncce se eneneneacces 10 @1l1 
Ohio factory, flat fine..........00ee00-124(@13 
Flat, good to prime....... Sccccccecocsdld GIS 
Skimmed creamery............. sacce t OE 
Full-skimmed factorv..........ss0000. 3@ 4 
EGGS. 


Long Island New Jersey, aud near-by 29 @81 
State and Pennsvivama............... — @29 


Western and Canadian..............- 23 @29 
LARD. 
Western, per 100 Ibs........... $11 35 @$11 40 
CRs ccete th vceb Sesenedecsssve 11 20 @ 11 80 
TS SO. 0 aaa — — @ 1155 
DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, dry picked............ — 14 @— 14 
Spring Chickens, Philadelpbia..— 14 @— 16 
San oe 12 @— 1 
* State and Western.......— 7 @— 8 
RE RRS RRS RS — 11 @— 18 
VEGETABLES. 
Cucumbers, L. 1.. per 100.. ....$1 25 @$1 50 
SN, BT Beccseccsccensce<e 1 00 @ 8 50 
Celery, ver doz.......... Seeceee 150 @ 2 50 
Sweet Potatoes per bbl......... 4 00 (@ 5 75 
Beets, L. 1., per 100 bunches.... 2 25 @ 2 75 
Cabbave, L. L.. per 100.......... 10 00 @18 00 
Cauliflower, Jersey and L. 1. — 8 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbl.. ........004 150 @1 7% 
Turnips, White, per bbl......... 1 25 «@ 1 50 
Turnips, Russia, oor 1 75 1@ 2 25 
Potatoes, new, L. L.. perbbl..... : 00 @ 8 87 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 7> @ 3 25 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Grapes, Catawba, per Ib........ 10@ 12 
Grapes, State Delawares, perlb.. —@ — 
Plums, Norfolk.damson, per bbl. $6 00 @$6 50 
Plums, Green Gage, perbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
Apples, Greenings, double head, 
a yoy smdee So ana 400@50 
er, Nort single 
fonds uae acer ions w “pee ttt 
Apples, Pall Pippin, per bbl... . 200 @ 8 00 
Apples, Baldwins, ver bbl.. . 3 87 @ 8 50 
Pears, cooking, per bbl.....-.-. 2.00 @ 8 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bb}.......... 400 @ 6 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, Sliced. State. .......-.... — 6@— 6 


Peaches, Peeled. ........0+++-6- 


Peaches, Unpeeied.........2-..-— 5 @— Ss 
Blackberries ..........++eeesee- — 134@— 14 
CATTLE MARKET. 

Beer SipEs: 

City Dressed........ orcved deoe — 8 @ 103 

We-tern Dressed... .......+.+0- — 5@-— 
Live 8HEEe 

Wethers...... eecccccccccosscem SHA— 45 
Lrve Lamss 

Pals.t0 WOU ocb cdcsiicccce’ — 8@— 7 
Lrve CAaLves 

Jersey prime...........08 esoe 94@— 10 

Buttermilk ......... béaccssnes — Sha— 4 
Hoes, DRrEssED: 

State, per 100 Ibs eesve eeceeee- $6 65 @E7 00 

Cay ot OPM. P vcsct ceneeece 7 8 12 


City, 87 «@ 
Live, State, ‘Weare, 100 Ibs.. 5 75 @ 6 75 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 








Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Gnano....... ---8— — @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Superpho ee. -37 00 @40 00 
Ammoviated Dis’d Bone.82 00 @35 00 
“«“  U.8. Phospbate......... 29 00 50 
& §6©Ground Bone.......c..e- 31 00 @383 50 
“ Crescent Bone...... eee2-29 00 @31 00 
** Potato Fertilizer........ #% 00 00 
*“¢ Tobacco Fertilizer....... 47 00 @50 00 
‘Buckwheat Fertilizer. ...82 00 @35 00 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer...... 5G 00 
Wheat Pea Pedeese 50 00 
"Ce. anes 51 00 
‘* AA Ammonfated Super 
Phosphate Fertilizer 45 00 
“ Pelican Bone Fertilizer. 87 50 
Specialties compounded to order: 
Homestead Supe perpbowhete 
(Michi arbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
«Michigan Carbon Works) 4 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (in lots less 
than car-load,.......-++e-+++. 45 00 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load ‘Jots) #0 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 83 00 
Bauyh’s Twent ‘five Dollar Phos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ib:......... r 25 00 
Baugh’s Warranted Pure Bone 
o eal bes, | et Oe Yt 85 00 
augh’s Export Bone, per 
OY SR A oto 81 00 @88 00 
Allen’s Phosphate.............- 85 U0 « 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 G ou 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified ae 00 @70 00 
és 8.40 ** 59 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 
Esa cacaees + sane 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 81 00 @38 00 
dissolved, —_ ch grade. .-80 00 - 
German Potash Sal «o- 785 @ 8 00 
Plaster, per ton (0 Ib). -se-- 800 @ 9 00 
Muriate of Potash (80 p. c.), per 
pL bee _- 1 8 
ay ted of Ammonia, ‘per 100 ibs. — -— @ 5 00 
Dried Blood, per unit......... 3 624 
ASHES —We quote & @bi ‘cents. for Pot 
and 6}@6) for Pearl. 








First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Lk > pees oo 
rete ote for Ddinists. 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


210 Fultom and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 





Insurance. 


A NOVELTY IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





An Extra Circular of the New England 
Mutual Aid Society, of New Bedford, 
Mass.,advertises ‘‘The Club Plan of Life 
Benefits, or Cash Bevefits for Members 
while Living.” The plan is introduced to 
take the place of tontine and endow- 
ment insurance and is designed especially 
for mercantile and professional men who 
desire family protection or an income while 
living. This we believe to be the claim, in 
a condensed form, of the New England 
Mutual Aid. Whether it is at all likely 
that the Society will do all it claims we 
willleave the reader to decide for him or 
herself (applicants of either sex being ad- 
mitted into the company). 

The ‘“‘Club Plan” is nothing more nor 
less than a new element introduced in co- 
operative or what is now generally known 
as ‘‘ graveyard insurance,” and puts to the 
blush all the ordinary swindling co-opera- 
tive schemes, as it not only combines all 
the bad features of that so-called kind of in- 
surance, but putsa premium on the heads 
of all the sick and dying in thecountry and 
as much as invites them to step up and be 
insured, for, by so doing, the company or 
its solicitors can, under the cover of the 
certificates issued, give one-tenth or a small 
fractional part of the amount collected from 
assessments to the heirs of the deceased, and 
put nearly all the balance into their own 
pockcts, if the plan is properly managed, as 
suggested in their Extra. 

The plan, as we understand it, is simply 
this: A man aged 37, for example, decides 
to insure for $10,000 on the ‘‘Club Plan” 
in the above-named company, and joins 
what is known as ‘class 8,” in which we 
will suppose there are one thousand mem- 
bers at time of entry. If the applicant does 
not have the opportunity to join with 
his friends to form a club, the company 
tells him he will be admitted, if accepted, in 
one of the clubs that are usually being 
formed at their office. Upon being accepted, 
he pays for the honor by first paying a fee 
of from $1 to $2 for medical examination. 
An entrance fee of $10, annual fee for ex- 
penses $10, and one assessment in advance 
$10 (tte assessment rate at age 37 being $1 
per $1,000 insurance), making in alla total 
of thirty-one or thirty-twodollars. Upon the 
death of any one of the class to which he 
belongs he is assessed $10, which is payable 
at the treasurer’s office, in Boston, within 
thirty days from date of notice. When the 
first death occurs in the club of which he is 
a member, the assessment levied on the 
whole ‘‘class 8” of 1,000 members is col- 
lected and distributed proportionally be- 
tween the widow or heirs of the deceased 
and the nine surviving members of the club. 
Upon a second death occurring, the amount 
collected for assessments is divided pro- 
portionally between the widow or heirs and 
the eight surviving members, and so on till 
the last man left in the club will leave, when 
he dies, the sum of $10,000 (provided the 
membership of ‘‘ class 8” is sufficiently large 
to pay a maximum benefit) for his widow or 
heirs to collect from the company—if they 
can. 

To the uninitiated this ‘“‘ Club Plan,” or 
life gambling, would seem to be one in 
which each member of the club had a good 
chance of securing a large sum, with very 
little capital at stake. He need only re- 
quest to be placed in one of the clubs to 
find out what an expensive and delusive 
plan it is and how tenacious of life the 
members of his club are, compared with 
the members of other clubs, where they die 
off like flies—he being allowed the privi- 
lege of contribnting his $10 every timea 
death occurs, and so help to benefit the 
members of other clubs than his own. 

The plan explained above as the ‘‘ Club 
Plan” opens the gateway to an unlimited 
amount of fraud and rottenness, and makes 
graveyard insurance an easy matter for any 
one to indulge in, and gives the unprinci- 
pled man a splendid opportunity to hide 
behind the agreement in the certificate and 
laugh at the laws that try to reach him. “Ib 
the Club Plan {t would only be necessary 


‘for say “hiné men, one of whom may 


hold a bogus. physician’s license, to 
band themselves together into a club, 
then | about for a th man who 
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may be dying of hasty consumption or 


some other incurable disease, have him ex- 
amined by the physician, who is one of the 
nine, passed, and the whole ten admitted 
into class 8asaclub. The ten might have 
to pay one ortwo assessments before their 
man dies, it is true; but this they would 
gladly do, with the prospect of reaping a 
rich harvest in the near future; for will 
they not, when their subject dies, receive 
the full assessment of the whole class 8 on 
his life? One-tenth of the amount will 
have to go to the widow or heirs, or to some 
one else, it makes no difference whom; but 
the lion’s share, nine-tenths, will go to the 
happy nine, and they may then consider it 
advisable to let their certificates cease by 
lapse and look about to form anew club, 
with a new subject, having satisfied them- 
selves that they have benefited the poor 
widow to the extent of, perhaps, an unex- 
pected $1,000 and themselves to the extent 
of nine times that amount. 

The New England Mutual Aid Society 
states that ‘‘the medical examination can 
be made by one of your regular local phy- 
sicians,” which is in itself, from the fact of 
their not knowing who the regular phy- 
sician may be, a partial admission that they 
are not overparticular as to the health of 
the insured at the time of admission. The 
regular physician may contemplate being 
one of the surviving nine himself, in which 
case it is not probable that ke would report 
unfavorably upon the applicant. True, the 
company offer a knock-down argument, 
in their circulars, to show that their death- 
rate is not higher than that of other regu- 
lar companies, by saying: ‘‘It is conceded 
by friends and foes that the membership of 
our classes, in regard to health and pro- 
spective longevity, average as good as did 
the members of any life insurance company 
of the United States,” ete. They then pro- 
ceed to show what they claim has been the 
average death-rate of the regular compan- 
fies, from which they draw the conclusion, 
in some unaccountable way and which we 
have yet to discover, that their death-rate 
will not be any higher. This isa modest 
conclusion, to say the least; but, as we 
know of no other company which offers 
such a beautiful opportunity for fraud as 
this one in which the club plan exists, 
where it is to the interest of every man to 
have the Members of his club die off before 
him, we should hesitate before accepting 
their argument on mortality, and would 
mildly suggest that they gire the public a 
little more positive proof before asking 
them to accept all they say on blind faith. 


Another feature of the New England 
Mutual Aid Society, which they advertise 
as a strong inducement to insure with 
them, is that ‘‘ the certificates of member- 
ship are practicably non-forfeitable.” Ifa 
member moves his residence and fails to 
notify the secretary of the Society, or for 
any other reason his notice of assessment 
fails to reach him in time to pay up before 
the thirty days expire, his certificate lapses 
and he is dropped from the rolls, having 
lost every cent he has paid into the com- 
pany, all through holding what the New 
England Mutual Aid calls a ‘‘ non-forfeit- 
able” policy, ‘‘as each member has his or 
her money’s worth in the desired security 
and protection from one assessment to an- 
other.” We would add: And while he con- 
tinues to help along his more fortunate 
brethren. 

In conclusion, we would answer our cor- 
respendent’s letter, inquiring whether it 
would be advisable for him to join ‘class 
8” onthe ‘‘club plan” in the “New En- 
gland Mutual Aid Society,” by quoting 
once more from the company’s Extra Cir 
cular: ‘‘ That the public should avoid asso- 
ciations that are not doing their business 
properly and carefully.” 
SA SA NEARER 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Tue thirty-seventh annual report of the New 
York Life Insurance Company is published for 
the first time in our Insurance pages this week, 
and will attract the attention of its thousands 
of friends and policyholders in all sections of 
the country. Organized in 1845, the growth 
of this Company has been steady and most 
substantial, until to-day it stands on the most 
tolid foundations. While the officers and 
trnstees wish the Company to be in the very 
front rank among the leading life insurance 
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companies, they desire to pursue only safe, 
tried, and conservative methods to attain that 
end. Excellent as was the statement of the 
Company, published a year ago, a notable in- 
crease of figures is seen in the present state- 
ment Forexample, the assets have increased 
over four million dollars, the premium receipts 
have Increased nearly a million and a half, and 
the interest receipts over a hundred thousand 
dollars. There bas likewise been an increase 
of vew insurance effected of over ten million 
dollars, and of insurance in force an increase of 
over sixteen millions. The surplus at four per 
cent. is $834,017.88 more than it was a year 
ago. The policies in force, too, show an in- 
crease of over five thousand. Other figures 
might be added to give additional proof to the 
fact of the continued and increasing pros- 
perity of the New York Life. By a further ex- 
amination of the statement other notable and 
significant points will be noticed. The total 
income during the past year bas been over ten 

million dollars end the payments to policyhold. 
ers over five million. The total assets amount 
to $47,228,781.64, over two millions of which 
represent the market value of securities above 
the coat price. Ihe divisible surplus at four 
per cent. is $4,827,036.61 and the estimated 
surplus by the New York standard at four 
and a half per cent. is over ten million dollars; 
but the statement itself isthe best eommend- 
ation of the Company. Detailed comments 
are unnecessary. As an illustration, however, 

of the beneficent work that the New York Life 

has been performing during the past thirty- 
seven years, it might be added that the total 

amount received from premiums since 1845 has 

been nearly abundred million dollars, nearly 

a quarter of which has been paid in death- 
claims and over thirty-seven millions in en- 
dewments, annuities, and for surrendered pol- 

icles. Under the direction of the president, 

Morris Franklin, the vice-president and actua- 

ry, William H. Beers, aud the cashier, Theo- 

dore M. Banta, the New York Life is sure to 

be a well-managed insurance company. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1882. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thirty-cne Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Examine its merits before fore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
JOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 
INCORPORATED 1845. PURELY MUTUAL 


Assets, Jal. |st, 1881, as ascertained by 
Examining Commissioners of Mas- 








sachusetts, Malo, and New Jersey 815 98 
J.iabilities, a: 8 stated by same. $1,911,483 85 
Surplus by fassachusetts Standard 815,382 08 
Surplus by New York Standard 988, os 





All policies non-forfeitable after second year; 
low expenses; large dividends declared and paid 
every year since organization ; ample surplus; 
render values most ; ‘losses promptly “= 
justed and paid 





OFFICERS: 
THEO. MACKNET., President. 


JAMES B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
EDWARD L. DOBBINS, Sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets . + +s $15,041,279 40 
Liabilities... « 13,352,918 88 


Total Surplus... ..- + $2,588,960 53 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


1829. 1882, 








Charter Perpetual. 


FRANKLIN FIRE 
Insurance oes of Philadelphia. 





Total Assets (Jan. 1st, 1882). cece isk as 27 
. ER. 3 
JAS. W. McALLIST PTREON 
Agency Department : GEORGE ¥. REGER, Manager, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut 


Mutual 
Life 


Insurance Co., 


or 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET Assets, January ist, 1881.. 
RECEIVED IN 1881: 


-947,883,628 70 


655,004,304 71 


DISBURSED LIN 1881. 
To POLICYHOLDERS: 


For claims by 

death and 

matured en- 

dowments ..§3,718,646 87 
Surplus re 

turned to 

p o licyhold- 


Lapsed and 
Surrendered 
Policies...... 1,081,234 81 

TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS,. $6,084,294 7) 

EXPENSES : 

Comm 1 assions 
to Agents..... 

Salaries of OM- 
cers, Clerks, 
and all 
others em- 
ployed on 
salary........ 

Medical Exam- 
iners’ fees.. 

Printing, Ad- 
vertising, 
Legal, Real 
Estate, and 
all other Ex- 


$286,797 06 


108,541 83 


10,540 25 








SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien........$18,087,201 12 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 401,303 28 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 8,347,600 47 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Com’y. 12,657,974 92 








Cost of United States Registered Bonds. 4,618,863 10 
Cost of State Bomds............cceesseeeee ° 619,900 00 
Cost of City Bomds...........ccercesceceeee 2,572,300 84 
Cost of other Bonds. 8,407,480 00 
Cost of Bank Stock........ 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock 26,000 00 
Qe GRIER ccc sec ccssovccece éusscodcoscs 2,933,319 50 
Balance due from Agents, secured....... 83,399 14 
$48,778,093 37 
ADD: 
Interest due and accrued.. §925,583 50 
Rents accrued.............. 14,378 88 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost.......... 497,676 028 
Net premiums in course of 
collection. NONE. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums.. 43,058 08 
$1,480,601 48 





Gross AssETs, December 31st, 1881...$50,258,784 85 
LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to rein- 
sure all outstanding 
licies, net van 4 
per cent. interest...... 
All other liabilities........ + 1,060,614 87 





46,871,212 87 





SuRP.vs by Conn. Standard, 4 per ct..... $8,387,571 98 


Surpius by N. Y. Standard, 434 per ct., 
about........ eres cocccccoces ercccccccccccces 


Ratio of expense of management to re- 
SMOG BB MR occ ctenecesccvaccéaponccansé 
Policies in force Dec. Sist, 1881, 63,918, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Seo’y. 
W. G. ABBOT, Ass’t Sec’y. 
D. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


6,500,000 00 


8.30 per cent. 





SPER Naa EBay RP cB Er. 2 
Fddlity Inman, Trust, and Suds Depo Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
im their New Marble Fire-Proof Building, 


Nos. 327---331 Chestnut Street. 
HARTER PERPETU 


CAPITA 


an 
vault for $10. ms and desks 
vided for Sate Re Renters. Vault Doors 
ale Time Lock. 


DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 
INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 


The Company ont as EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRA- 

TORS, and G ARDIANS, and RECEIVE and EXECUTE 
Trusts of erent & description, from the courts, corpor- 

ations, and in 

ALL Lives yh oman - sand INVESTMENTS are ness 
separate and apart from the assets pe Company, 

an additional be Ky the Company 

Trust Nanay, 8 of Ls primarily Lee e for 
their Trust O 


WILLS pc nem FOR and safely kept without 
charge. 


STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, Preside 
JOHN | B. Ons, Vice-President oat charge of the 


RO PATTERSON, Zreccuaet and Secretary. 
William H. Merrick, 
John , 





8 

I 

Alexander Hen: 
Geo F. _ 





LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 


Fire Insurance Company 
OF LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


United States Branch, Jan. ist. 1882. 
Tfabilities, including #éiasurancs.: * "689,437 20 
Net Surplus in U. 8 "$547,563 85 
INCREASE OVER JANUARY Isr, 1881. 
mati 


In Assets. eoceee core 

ISIN, 5 ene nanencactbcscedecessoshs A 
Growth of U. 8. Branch. 

June 7th, 5R—-Benes B. Y. State with 

deposit of U. 8. Bonds, 


Jan. lst, 1880.—Asseta I UD. Bicccccccoescvee 
Jan. i 1881.—Assets in U. 8 
Jan. 1st, 1883.—Asse 


ts in U. a aauumen 
Trustees in New York. 
Hon. AUGUSTUS "Wat i. sxocom i 7 Stewart, Esq., 
MES TEREANCE. 
Manager Metropaiien District and State of New York 
and Special Agent for U. 8. 
No, 46 Pine St., cor. William, New York. 








The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 


Office, Western Union Building, 
New York, 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


yearly yepewehto policy is a contract at once 
ant —_s and inexpe protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of of ree) 

as needed, at actual cursent cost, each year by 1 
Large accumulations in the hands of the com y are 
thus rendered unnecessary and the policyholder never 
Ras of suet gneve Sham Se actual cost of one year’s in- 


giving rates and full explana 
ta GOOD AGENTS WANTED. £1 





OFFICE OF 


MECHANICS’ 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN. 


166 Broadway, N. Y.; | 217 Montague Street, 
Mechanics’ Bank Building. 





Samer January 1st, 1882. 


CAPITAL PAID IN CASH................05. $250,000 90 
Reeerve for ail liabilities, including tun- 

paid losses ($8,758 48; reinsurance... 67,7) v4 
Net surplus..........+.+ pececes eoeubesvescaness 166,006 43 
Cash AGBOts........cecccee cecceceeeeee $483.714 37 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, President. 

DANIEL CHAUNCEY, Vice-Pres. 
WALTER NICHOLS, Secretary. 
MERRITT TUTTLE, Ass’t Secretary. 


NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company 
145 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 
62d Semi-Annual Sr Jan. Ist, 1882. 


gase PapitaL. TR % 


1 
PoGoyheliove Company i OE: 3.735.568 32 
NEW YORK SAFETY F "FUND LAW. 
THOS. F. GOODRICH, aiestery. a 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


(FIRE.) 
Largest Surplus of any Fire Company in the World. 
OFFICE 41 and 43 WALL STREET. 














[February 16, 1889, 
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The Twenty-second Annual Statement 











oF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 


For the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 188]. 
AMOUNT OF LEDGER ASSETS, JAN. lst, 
1881...... BIE FE EIA LG FT «+++ $38,409,844 O8 
INCOME. 


Premiums. 
Interest, Rents, and Net 
Profits on Investment, ... 2,370,698 70 10,083,505 48 


$48,493,349 50 
——e 





DISBURSEMENTS. 
Cate by Death and Matured Endow- 
m 














a atin. ase ete af ana ae 756,540 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and An- * ” 
nuit — dnisdiiacinindathchinddeienbAddints tots inde 2,042,184 60 
Endowment and Matured 
Tontine Pe ascacectstescescataceess 437,680 53 
Total Paid, Pelic holders.. 
Dividend o  nemenate $5,236,355 63 ros 
Commisions = ee Sa eans B73. an 80 
Expenses............. 755,109 52 
State, County, a City Taxes.. 109/662 52 
Total DISBURSEMENTS............ sesseees $6,981,400 47 
Net Case Assets, Dec. 31ST, 1881........ $41,511,949 03 
(a eee 
— 
Bonds and Mortgages............---..--+. $8,920,000 97 
New York Rea pate, including the 
Equitable 9 and purchases 
under foreclosure...........-+sesseesess 5,972,570 07 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City 
Stocks, and Stocks authorized by the 
Laws of the State of New York........ 12,131,764 56 
Loans secured by and Stocks..... 9,265,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of New 
Yor! including purchases under 
foreclosure and Society's Buildings 
in other aan ae celine 8,491,408 85 
Cash on hand, in banks and other de- 
1 es, ce pasenees and in transi 
Kinee Seanhitad- bo tneapmednemnese 1,007,745 45 
Due ws genes on account of Pre- 
EMS... cccccvcccesee cocvecceseooscosccoces 33,464 63 
$41,511,949 03 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds over 
panocesqpagoncssaqenesee egeoeseoccagecee 1,465,534 44 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. $45,777 4 
Pryntame es renniums in precess - ee collec- 
vance, 
$12.71 —— 259,663 00 
oland Premiuma..... 725,618 00 
Total Assets, Dec. 31, 1 881. $44,308,541 88 89 
‘OTAL ep ge tennt Ze 
serve for reassurance of all e-: ng 
poli poocesoeescosoosse Socccenceseoceess 34,398,045 00 


Tesal ul Undivided Surpluzs....... $9,915,496 89 
belongs (as computed) 


Policies in general class............... $5,302,887 89 
Of which 5 (as computed) to 
Policies in Tontine class.............- 4,613,159 00 


New Assurance written in 1881, 
$46,189,096 00. 


Total Outstanding Assurance, 
$200,679,019 00. 


Total gmount of new assurance written 
during the past eleven years larger than 
that transacted by any other company. 


Total amount paid policyholders since the 
organization of the Society, $61,912,031. 


The policies written by the Society are IN- 
CONTESTABLE ufter three years from their 
issue, and such incontestable policies are 
payable immediately upon receipt at the 
Society’s office in New York of satisfactory 
proofs of death, and without the usual de- 
lay of sixty or ninety days. 


The Society has not a single contested claim 
on its books. 


The total real estate owned by the Society 
ylelds a rental of over five per cent. 


From the undivided surplus reversionary dividends 
will be be Gestases, available = settlement of next an- 
a participating policies. 
The valuation ‘of the policies outstanding has been 
the American rience Table of Mortal- 
per cent. interest, .~ a standard of 
te of New York. On a 
the standard of Massachuse the] Lis 
mated at $37,050,000, er: pay 
GEO. 


W. PH 
‘ J. G: VAN CISE, 





-cent. basis, 
ities are esti- 
TELS. } ACTUARIES. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 

e and and examined in 

detail the assets o: f the Society, and certify that the 
foregoing statement Cesess 3 correct. 

James M. HaLsTep, xsged Ra Hes S. TERBELL, 

q y ENRY 
E. Bovpinor Cott, Heyry V. Burer. 
Bpecial Committee a. § the Board of Directors, ap- 
ao nted October 26t! 


1881, to =" the assets 
and accounts at the -*. of the 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








Benry B.H mend John A. Stewart, 

George D. Morgan, John D. Jon —" 
George T. Rob't Lenox Banety, 
Renry A. Hurlbut, Chauncey M. Depe 
William H. Fogg, Benjamin Williamson, 
William A. Wheelock, enry M. Alexander, 
U. 8. Grant. William Walker, 
William G. ‘Lambert, Henry Day, 

enry G. E. Boudinot Colt, 
James W. Alexander, Thomas A. Biddle, 
Henry 8. Terbell, rge W. Carleton, 
Thomas 8. Young, George G. Kellogg, 
Tho A. Cu osé F. Navarro, 
Robert Bliss, Jobn J. McC 
Daniel D. Lord, : Whttowsses 
James M. Halsted, Stephen H. Phillips, 
Horace Pcrter, uel W. Torrey, 
Edward W. bert, Charles G. Landon, 
B.F. Ra Theodore Weston, 
Sohn bh: tbe Witt G ler, 

ohn, a ¥ 

abel Gree is Fitzgerald, 
el Borrowe William 

steer Handy, William Alaaander, 

enry V. But! er, Samuel rich. 
George H. Henry R. Wolcott. 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President, 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 24 Vice-President. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 


Medical Exramzners: 
BE. W.LAMBERT,M.D EDWARD OUBTIS, M.D. 
B, W. Scott, Superintendent af Agencies. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCH COMPANY. 
OFFICE Nos. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY. 


January ist, 1882. 


Amount of Net Cash Assets, January Ist, 1881............ ocececes++-$41,344,120 85 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


Premiums.......-.eeeceeeececcerecccecees ecercccces $8,438,684 07 
Less deferred premiums, Jan. Ist, 1881.............. 887,972 13—$8,050,711 94 
Interests and rents (including realized gainson real 
OMtARO BOLE)... ccccccccccccccccccccesccescvccocces 2,789,821 70 
Less interest accrued Jan. Ist, 1881............ coese 357,167 37— 2,432,654 33—$10,483,366 27 








$51,827,487 12 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 





Losses by deeth, including reversionary additions to same........ $2,013,203 32 
Endowments matured and discounted, including reversionsry ad- 
EU Caines, tacevegan sch seseanaonnaveyliaewaaewewe 564,924 96 
Annuities, dividends, and returned premiums on canceled policies.. 2,513,691 94 
Total paid Policyholders...........+.-+sseseeeees $5,091,820 22 
Taxes and reinsurances..........---eeeeeeeereeees 2 A ee 224,772 24 
Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 1,001,027 59 
Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc........ 379,860 21— $6,697,480 26 
$45,130,006 86 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received)..... detain tek $1,271,588 41 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market value $19,315,306 20).......++ssseeeeeeres ehnnetn epee 17,216,531 42 
DR iinnins sac cccecccsctccvccecdonaessmanorsedogenesoagacons 4,486,506 62 


Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereou 
insured for $16,940,000 00 and the policies assigned to the 


Company as additiona) collateral security).............-.+e00- 18,215,030 73 
Temporary loans (secured by stocks, market value $2,883,577 50).. 2,376,000 00 
#*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the Company on 

these policies amounts to $2,879,000). ......-...cececcceeees Je 545,227 34 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on existing policies, due 


meaeument 40 Jam, 166, IBOR a 6 .0vins coc cscecctc oc 4h G60b odbedees 452,161 00 
*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and col- 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $300,000, included 
sie ndne abehetinc cn cndicketalnses.o6 dred cadohaseeeds 227,032 97 
Agente’ balances... 2... .csccccccesccscccccccccccccccccccccsccces 48,673 57 
Accrued interest on investments Jan. Ist, 1882,.................... 291,254 80—$45,130,006 86 
Excess of market value of securities over cost............ enews $2,098,774 78 





@A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual annual 
report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CASH ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1882 - - - - - 


Appropriated as follows: 


$47,228,781 64} ' 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1882..... $361,544 70 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc... .... 0.00... ceeeccccesececees 187,439 98 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid (claims not presented)...... 50,252 67 x 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncalled for).............ccecececeeecs 2,965 85 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 

ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium ; non-participating at 

5 per cent. Carlisle net premium..............e sees eeeeeeeeee - 39,716,408 68 


Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 2,054,244 03 





Reserved for premiums paid in advance................eeeeeeeee a 28,889 67 

$42,401,745 03 
Divisible Surplus at 4 per Cent....... OOO ee BS PR AS 4,827,036 61 
Estimated Surplus by the New York State Standard at 43 per ct., over... 10,000,000 00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,827,036 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary 
Dividend to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on 
settlement of next annual premium. 


During the year 9,941 policies have been issued, insuring. $32,374,281. 


Jan. Ist, 1878, 45,605. Jan. Ist, 1878, $127,901,887. 
Number of Jan. Ist, 1879, 45,005. Amount | Jan. lst, 1879, 125.2321 
Jan. Ist, 1880, 45,705. Jan. Ist, 1880, 127,417,763 
Policies in Force | Jan. 1st, 1881, 48,548. at Risk | Jan. ist, 188{, 135;726’916. 
Jan. Ist, 1882, 53,927. . dan. Ist, 1882; 151; 760,824. 
1877, $1,688,128. 1877, $1,867,457. Jan. Ist, 1878, $2, 
Death- {Tére' “T’esr'ore, meome | igre “Togs'gay. Divisible [ J22- Ist, 1879, ees 
elaims 1879. oe from ie otro, Surplus at — me 1880, 3,120,871. 
, 1,731,7% +889. an. Ist, 1881, 4,295,006. 
Paid. | ise; 2/018;208, Interest | insi’ S'aso'ene, 4 Per Cent. | 332. let, 1882) 4'827'096. 
TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANELIN, DAVID DOWS8, CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 


WM. H. APPLETON, GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 


WILLIAM BARTON, HENRY BOWERS, JOHN MAIRS, 
WELLIAMA. BOOTH, . LOOMIS L. WHITE, BENRY TUCK, M.D., 
B. B GLAFLIN, ROBERT B. COLLINS, ALEX. 8TUDW 
JOHN M. FURMAN, 8. 8. FISHER, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
THEODORE M. BANTA. Cashier. 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies, 


CHAS. WEIGHT, M.D., 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


President and Actuary. 


ent. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 257TH, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 8ist December, 1881. 
Premiums on Marine Risksfrom 1st Jan- 4 
uary. to 3lst December, 1881..... $4,030,487 10 
Premiums ~~ Policies not marked 6’ 
SE SLE co cenenestansconntecsegs 1,587,5°4 47 


Total Mariue Premiums..................- 8 $5,627,021 57 











Premiums marked off Soni & J capes ae 


1881, to 81st December, - $4,110,176 72 


miums and Ex- 
penses 


The Company has the following Assets— 


Unitea States and State of New York 
k. City, Bank, and other Stocks.. 

Ban secured by stocks and otherwise. 

Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 


$8,955.758 00 
1,729,500 00 


Pany, estimated at... .6...4.000-5.+-seccee 491.148 18 
hee yng te Notes and Bills Reccivable.. 1, ae 204 23 
CED EE Be. ck ck Sc cctsccedecccvcsocpece 7,765 99 > 89 

SRBRER 0 dcncccccccdasccssvesaseccncssees $13,105, 105,466 40 466 40 40 





Six per cent.interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ‘ssue of 1877 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 3lst December, 188!, for which certificates will be 
issued on and afver Tuesday, the second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, HORACE GRAY, 
CHARLES, DENNIS, EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROB’T B. MINTURN, 
38 LOW CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 


aM 
DaviD LA 


R 7 

NE GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, EDWIN D. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN ROBERT L. STUART 

7M. RGIS, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD SAMUEL WILLETS, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, RLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM E. poDer, WILLIAM BRYCE. 
ROYAL PHE IL GG 


L 

THOMAS F. YOUNGS, 
A. HAND, 

SOHN D. HEWLETT, 

WILLIAM H. WE HENRY COLLINS, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOHN L. RIKER. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. RAVEN, 8d Vice-Pres't. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


THE MERCHANTS’ 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





STATEMENT JANUARY lst, 1882. 

Cash oe... ptyessechuanenesetuenecocaneosenes $400,000 00 
Reserve for 2 

ape 6s edmomecesced cgeseo pte sévende 48,558 11 

h ccbedocccccoucetonse cocccccedcocspes > 450,051 03 


— $1,128,994 08 
NEW YORE BRANCH OFFICE. 
NO. 83 LIBERTY ST. W. B. OGDEN, Manager. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y, 





Established 1853. 


JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 





CONTINENT AL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


§ New York, 100 Broadway. 

continental ; Brookly n, cor. Court ome Montague Sts. 
Buildin, and No. 106 Broadway, E. 

Pare ta for reinsarance neesers $1,374,1 i9 58 
Reserve | ample for all other 





peegocoscesenesescabaaseount 231,084 43 
in ch svccccescqdsbedesesutee -. 1,000,000 00 
NET SURPLUS, 
Special Reserve Fund....$550,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.. 550,000 00 
Unallotted Surplus....... 301,561 28 1,401,861 288 
Total Cash Assets, July Ist, 
WUE Sedescec! cacesesssccebsdats $4,067,065 29 
DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT., Vice-President. 
F. C. MOORE, ~~ Vice-President. 
SAEUEL D. BABCOCK, AMUEL A. SAWYER, 
be wit BLIS HENRY B. HYDE, 
.c MILTENDEN, JNO. L. RIKER 
H. SWAN WILLIAM BRYCE, 
HENRY C. BOWEN woaae eo ‘ON CLAPP, 
AURELIUS B. ,. HENRY SPAUL DING, 
WILLIAM M,. VAIL RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
THEODORE I. HUSTED, JOHN H. REED, 
H. CASWELL, JOHN i EAGLE, 
D, HENRY 


RE, 
g SHARES H. ROOTH, 
HUR nt 
EDWARD MA TEN 
a BRADISH JOHNSON, 
WM. L. ANDREWS, 8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
E. W. CORLIES, J. D. VERMILYE, 

. . JACOB WENDELL, 
JAMES FRASER, JNO. F. SLATER, 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. ar ony Pa 
"CYR 8 oe Secretary, 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brookiyn De 

A.M i. pe ‘Local Dep't. 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Adjuster. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Breadway 
cer. Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS, 


$5, 141,224.47, 


The princi 
LUTE BEcu 
LIBERA’ 





TY, Y BCONOMICAL Mt MANAGEMENT and and 
T0 THE INSURED. 
All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 


T. A. H. BROSNAN, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Sreretegy, 
©. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 








ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE, $1,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
State Agents wanted in some of the best states 


local Agents wanted in every hen and large Town 
Apply direct to this Company 





Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES. Pres't. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, Sec'y 


THE CONTINENTAL ra 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD 

Conn. 

ASSETS, 

$3,423,783.16 
SURPLUS, 

$379,602.61. 

» JAS. S. ES ar NS 









A. 8. {oo 
Vice-President. 
R. E. } Tt -- 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N.Y. 
Capital $1, oeo.¢ 0 
NET SURPLUS.....00000000)  890;62 “433 88 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1 881..$2,400.082 2 28 


B.8. WALCOTT, President, 
I, REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 








1 s0o2. 


1s8s2. 


North Dritish ant Moreantle Insurauee Company 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
HOME OFFICE STATEMENT. 


PAID-UP CAPITAL.. 


-- - $2,250,000 00 





Net Fire Sarplus.......... aietehehiaebiiasinpivinnn hithindialatintehinaeigdubdb cen tedmmesdditecalichtiaiadertaa 5,054,224 00 
SE ME ccasateveceesedendeqnsnscs coosigusssalldvabotdantiitoestebdiacna thavebigbccbobs . 2,642, 9: 954 4 00 
Invested and Cash Fire Assets...........0cccecececeeees bed $9,94 947.178 00 


Subscribed Capital, tor which the § ck Kpelee ou are personally liable, not yet 
ca 


ed in, 


UNITED STATES BRANCH STATEMENT, JANUARY Ist, 1882. 








Invested and Cash Fire Assets... ........0..cccceccceeeeeeee $2,044,664 25 
LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid Loases... ........----ccscscsecsesserrencsneseteetecnetetertenesseetteenenene Seeerhateceseees $ 98,813 55 

Reserve for Reinsurance... ~_ 878.1 25 125 46 

PCA. cccccccccccscccccccsess .  9¥6.939 01 01 

Net Fire Surplus........ cunnathsadeobtanas bnn%2 26 gu ebebece ++» 1,067,725 24 


NEW YORK BOARD OF a 


Davip bows TSBRI' Bag 


E 
cannes ae 


Dard David bows & & Co. gece ’ 


Office, 54 William Street, corner Pine, New York. 








26 


Gld und Young. 


CUPID'S VALENTINE. 


BY MARY B, BURNETT, 








Curprp hung up a heart one day, 
Sweet with sugar, with ribbons fine, 
Two little girls came by that way. 
“ Sister Phills,’’ said pretty May, 
“* There is a Valentine !”’ 


Shyly, gladly, with many a smile, 
Softly kissing the rosy sign, 
Each heard it say in its quaint old style: 
“ Lovers are coming o’er many a mile 
To be your Valentine !” 
New Yorx Crry. 





A GIFT HORSE. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 








‘Wert, he no need to ha’ done it, 
Sary. I’ve told him more’n four times he 
hadn’t ought to pull a gup tow’rds him by 
the muzzle on’t. Now he’s up an’ did it 
once for all.” 

‘*He won’t never have no chance to do 
it again, Scotty, if you don’t hurry up after 
the doctor,” said Sary, wiping her eyes on 
her dirty calico apron, thereby adding an 
effective shadow under their redness. 

** Well, I’m agoin.’ Ain’t I? But ye know 
yerself ’twon’t do to go so fur on eend, ’thout 
ye’re vittled consider’ble well.” 

So saying, he fell to at the meal she had 
interrupted, hot potatoes, cold pork, dried 
venison, and blueberry pie vanishing down 
his throat witb an alacrity and dispatch that 
augured well for the thorough ‘‘ vittling” 
he intended, while Sary went about folding 
chunks of boiled ham, thick slices of brown- 
bread, solid rounds of ‘‘ sody biskit,” and 
slab-sided turnovers in a newspaper, filling 
a flat bottle with whisky, and now and then 
casting a look at the low bed where young 
Hurry McAlister lay, very much whiter 
than the sheets about him and quite as un- 
conscious of surroundings, the blood ooz- 
ing slowly through such bandages as Scott 
Peck’s rude surgery had twisted about a 
gunshot-wound in his thigh and brought to 
close tension by a stick thrust through the 
folds, turned as tight as could be borne and 
strapped into place by a bit of coarse twine. 

It was a long journey paddling up the 
Racquette River, across creek and carry, 
with the boat on his back, to the lakes, and 
then from Martin’s to ‘“ Harri’ts-town,” 
where be knew a surgeon of repute from a 
great city was spending his vacation. It 
was touch-and-go with Harry before Scott 
and Dr. Drake got back. Sary had dosed 
him with venison-broth, hot and greasy, 
weak whisky and water, anda little milk 
(only a little), for their cow was old and pas- 
tured chiefly on leaves and twigs, and she 
only came back to the shanty when she 
liked or needed to come, so their milk sup- 
ply was uncertain, and Sary dared not leave 
her patient long enough to row to the end 
of Tupper’s Lake, where the nearest cow 
was kept. But youth has a power of re- 
covery that defies circumstance, and Dr. 
Drake was very skillful. Long weeks went 
by, and the green woods of July had bright- 
ened and faded into October's dim spléndor 
before Harry McAlister could be carried up 
the river and over to Bartlett’s, where his 
mother had been called to meet him. She 
was a widow, and he her only child; and, 
though she was rather silly and altogether 
unpractical, she had a tender, generous 
heart, 
possible for Scott and Sarah Peck to 
show her gratitude for their kindness 
to her boy. She did not consult Harry 
at all. He had lost much blood from 
his accident and recovered strength slow- 
ly. She kept everything like thought 
or trouble out of his way as far as she 
could, and when the family physician 
found her heart was set on taking him to 
Florida for the Winter, because he looked 
pale and her grandmother’s aunt had died 
of consumption, Dr. Peet, like a wise man, 
rubbed his hands together, bowed, .and 
assured her it would be the very thing. But 
something must be done for the Pecks be- 
fore she went away. It occurred to her 
how difficult it must be for them to row 
every where in a small boat. A horse would 
be much better. Even if the roads were 
not good they could ride, Sarah bebind 
Scott. And so useful in farming, too. Her 
mind was made up at once. She dispatched 


and was ready to do anything” 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


a check for three hundred dollars to Peter 
Haas, her old coachman, who had bought 
afarm in Vermont with his savings and re- 
tired, with the cook for his wife, into the 
private life of a farmer. Mrs. McAlister 
had much faith in Peter’s knowledge of 
horses and his honesty. She wrote him to 
buy a strong, steady animal and convey it 
to Scott Peck, either sending him word to 
come up to Bartlett’s after it or taking it 
down the river; but, at any rate, to make 
sure he had it. If the check would not 
pay all expenses, he was to draw on her for 
more. Peter took the opportunity to get 
rid of a horse he had no use for in Winter; 
a beast restive as a racer when not in daily 
use, but strong enough for any work and 
steady enough if he had work. Two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars was the price now set 
on his head, though Peter had bought him 
for seventy-five and thought him dear at 
that. The remaining fifty wasample for ex- 
penses; but Peter was a prudent German 
and liked a margin. There was no dif- 
ficulty in getting the horse as far as Mar- 
tin’s, and by dint of patient insistance 
Peter contrived to have him conveyed to 
Bartlett’s; but here he rested and sent a 
messenger down to Scott Peck, while he 
himself returned to Bridget at the farm, 
slowly cursing the country and the people 
as he went his way, for his delays and 
troubles had been numerous. 

‘*Gosh!” said Scott Peck, when he 
stepped up to the log-house tbat served for 
the guides, unknowing what awaited” him, 
for the messenger had not found him at 
liome, but left word he was to come to 
Bartlett’s for something, and the first thing 
he saw was this gray horse. 

** What fool fetched his hoss up here?” 

The guides gathered about the door of 
their hut, burst into a loud cackle of 
laughter; eyen the beautiful hounds in 
their rough kennel leaped up and bayed. 

“W-a-a-l,” drawled lazy Joe Tucker, 
** the feller ’t owns him ain’t nobody’s fool. 
Be ye, Scotty?” 

** Wha-t !” ejaculated Scott. 

‘It’s your’n, man, sure as shootin’ !” 
laughed Hearty Jack, Joe Tucker’s brother. 

**Mine? Jehoshaphat! Blaze that air 
track, will ye? I’m lost, sure.” 

** Well, Bartlett’s gone out Keeseville 
way, so’t it kinder was lef’ to me to tell ye. 
"Member that ar chap that shot hisself in the 
leg down to your shanty this Summer?” 

** Well, 1 expect I do, seein’ I ain’t more’n 
a hundred year old,” sarcastically an- 
swered Scott. 

‘‘He’s cleared out South-aways some- 
‘eres, and his ma consaited she was dredful 
obleeged to ye; ’n I’m blessed if she didn’t 
send an old Dutch feller up here fur to 
fetch ye that hossfura present. He could’nt 
boways wait to see ye pus’nally, he sed, fur 
he mistrusted the’ was snows here some 
times ’bout this season. Ho! ho! ho!” 

‘‘Good land!” said Scott, sitting down 
on a log, and putting his hands in his pock- 
ets, the image of perplexity, while the men 
about him roared with fresh laughter. 
** What be I a-goin’ to do with the critter?” 
he asked of the crowd. 

«Blessed if I know,” answered Hearty 
Jack. 

‘*Can’t ye get him out to Sable Falls or 
Keeseville ’n sell him fur what he’ll fetch?” 
suggested Joe Tucker. 

‘‘I can’t go now, noways. Sary’s wood- 
pile’s nigh gin out, ’n there was a mighty 
big sundog yesterday ; ’nd moreover I smell 
snow. It'll be suthin to git hum as ’tis, 
Mabbe Bartlett’ll keep him a spell.” 

‘*No, he won’t; you kino bet your head. 
His fodder’s a-runnin’ short for the hornid 
ecritturs. He’s bought some up to Martin’s, 
that’s a-comin’ down dyrect; but ‘taint 
enough. He’s put to’t for more, Shouldn’t 
wonder ef he had to draw from North 
Elby when sleddin’ sets in.” 

** Well, I dono’s there’s but one thing for 
to do; fetch him hum somehow or ’nother; 
’nd there’s my boat over to the carry!” 

“* You'd better tie the cretur on behind 
an’ let him wade down the Racket!” 

Another shout of laughter greeted this 

proposal. 
*‘T s’all take ze boat for you!” quietly 
satd a little brown Canadian—Jean Poiton. 
“Tam go to. Tupper, to-morrow. I have 
one hunt to make. I can take her.” 

‘* Well said, Gene. .I'll. owe you a turn. 
But, for all, how be I goin’ to get that an- 
imile "long the trail?” 

















“I dono!” answered Joe Tucker. ‘‘I x. | 


pect, if it’s got to be did, you'll fetch it 
somehow. But I’m mighty glad ’taint my 
job!” 

Scott Peck thought Joe had good reason 
for joy in that direction before be had gone 
a mile on his homeward way! The trail 
was only a trail, rough, . devious, crossed 
with roots of trees, brushed with boughs of 
fir and pine, and the horse was restive and 
unruly. By nightfall he had gone only a 
few miles, and when he had tied the beast 
to a tree and covered him with a blanket 
brought from Bartlett’s for the pufpése, and 
strapped on his own back all the way, the 
light of the camp-fire startled the horse so 
that Scott was forced to blind him with a 
comforter before he would stand still. 
Then in the middle of the night, a great 
ow] hooting from the tree-top just above 
him, was a fresh scare, and but that the 
strap and rope both were new and strong 
he would have escaped. Scott listened to 
his rearing, trampling, snorts, and wild 
neigh with the composure of a sleepy man; 
but when he awoke at daylight, and found 
four inches of snow had fallen during the 
night, he swore. 

This was too much. Even to his prac- 
ticed wood-craft it seemed impossible to 
get the horse safe to his clearing without 
harm. It was only by dint of the utmost 
care and patience, the greatest watchful- 
ness of the way, that he got along at all. 
Every rod or two he stumbled, and all but 
fell himself. Here and there a loaded 
hemlock bough, weighed out of its up- 
rightness by the wet snow, snapped in his 
face and blinded him with its damp bur. 
den; and he knew long before nightfall 
that another night in the woods was inevit- 
able. He could feed the horse on young 
twigs of beech and birch, fresh moss, and 
new-peeled bark (fodder the animal would 
have resented with scorn under any other 
conditions); but hunger has no law con- 
cerning food. Scott himself was famished; 
but his pipe and tobacco were a refuge 
whose value he knew before, and his charge 
was tired enough to be quiet this second 
night; so the man had an undisturbed sleep 
by his comfortable fire. It was full noon 
of the next day when he reached his cabin. 
Jean Poiton had tied his boat toits stake, 
and gone on without stopping to speak to 
Sarah; so her surprise was wonderful when 
she saw Scott emerge from the forest, lead- 
ing a gray creature, with drooping head 
and shambling gait, tired and dispirited. 

‘* Heaven's to Betsey, Scott Peck! What 
hev you got theer?” 

‘* The Devil!” growled Scott. 

Sary screamed. 

“Do hold your jaw, gal, an’ git me 
su’thin’ hot to eat ’n’ drink. I’m sav- 
ager’n an Infin. Come, git along.” And, 
tying his horse to a stump, the hungry man 
followed Sarah into the house and helped 
himself out of a keg in the corner to a long, 
reviving draught. 

' Due tell!” said Sarah, when the pork 
began to frizzle in the pan. ‘‘ What upon 
airth did you buy a hoss for?” (She had 
discovered it was a horse.) 

“Buy I guess not. I ain't no such 
blamed fool'as that comes to. That feller 
you nussed up here a spell back, be up an’ 
gent it roun’ to Bartlett’s, for a present to 
me.” 

“Well! Did he think you was a-goin’ to 
set up canawl long o’ Racket?” 

“I expect he cale’lated I’d go racin’,” 
dryly answered Scott. 

‘‘But what be ye a-goin’ to feed him 
with?” said Sary, laying vension steaks into 
the pan. 

‘Lord knows! Idon’t. Shut up, Sary! 
I’m tuckered out with the beast. 1I’d ruther 
still-huat three weeks on eend than fetch 
him in from Sar’nac, now [tell ye. A’n’t 
them did enough? I could eat a raw bear.” 

Sary laughed and asked no more. ques. 
tions till the ravenous man had satisfied 
himself with the savory food; but, if she 
had asked them, Scott would have hed no 
answer, for his mind was perplexed to the 
last degree. He fed the beast for a while | 
on potatoes; but that was taking the “bread | 
out of bis own mouth, though he 
mented it with vetiee and then a ee o 
of coarse, frost-kill KAlistle 
grew more ae more ha 4 and om 
His eyes glared with hunger and fury. He 





kicked out one. outs “ti the eowshed - 
snapped at Scott whenever he came 


{February 16, 1889, 
—= 
him. Want of use and food had restored 
him to the original savagery of his race, 
Hitherto Scott had never acknowledged 
Mrs. McAlister’s gift; but Sary, who had a 
vague idea of good manners, caught from 
the picture papers and occasional dime 
novels the tribe of Adirondack travelers 
sthew even in such a wilderness, kept peck. 
ing at him. 

**Ta’p’t no more’n civil to say thank ye, 
to the Jeast,” she said, till Scott’s temper 
gave way. 

“Stop a-pesterin’ of me! I’ve hed too 
much. [ ain’t a speck thankful! Pm 
mightily t’othet thing, whatever "tis. Write 
to her yourself, if you’rea mind tu. You 
can make a better fist at it, anyways. Comes 
as nateral to women to lié as saptorun. I'll 
be etarnally blessed ef I touch paper for to 
doit.” And he flung out of the door with 
a bang. 

Of course Sary, wrote the letter, which 
one balmy day electrified Harry and his 
mother as they sat basking in Southern 
sunshine. 


Mis Macallistur 

This is fur to say wee is reel obliged to ye 
fur the Hoss.” 

**Good gracious, Mother! Did you send 
them a horse?” ejaculated Harry. 

“‘Why, my dear! I wanted to show my 
sense of their kindness, and I could not offer 
these people money. I thought a horse 
would be so useful.” 

‘Useful! in the Adirondack woods!” 
And Harry burst into a fit of laughter that 
scarcely permitted his mother to go on; 
but at last she proceeded: 

“But Scotty and me ain’t ackwainted So to 
speak with Hoss ways; he seems kinder Hum- 
sick if you may say that of a Cretur. We air 
etarnally gratified to You for sech a Valewble 
Pressent, but if you was Wiling we shood Like 
to swapp it of in spring fur a kow, ourn Being 
some in years. 

“yours to Command. 
“Sarny Prcx.”’ 


But long before Mrs. McAlister’s permis- 
sion to ‘‘swap” the borse reached Scott 
Peck, the creature took his destiny into his 
own hands. Scott bad gone away on a 
desperate errand, to fetch some sort of 
food for the poor creature, whose bones 
stared him in the face, and Sary went out 
one morning to give him her potato peelings 
aud some scraps of bread, when, suddenly, 
he jerked his head fiercely, snapped his 
halter in two, and wheeled round upon the 
frightened woman, rearing, snorting, and 
showing his long, yellow teeth. Sary fled 
at once and barred the door behind her; 
but neither she or Scott ever saw their 
‘‘ gift horse” again. For aught I know he 
still roams the Adirondack forest, and may- 
be personates the ghostly and ghastly white 
deer of song and legend. Who can tell? 
But he was lifted off Scott Peck’s 
shoulders, and all Scott said by way of 
epitaph on the departed, when he came 
home to find his white steed gone, was: 
‘*Hang presents ! !” 


Wrnstzp, Conn. 
————EE 


BABY AND L 


BY M. D. BRINB. 














I sexT a kiss to a little man 
For a loving valentine, 

And I told him that all my heart was his, 
As I knew bis beart was mine. 


{ told him his eyes were sweet and blue, 
And hfs dimpled cheek was fair, 

And never was sunbeam half so bright 
As the gleam of gold in his hair. 


Oh, how he Jaughed at my valentine! 
My valentine fond and true; 

But be’s always laughing, that little man, 
Whatever mamma may do. 


And no other valentine came to me 
That was balf as sweet as this, 
A dimpled cheek to my face soft pressed, 
And a precious baby’s kiss. 
New Yor Crrr. 





Earty in March Queen Victoria will pay 
ap unofficial vist to the pt. She wil! 
journey to Cherbourg in her steam-yacht “ Vic- 
‘toria and Albert,” but whether hér destination 
'wil}be Italy or the South of France is uncertain, 
though the expectation is that she will proceed _ 
to the same district she made her’ 
headquarters on the occasion of ber last con-, 
tinental trip. Sbe will again travel incognito, 
to avoid ceremonial receptions and insurecom- 
parattve privacy. 
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MY MISSION BOY. 


BY MISS F. L. WEAVER. 





He was the least attractive of any boy in 
the class, I thought, that first afternoon. 
Red, unkempt hair, a broad, full forehead, 
freckled face, large green gray eyes, very 
wide apart, under heavy eyebrows, a large 
nose and mouth—the expression dull and 
sullen. It was anything but a pleasing 
pbysiognomy. I thought it almost repuls- 
ive at the first glance. 

I began by taking the names, as a neces- 
sary preliminary to our acquaintance. When 
Icame to him he answered in a surly tone: 

“T’ain’t any odds.” 

It startled me somewhat, for I was not 
expecting such a reply. 

«But I shall have to address you often, 
and it would be much easier if I knew your 
pame,” I said, with a pleasant smile, 
although a certain feeling of helplessness 
began to creep over me. My courage had 
wavered a little asI first entered the long, 
low, sun-lighted room, where fifty or more 
young men and women, boys and girls of 
all ages and different degrees of respectabil- 
ity were seated, in various knots and classes, 
and for an instant I wished I had not con- 
sented to take a class in the mission school. 
No one but Miss Silence could ever have 

. persuaded me to I felt sure. She was a very 
dear friend of my father and mother, and I 
esteemed her as one of the saints upon 
earth. Of all the benevolent objects and 
enterprises she was interested in this mis- 
sion school Jay nearest her heart, and 
when she came to me ove morning with per- 
plexity in her sweet face, and begged me to 
take a class, as their need of teachers was 
very great, Iccnsented without much ado. 

When I reached the place, however, and 
was being ushered across the room by Mr. 
Furness, the superintendent, to my partic- 
ular corner, where, upon three settees, sat 
thirteen rough, ragged boys, from ten to 
fourteen years of age, my heart sank, and I 
must have followed Mr. Furness with the 
air of a martyr going to the stake. 

‘Here, boys, I have brought you a young 
lady who is kind enough to consent to be 

your teacher—Miss Hunter. I want you to 

be very good and not give her any trouble,” 

he said, and, with a bow and smile, left me. 

Ilooked around from one face to another 
while drawing off my gloves, and singled 
out this heavy, stolid countenance as the 
one likely to give me most trouble. It 
would be harder to bring into it a ray of 
light or a bright, responsive look than into 
any of the others, I thought; but, for all its 
sullenness, I was not prepared for the gruff 
teply he gave when I asked his name. 

“‘Won’t you please tell me?” I said again, 
very quietly, when I saw he was not in- 
clined to pay any attention to my last re- 
mark. 

“TI told yer it taint no odds,” he an- 
swered. And this time there was a persist- 
ence in the tone that made me think that 
perbaps he had a reason for not wishing to 
tell. 

“Very well,” I said, and turned away 
from him. 

“Pooh! Why don’t yer tell her yer 
name’s Grenny Schmidt?” said one of the 
other boys. 

**Red-head Schmidt,” said another, with 
a giggle. 

“Old Green-eyes,” said a third. 

“Tell her where yer daddy is,” said the 
first, with a sneer. 

The object of these anpleasant remarks 
sat perfectly silent, the only sigan that he 
heard them being the dull red color that 
glowed in his cheeks. 

** Boys, that is very wrong,” I said, se- 
verely. ‘‘Do not let me hear any more of 
it.” And then I took up some cards I had 
brought, on which were the Ten Com- 
mandments in clear, plain type, and passed 
one to each boy. 

I found that most of them could read, 
though some of them not very well. I 
decided to begin with the Commandments, 
as something definite for them to take into 
their minds and apply in their daily con- 
duct. 1 formed then and there the plan of 
explaining each one in turn as simply and 
forcefully asI could, giving illustrations, and 
making the boys read them over and over, 
promising when they could read every word 
‘mall the Commandments to give them éach 
one of the cards. This plan worked very 
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my cards distributed, and I think pretty 
nearly every boy had a fair idea of what 
most of those ‘* Thou shalt nots” mean. If 
they understood not the spirit, they did the 
letter of the law. 
At the close of that first Sunday after- 
noon, as I was gathering up my books and 
things, I was conscious of some one linger- 
ing near to speak with me. I looked up, 
and there stood the German boy they had 
called Schmidt, with the different prefixes. 
‘I want ter tell yer now,” he said, 
fumbling his torn cap. ‘‘T’warn’t cuz I 
didn’t want yer ter know; but the boys ‘ud 
make fun of it. Granny sed they would, 
’n’ I'd better not let em know what t’was. 
They allers call me Jack, but my real name’s 
Holbein, Holbein Schmidt,” and he hung 
his head, as if he was very much ashamed 
of his high-sounding name. 
I was quite puzzled, but tried not to look 
so. : 
**Did you ever hear of the great Hol- 
bein?” I said. 
‘*Oh! yes’m. He was a painter over in 
Germany a good many years ago; ’n’ my 
father was named after him, cuz grandpa 
thought he’d be a painter too, some day; 
but he warn’t,” and a darker flush came 
over the freckled face and his eyes wan- 
dered uneasily toward the open door. 

I thought it best not to press my ques- 
tionings any further then; so I said, with 
a friendly look straight into his eyes: 


“‘T thank you for telling me about it. If 
you would like tohave me, I will keep your 
name secret. I cancall you Jack just as 
well as the rest do.” 

He looked very grateful and stammered 
out: 

“Yes, ’m. I’d ruther you'd call me 
Jack,’ and he went out, with the old settled 
expression of sullenness coming back into 
his face. 

[ thought of Holbein Schmidt much more 
than of any of the others during the week 
that followed. I wondered if he had a 
mother living, and if his home was very 
poor and unbappy, and why it was his 
grandmother should think the boys would 
wake fun of his name, and what the father 
did become, and if the old grandfather was 
very much disappointed because he was 
not an artist. 

The next Sunday afternoon, after we had 
finished reading the Commandments and a 
few verses in the New Testament, I read, 
from a book of Bible stories written ex- 
pressly for children the story of David. I 
kept their attention to the end, and had to 
repeat twice the part about Goliath. Then 
I read the story of Joseph, and, as some of 
the boys had becone a little restless by this 
time, I had to stop quite often to rebuke 
one or more of them. Once, as I losked up, 
I found Holbein Schmidt’s large gray eyes, 
wet with tears, fastened upon my face with 
their wide, earnest look drinking in every 
word. I had just reached the place where 
Joseph’s cruel brethren sold him to the 
Ishmaelites, and went home to their aged 
father, carrying the little coat which they 
had dipped in thie blood of a kid. I could 
hardly believe it possible that one of these 
boys, brought up in the street, as most of 
them had been, could be moved to tears by 
the pathos of the story. Here was evidently 
a quick, sensitive soul that could feel and 
understand the deep things of the heart. 
1 felt ashamed for-shrinking from him as I 
did at first, because of the ugly and forbid- 
ding exterior. 

After this I discovered numerous. indica- 
tions of fine feeling and delicate apprecia- 
tion. Once he spoke in a low, author- 
itative tone to a small boy at my side, and 
told him to take his dirty hands off my 
dress. I did not move my eyes from. my 

book; but I saw the quick glance and felt 
the withdrawal of the smutty little hand 
that had been smoothing the silk folds on 
my dress. x 

Another time, one warm afternoon in the 
middle of Summer, Harry Sheldon, the 

oungest boy in -the class, fell fast asleep, 

he slow buzzing of the flies and the monot- 
onous hum of voices making drowsy noises 
in his ears. -He was sitting beside Holbein, 
his head resting upon the back of the'settee, 
and as soon:as the boys disédvered him 
there began series of pinchings, punch- 
ings, and firing of chewed-up pieces of 





paper at his open mouth. I proceeded at 





once to stop this rude behavior; but not be- 
fore I had noticed Holbein warding off 
these annoyances as well as he could and 
protecting the unconscious little sleeper. 
While 1 was restoring order, he carefully 
lifted the moist curly head from its bard 
restiug-place and laid it against his shoul- 
der, where he held it the rest of the after- 
noon, fanning away the troublesome flies 
with his commandment-card. 

Holbein was very quick to take in a beau- 
tiful thought and to catch my meaning 
when I used similes and illustrations. His 
face rarely lighted up; but the eyes would 
deepen and seem to grow larger and wider 
apart, with an intent lookin them which 
for the time made them really beautiful. 
He was not so quick to learn as some of the 
others, though he remembered almost every- 
thing I told them or read to them. After 
the first Sunday his hands and face were 
always clean, and I often thought I saw 
traces of vigorous attempts made at 
straightening out and smoothing down the 
bushy red hair. 

I never shall forget one day, when the 
boys had been acting worse than usual and 
kept me scolding till I was tired out and 
utterly discouraged, how Holbein came to 
my rescue, in a truly chivalric manner. 

Two of the boys were throwing things 
at each other behind my back, and two in 
the corner were fighting, pulling bair, kick- 
ing, and blowing in each other’s ears with 
a loud noise, while some of the other boys 
talked, laughed, and made up hideous faces 
till they got the whole class in an uproar. 
Altogether, I wasin despair of ever quieting 
them, though I thought my scolding quite 
terrible in its severity. At last I threw my 
hands out with an imploring gesture and 
said, in a tone of desperation: 

“‘Ob! boys, why will you act so? It tires 
me almost to death.” 

It was an impatient and petulant way of 
meeting the difficulty, I own; but I was so 
weary and heart-sick and cross that it broke 
from me impulsively, before I thought. 

No sooner had I spoken the words than a 
strong hand began to straighten out things, 
giving a box onthe earto thisone and a 
push to that one, separating the two fight- 
ing ones in the corner, and taking away 
the utensils that had been flying back and 
forth behind my back. 

“There! Yer jes stay there, will yer, 
and behave yerself,” in a gruff, stern voice, 
as he pulled the different miscreants from 
their seats and shoved each one into an- 
other place, beside some better behaved 
boy. 

It was only the work of a moment; but 
I gained strength at once, and in the lull 
which followed the dumb astonishment of 
the boys at receiving discipline at Holbein’s 
hands I opened my book to the picture of 
the triumphant and youthful David, stand- 
ing with the head of the giant Philistine 
in his hand, and proceeded to read the 
well-known but never-wearying tale. 

When school was over, Holbein Schmidt 
stayed behind to help me pick up the scat- 
tered books and papers lying about, which 
I thought very considerate of him. I was 
feeling very weary and disheartened, for it 
seemed as if I never should be able to 
reach those boys’ minds in a way to do 
them avy lasting good. 

** Them boys’d ought ter havea thrashin’, 
every one on ’em,” said my little knight, 
indignantly. 
yer so agen, ma’am. My sakes, yer look 
awful white!” 

‘* It’s only because I’m very tired, Jack,” 
and I tried to smile a little. ‘It isn’t the 
being tired that I care for; but it makes me 
feel badly to think they are wiliing to 
throw away this opportunity, whichis al- 
most the only one they have to learn about 
good things. I come, with my books and 
pictures and stories, ready to read and talk 
to you the whole afternoon, and when some 
of you don’t seem to care the least about 
listening, but would rather play and make 
a noise and disturb the others, it hurts me ; 
forI care a great deal about each one of 
youand I want to help you all Ican, so that 
you may not grow up entirely ignorant of 
good and holy things. I want you all to be 
good and brave men sometime and a help 
to the world.” 

The wide gray eyes were fasténed upon 
mine intently, and I saw that he under- 





stood what I was gaying. 
“There ate so many interesting and 





** ll try’n not let ’em bother 
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well, and in six or eight Sundays I had all 











beautiful things I could tell you about,” 7 
went on; ‘‘ but when the boys act as they 
did this afternoon it spoils it all, There is 
no chance for me to tell anything or for 
you to learn anything,” and I leaned my 
elbow upon the back of the settee and 
shaded my face with my hand. I could 
bot help thinking of these meager litule 
lives that I was so anxious to lift up and 
make brighter; most of them barren of edu- 
cation, home comforts, refining influences 
and sweet affection, made familiar with 
vice almost from the cradle. How small 
their chances of growing up other than 
ignore’ *and vicious! How helpless I to 
stem (ue tide with my poor, weak hand! 
Holbein moved quietly about, putting 
things to rights. Once he came and stood 
close to me. 

**T’m awful sorry, ma’am. I wish they’d 
behave as they’d ought ter,” he said, ina 
low voice, meant to be comforting, 

I lifted my head and found him regard 
ing me with a serious and mournful expres- 
sion. 

“It is very kind of you, Jack, to be 
sorry and I’m glad to have your sympathy. 
I think, with you to help me, I shall get on 
better next Sunday and have more time to 
read,” I said. 

**T wanted Ler hear the rest of that story 
awful bad; but they made such a rumpus.” 

“‘T know it, Jack. Itistoobad; but you 
shall have the story again sometime.” At 
which he looked pleased. 

The room was empty by this time and we 
were alone in our corner. It had grown 
quite dark and there ‘had come up a shower. 
When we were ready to go, I found I had 
so many books and my dress to hold up, 
and umbrella besides, that I asked Holbein 
to walk home with me and help carry my 
books. As we walked slowly homeward in 
the cool Summer shower, I learned his 
short, sad history. 

His father, Holbein Schmidt, a peasant 
wood-carver, of the little town of Meivin- 
gen, Germany, came over to this country 
with his widowed mother, his wife, and 
three children, to find a freer place to live 
and work in. He had nothing but his stout 
heart, bis strong hands, and his handicraft 
with which to meet the world. 

The first few years were hard, and 
dragged slowly; but, after a while, things 
brightened. Holbein got steady employ- 
ment and for atime all went well, Then 
the two eldest children sickened and died, 
and Holbein lamed his hand and could not 
work for a season, and the mother took in 
washing. After that things seemed to get 
worse and to grind harder than ever. Hol- 
bein got back to his work again, but had, 
somehow, lost his ambition; and then he 
took to drinking, got into bad company, 
aud finally ended his career by forging his 
employer’s name and being sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment. Then the poor wife, 
utterly heart-broken, went into a decline 
and died, leaving little Holbein, then eight 
years old, to his grandmother's care. 

The child was old enough to feel the 
shame of his father’s sin and to be stung 
by the cruel taunts and jeers of the boys in 
the street. It was this that had kept him 

aloof and made him morose and surly. 
His gravdmother had impressed it upon his 
mind that his father had disgraced his 
bame and had told him about the great 
painter, Holbein, for whom they bad named 
their son, hoping he would be an artist 
some day. It seemed worse to him that so 
famous a name should be dragged in the 
dust. He might have been so proud of his 
grand name, even though it did sounda 
little queer among the Mikes, Pats, Bills, 
and Jims that he sometimes played in the 
street with; but now he would no longer be 
called Holbein. He would be known as 
Jack Schmidt henceforth, and, after they 
moved to another part of the city, it was 
easier to hide the Holbein. 

He had inherited his father’s talent, and 
from all I could gather had attained to con- 
siderable skill, though he had received but 
little instruction from bis father. At ten 
he was put into a factory to work, where 
he still was, and where, amid the whirring 
wheels and dust and din, he was ever dream- 
ing of beautiful designs and patterns for 
his dearly-loved woodwork, to be carved 
into shape in the long hours of the night, 
when grandmother lay sotudly steeping on 





the rade cot-bed in their pdor little room ar 
the top of a crowded tenement house, Al 
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his schooling consisted of one Winter at 
evening school and what he learned at the 
mission school on Sundays. 

While I listened to bis story, I felt im- 
pelled by some strong feeling within me to 
take him in hand and see if I could clear 
away the mists and darkness that obscured 
the light that was in him. I thought of no 
drawbacks or hindrances. It seemed a 
special work sent to me to do. No one 
else had taken the pains to understand and 
get into sympathy with this rude artistic 
nature as Thad. I felt that I knew better 
than any one else how to deal with him. 

Before we parted at my door I .rranged 
for him to come to me three evenings ina 
week, after his work at the factory. I be- 
gav to teach him to read, write, and spell, 
and the rudiments of English grammar. I 
spent part of each evening in showing bim 
pictures of places in Europe and elsewhere, 
giviug him, in as attractive a way as I 
could, much general information. I found 
he was very fond of history and bio- 
graphical stories, and I read him sketches 
of the livesof all the great masters in art 
and told him ail I knew about their works, 
We weut through a child’s history of En- 
gland and one of the United States, and 
with my explanations, maps, and pictures I 
found at the end of the Winter that my 
pupil had a very fair knowledge of the his- 
tory and geography of the two countries. 

In the course of our reading I always took 
occasion to impress upon his mind the 
beauty and grandeur of human character 
as illustrated in noble deeds, high aims, 
and pure and righteous* living, and the 
meanness and narrowness of selfish, sordid, 
and wicked lives. 

Sometimes I played on the piano to him 
and sung. My theory was to cultivate and 
deepen,in every way possible, his love for 
the beautiful and his artistic sense, together 
witb his moral and mental education. He 
improved very fast under my plan of in- 
struction, and little by little the rude, 
abrupt speech and uncouth manners be- 
came more gentle and refined. He seemed 
more at ease in the rich, warm room, with 
its many comforts and adornments. He no 
longer shuffled from one foot to the other 
while standing, his eyes wandering un- 
easily about. Although bis clothes were 
worn and shabby, they always looked as if 
they had been bfushed the last thing. I 
always received and treated him with the 
courtesy and respect 1 would show to the 
most cultivated gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, and yet I made him feel ‘‘at home” 
with me. All this was not without its effect 
upon the boy. 

Of course, I bad to endure the ridicule of 
some of my friends for giving so much 
time and pains to a street-boy, and I was 
told very often that I would have my 
trouble for nothing. Brother Tom made 
all manner of fun of my ‘‘ esthetic hobby,” 
as he called Holbein, but all their ridicule 
did not turn me from my purpose. 

In the Spring, after I had seen some of 
Holbein’s drawings, I took him to an old 
friend of mine, an architect, and asked his 
opinion in regardto his talent. lt ended 
by this friend, Mr. Hartledge, taking Hol- 
bein as an apprentice for a year, promising 
to pay him wages after that, if he found he 
could be of use tohim. This necessitated 
his leaving the factory, and there was the 
aged grandmother to be looked after 
meanwhile; but ‘‘where there’s a will 
there’sa way.” If I gave up my French 
lessons, the price I was paying for them 
would be sufficient to pay the rent of two 
comfortable little rooms I had engaged and 
take care of her besides. 

Holbein made wonderful progress in his 
art, under Mr. Hartledge, and a few months 
ago entered upon his second year with him. 
He is quite proud at being able to take 
care of himself and his grandmother now. 
Mr. Hartledge considers him quite a genius, 
and says he hopes to send him to Europe in 
a few years, to geta little study with the 
best models. His designs are very orig- 
inal and strong, and, although he has many 
faults in style, there isa certain quality in 
bis work such as only true artistic feeling 
can produce. 

And all this time he has insisted upon 
being known and addressed as Jack 
Schmidt, until the other day. 

He came to me, his face paler than usual, 
and something different in his whole bear- 
ing, I saw as soon as be entered the room. 








The heavy, sullen look has all gone out of 
his face now, and it wears a quiet, thought- 
ful expression most of the time. The hair 
has grown darker, but is still thick and hard 
to manage. The breadth of forehead and 
the fine light in the eyes are the noticeable 
points in the face and make one forget the 
plainness of the other features, 

‘*Miss Hunter,” he began, at once, ‘‘ they 
sent for me yesterday to come to the—the— 
to my father. He was down with typhoid 
fever. Isat by him and held his hand till 
he died, early this morning. He had only 
one year more,” and his voice broke huskily. 

I tried to think of just the right words 
to say; but they would not come. With a 
great effort he went on, in a low, sad 
tone: 

**I want you to know that I would have 
done all that I could to help him to a better 
life. I would have tried to let him see that 
I was glad to have him back. I’m sorry 
now that there’s been nothing but bitterness 
and shame whenever I’ve thought of him all 
these years. I would have tried so hard to 
make it uptohim.” And the strong lips 
quivered, and he turned hastily and walked 
to the window. 

I followed him after a moment or two. 

‘**Holbein,” I said (for I knew perfectly 
well that he would take back his own name 
now), “I am sure that you would have 
done your best to make life worth living to 
him, and to make bim better fitted for the 
life to come; but perhaps it is better as it 
is. We cannot always understand God’s 
ways.” 

As he left me, and I watched him down 
the path tothe gate, I thought: The shadow 
at last is lifted from the great name. There 
will be no one within yonder prison walls 
to bring the blush of shame, when the day 
comes, as it surely will, when whole cities 
are praising the work and the name of 
Holbein Schmidt. 

Provipence, R. L 
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1,a consonant; 2, anger; 3, tostay; 4, flam- 
ing ; 5, capable of being restrained ; 6, devo- 
tional ; 7, holding back ; 8, a large medal; 9, 
confined; 10, an eager desire; 11, skill; 12,a 
consonant. The central letters, read down- 
ward, give the name of one whose memory is 
greatly beloved in England. M. B. H. 


ANAGRAMS OF PRINCIPAL CITIES IN SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

1, Loans pain; 2, Grub pester; 3, I hew 
glen; 4, Fear bout; 5, Crone halts; 6, Vile 
will ledge; 7, Jove lacks nil; 8, Caul as soot; 
9, Tell Monico; 10, Wren so lean; 11, Nat’s 
glove ; 12, Sports nigh. POLLY. 


THREE CONNECTING DIAMONDS, 
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I. 1, a vowel; 2, an implement; 3, to ele- 
vate; 4, a measurement ; 5, a consonant. 

IL. 1, a vowel; 2, part of the day; 3, all; 4, 
before ; 5, a vowel. 

TI. 1, a consonant; 2, period of time; 3, 
something which should be told at all times; 
4, something you did yesterday; 5, a conso- 
nant POoLLy. 

DOUBLE ENIGMA. 


The Christian name of a man beloved by the 
Republic is given in the words of two sylla- 
bles; bis surname in those of one syllable. 

My first is in rapid, but not in fly. 

My second’s in breathing, but not in sigh. 

My third is in borrowed, but not in lent. 

My fourth is in dollar, but not in cent. 

My fifth is in sheep-pen, but net ta fold. 

My sixth is in dauntless, but not in bold. 

My seventh’s in mischief, but not in bane. 

The fame of this chieftain will never wane, 

Morusr D. 


DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 
Oress words: 1, @ mechanical contrivance for 


help in raising weighty things; 2, a famous 
actress; 3, a region of the earth; 4, part of s 
tree ; 5, one of the four quarters of the globe ; 
6, to replace; 7, to journey; 8, a woman’s 
name; 9, a liquid preparation for washing the 
body; 10, not round or square; 11, something 
unnatural ; 12, a substance used for coating 
or painting ; 13, a lake In the United States. 
The initials and finals the names of two cele- 
brated painters of the sixteenth century. 
POLLY. 


BURIED PLACES, 


1. What about the esthetic question? I 
should think, youngsters, that you were two 
sages sitting there discussing Oscar Wilde. 

2. Why did you wake me up, Joe? Ihave 
had areal mean nap. Oh! listen, you bad, bad 
boy. You shall not have another piece of cake 
to-day. 

3. You are sorry—of course, you are; but I 
want to knowif there can a day pass without 
your being sorry. 

4. Why don’t you go with me and see the 
row down in Myrtle Street? Because, Johnny, 
when I hear abouta mob I let it alone. That's 
the safest way, I think. 

5. You must believe that I, my dear Cranch, 
am plainly dressed from principle. Icanvot 
countenance the extravagance of the age. 

6. Can you tell methe way to John Dow’s 
house, sir? Yes. It is further on toward the 
depot. It is the first house on the left of it. 

7. What a bad cold you have, Emily. I have, 
indeed. I always suffer very much in hay- 
time, and Iam about to leave the farm fora 
few weeks on that account. 

8. The curtains must have caught from the 
candle which I lighted at the gas. 

Potty. 
PREFIX PUZZLE. 


1. To the prefix re add a place of business, 
and make to repair. 2. Add part of a church, 
and make to breathe. 3. Add to filler, and 
make to binder. 4. Add a coin, and make 
modern. 5. Add tardy, and make to narrate. 
6. Add a color, and make to offer sudden re- 
sistance. 7%. Add a wine, and make a rumor. 
8. Add to minister to, and make to retain. 
9. Add a limit, and make to spring back. 
10. Add a conjunction, and make to oppose by 
argument, 11, Adda lid, and make to regain. 
12. Add a small rope, and make to commit to 
writing. 13. Add an animal, and make to re- 
turn again. 14. Add not coarse, and make to 
purify. 15. Add a bench, and make to im- 
prove. 16. Add a strong wind, and make to 
refresh. 17. Add a line in poetry, and make 
to turn back. 18. Add a carriage, and make 
to repeat. 19. Add a garment, and find to 
make amends for. M. F. R. 


NUMBRICAL ENIGMA, 


I am composed of 14 letters. 
My 1, 9, 3 is what we could not live without. 
My 11, 12, 1, 8 is a necessary commodity. 
My 2, 9, 10 is a receptacle for fuel. 
My 5, 1, 7 is a kind of meat. 
My 9, 10, 14 is a pleasant sight to a tired 
traveler. 
My 2,6, 8,34isabuilding. . 
My 5, 4, 8, 71s what we all hope to be kept 
from. 
My 12, 9,13 is an illuminator. 
My 11, 12, 9, 10 is a piece of money. 
My 8, 1, 7is a vicious animal. 
My whole is the name of a former president. 
M. F. 8. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in vainly, not in miss. 
My next in happy, not in bliss. 
My third in cunning, not in shy. 
My fourth in purchase, not in buy. 
My fifth in engine, not in car. 
My sixth in stopping, not in bar. 
My seventh in action, not in spry. 
My eighth in smitten, not in cry. 
My ninth in beauties, not in grace. 
My tenth in nation, not in race. 
My last in pig-pen, not in sow. 
My whole is quite the rage just now. H. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 9ru. 
CoMBINATION PuzzLE.—Grayhead. 


Rrppie.—Letter E. 
Resus.— Whale—hale—ale. 





EnrematTio Puzzie.—Heaven. Omnibus 

word, Wreath. 
ZIGZAG PUZZLE. 
COURSE. 
ANSWER. 
DECIDE 
CLIZNT. 
BOURCE. 

HALF-WORD SQUABES. 

1. m1. 
STEAM. ORGAN. 
TART. REAM. 
ERA. GA&. 
AT. AM 
M, M, 
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GRANDMAMMA’S VALENTINE 


Two little birdies after one fly! 

Wonder if maybe they mean you and I~ 
Will-Boy and Jim? 

Two little b’udders, that you can see ; : 

And if one of ’em’s you and the other is me, 
Wonder who’s him. 


Butterflies is such ex-culiar things! 
Nothing at all but just two little wings. 
Guess they must be 
Quick winkie-thinkies! Wonder if this 
Isn’t a think or a dear flying kiss 

From G’annie to we. 








8’pose we can catch it? And then, if we do, 
Is one-half for I and the other for you ? 
Or, s’pose we just look ; 
A fly doesn’t want to be tored into two, 
And a kiss is as good when you kvow it has 


ew 
Asif it was took! 
—Mas. A. D. T. Watney, in “* Wide Awake.” 





ARAB STORIES. 





Tue stories told of the Caliph Haroun ar- 
Rashid and his jester, tbe poet, Abu Naw- 
was, are innumerable. One is that the two 
were disputing one day «sto the truth of 
an axiom laid down by Abu Nawwis that 
‘‘an excuse was often worse than the 
crime,” and the poet offered to convince 
the monarch of it before the night was 
over. The Caliph, with a grim bumor 
pecullarly his own, promised to take off 
the jester’s head if he failed todo so and 
went out ina rage. After awhile Haroun 
came in a somewhat surly temper to his 
harem, and the first thing which greeted 
him was a kiss from a rough-bearded face. 
On calling out violently for alight and an 
executioner, he found that his assailant was 
Abu Nawwis himself: 


“**What on earth, you scoundrel, do you 
mean by this conduct?’ asked the enraged 
Sovereign. ‘I beg your Majesty’s most hum- 
ble pardon,’ said Abu Nawwas. ‘I thought it 
was your Majesty’s favorite wife.’ *What!’ 
shrieked Haroun. ‘Why the excusé is worsé 
than thecrime.’ ‘Just what I promised to 


-prove to your Majesty,’ replied Abu Nawwas, 


and retired, closely followed by one of the im- 
perial slippers.’ 


Another incident in which Abu Nawwis 
worsted his royal master is the following: 
The Caliph was seated in his divdn, with 
his nudamd, or equerries, around him, ip- 
tent upon an evening’s amusement. Abu 
Nawwas, however, had not arrived, and 
the Caliph devised a clever plan for pun- 
ishing him for being late. He arranged a 
game at forfeits,in which the rule was to 
be that every one who did exactly as he did 
should receive a dinar (about balfa sov- 
ereign); but any one who failed to keep up 
the game was to receive a dozen strokes of 
the bastinado. Haroun then ordered in 
some eggs, and, putting one under his own 
cushion, commanded his followers to do 
the same, and they had scarcely completed 
their preparations when the missing poet 
camein. TheCaliph began the game, and, 
having proposed to Abu Nawwis to join, 
began emg | like a hen and produced an 
egg. Each of the courtiers did the same, 
and it came at last to Abu Nawwas’s turn. 
With all eyes, fixed on him, with a wicked 
stare, he stalked into the middle of the 
room, flapped his arms against his side, and 
crowed loudly ‘‘ Cock-a-doodle-doo,” to in- 
dicate that he alone was cock of the walk. 
Abu Nawwis’s ready wit saved him on 
more than one occasion from more serious 
consequences than a beating. The Caliph, 
who was himself much addicted to drink- 
ing and otherwise violating the precepts of 
the Koran, one day, in a fit of virtuous in- 
dignation, ordered Abu Nawwiis to be ex- 
ecuted then and there: 

‘** Are you going to kill me,’ asked the x 
‘out of eae coaiibe ? ‘No,’ said Saroun 
ar-Rashid; ‘but because you deserve it.’ ‘But,’ 
pleaded the poor fellow, ‘God Almighty first 
calls sinners to account and then pardons 
them. How have I deserved death? ‘For 
that verse of poetry of yours in which you 
say: 

“On! peithes, give me wine to drink and tell meit 

Let me have Bo concealment, when plain dealing 

may be mine.’’ 
‘And do you know, © Commander of the 
Faithful!’ asked Abu Nawwas, ‘whether they 
gave me it andI did drink?’ ‘I suepect s0,’ 
said the Caliph. ‘And would you kill me on 
suspicion, when the Koran says ‘some sus- 
picion is a sin?’’ ‘You have written otter 
things,’ said Haroun, ‘which deserve death. 
That atheistic verse of yours, for instance: 
« «* None has e’er come back to tell 
If he in Heaven or Hell doth dwell.’’ 

*‘ And has any one come back to tell us,’ asked 
the poet. ‘No,’ said the monarch. ‘Then, 
surely, you would not kill me for telling the 
truth,’ said Abu Nawwds. ‘But, besides all 
this,’ continued Haroun, ‘ was it not you who 
wrote those blasphemous lines : 
« ¢¢ Yohammed, thou to whom we look when troubles’ 

Come on sir, for we twain could beat the Monarch 

of the Skies.’’ 
*‘ Well,’ asked Abu Nawwas, meekly, ‘and did 
we?’ ‘I don’t know what you did,’ answered 
the Caliph. ‘Then, surély, Your Majesty will 
not kill me for what_you don’t know.’ ‘ Cease 
this nonsense.’ said un ar-Rashid, getting 
impatient. hs ne oy een Passond he op be 

try confe to Ww 
heserve death.’ ‘God knew all about those 


ener? ’ t 
things! sald Aba Nawwis, “long before Your 


oe 
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. Asthuris, 
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ets are followed by their familiar demons. 

st thou not how they wander in every val- 
ley and how they say things which they never 
do!’’ ‘Let the fellow go,’ said Haroun. 
*There’s no catching him anyway.’” 


Not to reward a poet or a wit for a good 
verse ora merry jest was thought a very 
mean thing on the part of a rich manor a 
prince. A waggish poet once went to a 
rich noble and read a poem in his honor. 
The patron, instead of the usual pecuniary 
reward, made him a present of an ass’s 
saddle and bridle, and the poet, in reply to 
a friend, who met himas he was going home 
and asked what he had got, said, showing 
his trophy: ‘‘ I have praised the Emir in my 
best poetry, and he has clothed me in his 
own best dress.” A poet who had a few 
verses to recite was always welcome at 
court so long as his poem was original. 
Once on a time the Sultan summoned all 
the well-known poets of Cairo to his palace, 
and as they went along in a crowd there 
met them a poor fellow with an empty jar, 
which he was carrying down to the Nile, to 
fill with water. Having some facility in 
poetry himself and learning their errand, 
he followed them to the royal presence and 
stood among the crowd, with his jar on his 
shoulder, while the sovereign heaped com- 
pements and rewards upon them. The 

ultan, at- length, noticing his shabby ap- 
pearance, asked him who he was; when he 
replied in impromptu verse: 


“When I saw the people eager coming hither from 
‘ar 

To | stream of bounty, came I also, with my little 
_ 


The monarch, pleased at his ready wit, 
ordered his jar to be filled with gold and 
silver, which was accordingly done; but 
the poor fellow, half mad with his good 
luck, scattered all the treasure away to the 
bystanders at the palace-gate. The prince, 
hearing of what had taken place, sent for 
him and upbraided him with his folly and 
extravagance, when the poet replied: 

That noble folk do good to me with wealth doth oft 


*fall ; 
But I piss wealth of noble folk for once do good to 


For which answerthe Caliph ordered him to 
receive ten times the amount he had just 
given away. 

One of the Caliphs, Abu Jafer Mansur, 
had so excellent a memory that he could re- 
pext a poem after hearing it only once, and 
he had a slave who could do the same after 
twice hearing and a slave girl who could 
remember it after three recitals. He was 
of so miserly a disposition that he earned 
the nickname of dawdntki, ‘‘ farthing-grub- 
ber,” and, in order to gratify his taste for 
Poetry and at the same time to spare his 
purse, he used to arrange with the poets 
who brougbt verses in his honor that if 


their compositions were not original they” 


should receive no reward, but if they were 
the authors should receive the weight in 
gold of whatever they were written on. 
When the poor poet had ‘spoken his 
piece,” the Caliph would declare that the 
verses were not original and would repeat 
them himself, then command his slave and 
next order his slave girl to do the same, in 
proof of their being wellknown. On one 
occasion E] Asmai, the celebrated poet 
scholar, and grammariap, who was 
one of Mansur’s courtiers and intimate 
friends, disguised himself as a Bedawi 
Arab and asked permission to recite a 
piece of poetry he «had composed 
before the Commander of the Fuithb- 
fal. This El Mansur allowed him to do 
op the ustial terms; but the verses were so 
difficult to remember and even to under- 
stand and so full of strange words and 
qusint allusions that the Caliph was fairly 
puzzled, and, as he could not repeat them, 
was obliged to confess that he bad never 
heard them before. while his slave and 
slave girl were, of course, unable to help 
him. These verses quite eclipse even 
Foote’s celebrated story of the ‘‘ Great Pan- 
jandrum with the little button atop.” 
“Now,” said the Caliph, ‘‘ bring in what 
you have written it on and I will give you 
its weight in gold.” ‘My Lord,” replied 
the Arab, ‘‘I was too poor to buy a sheet of 
paper, so I scratched it on an old broken 
marble column which belonged to my 
father and for which [ had no other use.” 
“Mansur had nothing for it but to pay the 
money; but there was not enough in the 
treasury, when he suddenly discovered that 
it was El Asmai, who read him a severe 
lesson on his meanness—a lesson which 
they say was not lost on him.—London 
Times. 





DR. HERRICK JOHNSON’S AR. 
RAIGNMENT OF THEATERS. 


Bur are there no clean plays? Yes, there 
are clean plays and clean players; but they 
are like Gratiano’s ‘‘two grains of wheat 
hhid in two bushels of chaff.” Plays must 
be sensational to be effective, must be a 
representation of active passions to be 
popular. There isa whole class of plays 
that turn on criminal passion between the 
sexes, while murder, abduction, marital in- 
fidelity, injured honor, and revenge abound 
4n the drama. Even ‘‘ Pendragon” hinges 
p adultery, and, pure as the character of 

t must have forsooth the foil of 
h¥ wife’s shame and dishonor. So the 
préei of Arthur’s most honored knight’s 
wy is found in the woods, and the knight 








THE INDEPENDENT. 
Majesty did, and be sald in the Koran ‘Those 


himself is caught in Arthur’s wife’s bed- 
room. Adultery is bad enough on trial 
before a court, where it is necessarily 
arraigned for punishment. But it is im- 
measurably worse in its demoralizing effects 
set forth on the stage, where the story of 
the iniquity is often told with voluptuous 
heat of illicit love and amidst thrill of 
music and gorgeous scenic surrounding. 

This is no new thing. Ever since Furie 
Ppides play-writers have delighted in the 
representation of criminal and unnatural 
passions. Itistrue villainy is commonly 
punisbed in these plays; but the villainy is 
often given such dash and daring and 
bravado, and is so set round with attrac- 
tious and is pursued with such utter aban- 
don and intoxication of delight that many 
a youth is led to prefer the way to destruc- 
tion and the devil, because the journey can 
be made in such a blaze of glory. Take 
“‘Led Astray,” for example, and, though 
the crimeis followed by the penalty, the 
whole tone and coloring show that ‘‘the 
treatment is that of a hater of the penalty, 
and not @ at of a hater of the crime.” 

Christians of Chicago, moral men and 
women, lovers of clean homes and pure, 
sweet lives, what do you think of all this? 
Look at the record! Face the facts and 
judge ye! 

I charge that the theater is often ‘“‘a 
murderous assauit upon all that the family- 
circle holds most holy and sacred.” 

I charge that it strips young women of 
their ordinary attire, and exhibits them to 
the public gaze so clad that to the eye of 
the audience they seem and are meant to 
seem almost naked! You do not need to 
be told why that is done. 

Icharge that the shafts of wit flowing 
across the stage are often feathered from 
very obscene fowl. 

l charge that the theater is the channel 
through which the filth and pollution of 
lewd and lascivious play-writers is poured 
into the minds of young men and young 
women, thus poisoning the very springs of 
our social life. 

I charge that the great mass of what has 
been put upon the boards of Chicugo’s thea- 
ters the last. year has been trash of the most 
unadulterated description, often passing 
into the realm of the filthy and the vicious; 
and off the band-bills of the theaters and 
out of the mouths of theatrical press-writers 
I have brought the proof that these charges 
are true. 

What if it be also true that this dark pro- 
gram of the theater is padded here and 
ibere with the so-called standard drama, to 
win the countenance and patronage of the 
most respectable and decent? I do not need 
to be told that to some extent it wins them; 
but neither do you need to be told, moral 
and Christian men and women of Chicago, 
thus drawn to see an exceptional play of 
high aud chaste form and tone, that you 
are quoted and paraded as friends and sup 
porters of the establishment—an establish- 
ment three-fourths or nine-tenths of whose 
influence is pernicious and poisonous. Your 
patronage goes to swell the receipts of and 
to give countenance to the house whose 
common and most characteristic features 
are an offense to purity, to religion, and to 
God. 

Now and then is heard acry of reform; 
but a radical, permanent reformation of the 
theater isa phantasm,adream. The ideal 
stage is out of the questiofi. Just as pure, 
chaste, public human nudity is out of the 
question—. ¢., with men and women as the 
are now constituted—the nature of theatri- 
cal performances, the essential demands of 
the stage, the character of the plays, and 
the constitution of human nature make it 
impossible that the theater should exist 
save under a law of degeneracy. Its trend 
is downward, its centuries of history tell 
just this one story. 

The actual stage of this city is a moral 
abomination. It is trampling on the Sab- 
bath with defiant scoff. It is defiling our 
youth. Itis making crowds familiar with 
the play of criminal passions. It is exhib- 
iting woman with such approaches to naked- 
ness as can have no other design than to 
breed lust bebind the on-looking eyes. It 
is furnishing candidates for the brothel]. It 
is getting us used to scenes that rival the 
voluptuous and licentious ages of the past. 
Go to Naples and look on the gatbered 
proofs of Pompeii’s profligacy and lust, if 
you would see whither we ure swiftly tend- 
ing. It is a startling question asked by one 
of the theatrical play-writers of the times: 
“To what extent will a continued progress 
in the same direction take us in the next 
twenty-five years?” To what extent, in- 
deed! Good citizens, is it not full time we 
caught the alarm at these assaults on de- 
cency, with which now the bons | streets are 
placarded? Is it not full time for every re- 
spectable man and woman to withhold 
countenance of the unclean thing and to 
enter indignant protest against its gross 
immoralities?— The Inter Ocean. 





DR. DOD’S SERMON ON MALT. 


Dr. Dop lived, many years ago, a few 
miles from Cambridge, England. Having 
several times preached against drunken- 
ness, some of the students were very much 
offended, thinking be made reflections on 
them. 

As Dr. Dod was once walking toward 
Cambridge, he met some of the gownsmen, 








who, as soon as they saw him at a distance, 
resolved among themselves to ridicule him, 
and, meeting him, said: 

‘* Your servant, sir.” 

He replied: ‘‘ Your servant, gentlemen.” 

They asked him if he had not been 
preaching very much against drunkenness 
of late. He answered in the affirmative. 
They then told him they had a favor to beg 
of him, and it was th@t he would preach a 
sermon to them there, from a text they 
should chose. He argued that it was an 
imposition, fora man ought to have time 
for consideration before preaching. They 
said they would not put up with a denial, 
and insisted upon bis preaching immediate- 
ly (in a hollow tree which stood upon the 
road-side) from the word MALT. 

He then began: ‘‘ Beloved, let me exhort 
your attention. I ama little man—come at 
a short notice—to preach a short sermon— 
from a short text—to a thin congregation— 
in an unworthy pulpit. Beloved, my text 
is Malt. I cannot divide it into sentences, 
there being none; nor into words, there 
being but one. I must, therefore, of neces- 
sity, divide it into letters, which I find in 
my text to be these four—M, A, L, T. 

M—is Moral. 
A—is Allegorical. 
L—is Literal. 
T—is Theological. 


‘‘ The moral is to teach you rustics good 
manners, therefore 
M—My masters, 
A—All of you, 
L—Leave off 
T—Tippling. 


‘The Allegorical is when one thing is 
spoken of and another meant. The thing 
spoken of is Malt. The thing meant is the 
spirit of Malt, which you rustics make 

M—your Meat, 
A—your Apparel, 
L—your Liberty, 
T—your Trust. 


“‘The Literal is, according to the letters, 
M—Much 
A—Ale, 
L—Little 
T—Trust. 


‘‘The Theological is, according to the 
effects it works, in some 
M—Murder, in others 
A— Adultery, in all 
L— Looseness of life, in meny 
T — Treachery. 


“I shall conclude the subject, first, by 
way of exhcrtation. 
M—My masters, 
A—All of you, 
L — Listen 
T — To my text. 


‘‘Second, by way of caution, 
M—My masters, 
A— All of you, 
L — Look for 
T — The truth.” 

This quaint sermon was, by God’s bless- 
ing, productive of a great change in the 
lives not only of the hearers, but of many 
others. 





THE JACK-RABBIT. 





Hz is not arabbit atall. A rabbit is an 
unobstrusive little animal, who is found by 
schoolboys in a hole in the ground at the 
end of along track in thesnow. The so- 
called jack-rabbit is quite a different kind 
of soup-meat. His avordupois is about 
fifteen pounds and his ears measure, from 
tip to tip, about sixteen inches. He does 
not burrow in the ground. He lies under 
cover of a bunch of prairie grass, but 
is seldom found at home, his office-hours 
being between sunset and sunrise. Heis to 
be found during the day on the open prairie, 
where he feeds on the tender shoots of the 
mosquite or sage-grass. He has two ways 
of protecting himself against his enemies. 
One way is to squat, when he sus 
danger, aud fold his ears along his sides. By 
doing this he often escapes observaticn, as 
only his back is exposed, the colorof which 
harmonizes witb the brown of the withered 
grass. ‘The other plan that he uses, when 
discovered and pursued, is to create remote- 
ness between himself and his pursuer, In 
giving his whole attention to this matter, 
when necessary, he is a stupenduous suc- 
cess and is earncsi toa fault. When dis- 
turbed, he unlimbers his long legs, unfurls 
his ears, and goes off ata bound. He gen- 
erally stops after running about a hundred 
yards, and looks back, to see if bis pursuer is 
enjoying the chase as much as he thought 
he would; and then he leaves for parts un- 
known. There are many fast things, from 
an ice-boat to a note maturing in the bank; 
but nothing to equal the jack-rabbit. An 
unfounded rumor gets around pretty lively, 
but could not keep up with him for two 
blocks. When an ordinary cur-dog tries to 
expedite a jack-rabbit route, he makes a 
humiliating failure of it. lie only gives the 
rabbit gentle exercise. The latter merely 
throws up his ears and, under easy sail, 
skims leisurely along, tacking occasionally, 
to give the funeral procession time to catch 
up. But, if you want to see velocity, urgent 
speed, and precipitate haste, you have only 
to turn loose a greyhound in the wake of a 
jack-rabbit, Pursued by a greyhound, he 
will ‘‘let himself out” in a manner that 
would astonish a p' half-rate message. 
If he is a rabbit that has had any experience 
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with a greyhound before, he will start off 
at an easy pace; but, as he turns to wink 
derisively at what he supposes to be an or- 
dinary yellow dog, he realizes that there is 
force in Nature hitherto unknown to him, 
and his look of astonishment, alarm, and 
disgust, as he furls his ears and gp 4 
decline#the nomination, is amusing. Un- 
der such circumstances he goes too fast for 
the eye to follow bis movements and pre- 
sents the optical illusion of a streak of jack- 
rabbits a mile and a half long. 





A Dumrnrtiss paper records the death of & 
venerable matron, Mrs. Ewart, a resident in 
Maxwelltown, who, by the singular part 
she acted in a Non-Intrusion meetivg held 
in that burgh during the pre-Disruption con- 
troversy, had acquired something of the repu- 
tation of a modern Jenny Geddes. The meet- 
ing was held in the parish church in January, 
1840, and was addressed by Dr. Guthrie, 
Dr. Elder, and Dr. Begg, three divines who 
had not then acquired their degrees or their 
fame; but confusion was introduced by the 
proceedings of a party of Chartists, and, the 
clergymen and a considerable part of the 
audience having left, Mr. Andrew Wardrop, 
a noted local character of the time and a 
blacksmith by trade, was voted into the 
chair. He was ascending the stair to the 
precentor’s desk when Mrs. Ewart collared 
him and pulled him to the bettom, where 
he was glad to make a lodgment in a seat in 
the area, the irate dame accompanying her 
act with the emphatic exclamation: ‘‘ Come 
doon, ye blackguard. Come doon, ye black- 
guard.” Her conduct was greatly applauded 
at the time; and she received, as a token of 
the admiration elicited by it, a presentation 
of a handsome dress and a Bible. Mrs. 
Ewart attained the age of 92. 








RESCUED FROM DEATH. 





WituiaM J. Cova in, of Sonierville, Mass., 
says: ‘In the Fall of 1876 I was taken with 
BLEEDING OF THE LUNGS, followed by a severe 
cough. I lost my appetite and flesh, and was 
confined to my bed. In 1878 F was admitted to 
the hospital. The doctors said I had a hole in 
my lung as big as a half dollar. At one time 
a report went around that I was dead. I gave 
up bope, but a friend told me of Dr. WIL- 
LIAM HALL’S BALSAM FOR THE LUNGS. 
I got a bottle, when, to my surprise, I com- 
menced to feel better, and to-day I fee] better 
than for three years past. 

*T write this, hoping every one afflicted with 
Diseased Lungs will take Dr. WILLIAM 
HALL’S BAISAM, and be convinced that 
CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED. I can 
positively say it has done more good than all 
the otber medicines I have taken since my 
sickness.”’? For Coughs and Colds unsurpassed. 










PISO'S CURE FOR 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs OF asth- 
ma, should use Piso's Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 
soe It is Land to take. 
© best cough s: 
Sold everywhere. DY, & $1. 


CONSUMPTION 
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BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is @ 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
a8 well as persons in health, 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
Dorchester, Mase. 


HAYWARD’'S 


Communion Wine. 


Pure Juice of the Grape Unfermented. 
EXC ALIDS. 











FOR INV. 
Price Reduced. 
Send for new ctroular. 


3. P. HAYWARD, 
Asmsy, Mass. 
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THE WINDOW GARDEN. 


SOME GREENHOUSE PLANTS OF EASY 
CULTURE. 


BY MRS. 8. 0, JOHNSON. 





In making a selection of plants for the win- 
dow-garden the amateur often chooses those 
that will only last in beauty while the flowers, 
then opened, are in perfection. The plants 
having been forced into bloom in hot-houses, 
the temperature of a furnace-heated, gas- 
lighted room will soon cause all their leares to 
droop and wither; while, if those of a different 
habit had been purchased, the plants would 
have been ™uch more desirable. 

The Azaleas are beautiful plants for in-door 
culture, and they will come into flower by the 
middle of the Winter and retain their beauty 
fora long time. If the plavts are large, they 
should be sprinkled once a week, to keep off 
the attacks of the thrip, an insect which is very 
partial tothe Azalea and is sure to injure it 
in an overheated atmosphere and to spoil its 
brilliant flowere. The best sofl for Azaleas is 
a fibrous, peaty loam, mixed with enough 
sharp sand to keep it friable. 

Plants that are pot-bound—-i. ¢.,well filled with 
roots--will flower Quer than those in larger 
pots. During the blooming season give water 
plentifully, also while the young growth is being 
made; but after that give but little, yet do 
vot let them become dust-dry. There are an 
infinite variety of shades of red, purple, pink, 
and white, with a combination of these colors 
to be found in the flowefs of the Azalea, and 
there are also single and double varieties. 

Among some of the handsomest varieties 
ere The Bride, pure white; Flag of Truce, 
double white ; Empress Eugénie and Leopold 
I, rosy purple; Iveryana, white, with pink 
stripes; Rubens and Gem, rich scarlet ; Marie 
Louise and Roi Leopold, deepest crimson. 

Charvzena Aurzustifolia, C. cordatum splen- 
dens, and C, Lawrenciana are beautiful plants, 
with evergreen follage and pea-shaped flowers 
of purple and orange-scarlet. They are of 
easy culture and will bloom continuously for 
months, While in flower, they must be kept 
moist and their leaves sponged off with warm 
water occasionally, to keep thelr pores free 
from the dust of eweeping, which is so very 
injurious to the health of pot-plants that it is 
desirable to coverthem with a piece of soft 
cotton or newspapers when the weekly clean- 
ing takes place; And also to shade them at 
evening from the light of the gas-burners, as 
plants, have their time to sleep, as well as 
human beings, and the glare of light at night 
is not to their advantage. 

The Acaciasare decorative plants and will 
grow finely in the window-garden. Some of 
them have fern-like foliage, which is very or- 
vamental when mixed witb a stand of plants. 
Acacia armata has yellow flowers, A. coccinea, 
rose-colored, Acacia lophanta, A. dealbata, A, 
cultriformis have finely-cut foliage. Coronilla 
glunca is a free bloomer, with showy yellow 
flowers, in small clusters, which are much 
esteemed for table decoration. 

Eugenia regnt has myrtle shaped leaves and 
bears bright-red berries, that mingle well with 
other plants. Skimmia Japonica is of the 
same nature, but of a dwarfer habit. 

All these plants require acool temperature 
and free ventilation; but they will not endure 
frost, yet flourish well in a sunny window, 
where the temperature does not rise above 55° 
or 60° during the day or fall lowerthan 40° 
or 36° at vight. 

They are very well adapted for window-gar- 
dening ‘n chambers that are not kept at 70 de- 
grees of temperature, and they will grow and 
flower luxuriantly iu window-boxes. Water 
should be given them warm enough to feel 
comfortable to the band, and it wust not be 
allowed to stand in the saucers at any time. 
Few plants will flourish well if their roots are 
sodden with water, and unless the soil in the 
top of the pots is dry and crumbly to the 
touch do not water them. If a bathbing-room 
is convenient, an oecasional showering will 
prove very beneficial. 

The principal pruning that these plants will 
require to keep them in a compact shape will 
be to shorten the long or straggling shoots, 
and, if they are cut back when the flowers have 
just withered, it will prevent the necessity of 
severer praning after the new growth begins 
to show itself. 

In the Summer a little protection from the 
hot noondsy sun is needed for these plants, 
and it is well to plunge the pote ina shady 
border or amongst sbhrabbery, that will serve 
asashade forthem. When taken up for Win- 
ter flowering, repot and give fresh compost, 
All plants for the window-garden require fresh 
soil when making preparations for the Winter, 
tm order to produce luxuriant growth. 
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THE season is approaching when the farmer 
who hires labor &y the month will be on the 
lookout for *‘bis man.” It is well to practice 
economy on the farm, but the farmer will 
find, as a rule, that the best help is, in the end, 
the cheapest. A may engage a man for $20 
per month, perhaps, and B may hire one at $25; 
but it does not follow that A has made the 
best bargain. 

There are hired men and hired men. Five 
dollars a month extra is money well invested 
if thereby one may be sure of getting a faith- 
ful, industrious, active man, who can and will 
‘mix brains with his work.”’ I bave uow in 
mind two men who were accustomed to work 
out by the month. The one was quick and 
active, up early in the morning, ever busy and 
well-employed, and, above all, his employer’s 
interest was his interest. The other was slow; 
he would accomplish, after a fashion, what be 
was directed to do, but no more. He had no 
faculty for finding work to do and the sound 
of the dinner-horn was the sweetest music to 
hisear. Such men are found fn every farming 
community, but a difference of $5 in their 
monthly wages is not a true measure of differ- 
ence in the value of their services. Quality of 
work should be taken into consideration, as 
well as quantity. 

Another question may arise: Is it as profit- 
able to employ an unmarried man, board and 
lodge him, asto hire a married man, who can 
live with his family? Supposing the former 
to be paid $18 a month and the latter $25. Of 
course, we must add to the former amount 
from $8 to $12 a month for board, washing, 
etc.; but the employer has generally the satis- 
faction of knowing where to find bis man 
when he eats, works, and sleeps on the 
premises. 

Asa rule, the tenant expects to have his cow 
pastured for nothing, if possible; he considers 
his employer peaurious if he does not keep bis 
family in firewood. He “loses”? a day now 
and then to work in bis garden, to draw up bis 
wood and split it, or to clean out his cellar; 
aud, thus,in the course of the season nota 
few days are “lost” tothe farmer—perhaps 
when he needed help the most. Such time is 
generally made up at the close of the season 
on work requiring less hard labor. ‘There are, 
of course, exceptions to the rule; but they 
only serve to make the general fact more 
prominent. I have seen both methods tried on 
the same farm, and am in favor of employinga 
man who can live with his employer. 

AGRICOLA. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


From Wm. Niles's “ Pacifie Coast Poultry 
and Stock Book ’’ we take some paragraphs on 
the handling and care of fowls, which will be 
of value to our readers who are now approach- 
ing the busy season in their poultry yards. 

A poultry-house in our climate is not an ab- 
solute necessity, as it is East. Fowls which 
roost in the branches of trees the year round 
will do wellin some localities, although it is 
much better to provide them witb a shelter 
from the wind, rain, and fogs of our rainy 
season. When a poultry-house is built, the 
comfort and convenience of the fowls should 
be carefully regurded. Space on the ground 
is the greatest requisite, and not bight. Allow 
as much ventilation as possible. Draughts, 
however, should be carefully avoided at all sea- 
sons. The nests and roosts should be movable. 
Keep the house thoroughly cleaned and do 
not spare whitewash. Avoid vermin, for with 
vermin surely comes disease. If the fowls 
are to be kept pepned up much of the time, 
the poultry-house should be surrounded by a 
yard, having a fence of sufficient hight to keep 
them securely enclosed. Although the rays of 
the sun are very essential to the well-being of 
fowls, yet the yard should also have plenty of 
shade. 

I find that the best and mos‘ successful way 
to manage fowls for profit and to keep them 
free from disease in California is to scatter 
them about in flelds aud orchards, in small 
flocks and in separate houses. I bave found no 
difficulty as to large numbers, if too many are 
not crowded into one house. My plan is to 
build small, cheap houses for each family of 
about twenty-five fowls. 

I will give descriptions of two styles of 
houses—the first, forthe northern portion of 
this coast, and the other for Southern Califor- 
pia and Arizona. A good size is 6x8 or 10x12 
feet, the former if it is purposed to move them 
often. Make them four feet high to the eaves. 
The roof can be of boards, shakes, or shingles, 
running six inches to one foot over the eaves, 

with a small sliding-door about one footsquare 
in one end and a door about two feet wide and 
about six feet high in the otherend. Cover 
all cracks with strips of wood, so that there 
will be no chance for draughts, one of the niost 
prolific sourees of disease. For the purpose of 
ventilation, cut a hole about one foot square in 
each end of the house, pear the spex of the 
roof. 
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house and one which I nsed for moving about. 
fn my fields is made at a very small cpst, 
Size, 10 feet long by 43¢ feet wide. Make the 
front six feet high and back four feet. Make 
roof of shakes; two lengths. Board up the 
back, and, if you choose, one or both ends, or 
make both ends and front of lath, using a 
board at top and bottom to nail to. I gen- 
erally make the back only of boards and place 
it toward the prevailing winds. I make sides, 
front, back, and roof in separate parts, and 
then tack together with nails, leaving the nail- 
heads protruding a little, so they can be eastly 
withdrawn. The roof may be supported upon 
posts made of any-material or can rest upon 
the sides. 

A lath door of any desired width, with leather 
hinges, should be made in the front. Two 
roosts, made of stuff two or three inches wide 
and placed from 18 to 24 inches above the 
ground, should be provided. Such a poultry- 
house can be taken apart readily and moved a 
length at a time, or two men can carry it from 
place to place. In this way you alao avoid the 
necessity of cleaning out the droppings. 

Fences can be built cheaply of different 
hights with lath nailed upright to two or more 
1x3-inch pieces, nailed to standards also 1x3— 
the first piece at the bottom, the second 3ft, 10 
inches above; if 8ft. lath are used, the third 
at top. It is best to make this fence in panels 
about 12 ft. long. Set or drivea post where 
the panels come together and passa wire or 
baling-rope around panels and post, fasten, 
and you have a light, cheap, and strong fence. 
For Cochins and Brahinas a fence four ft. high 
will be found sufficient. Lath can generally 
be bad in 4, 6, and 8 ft. lengths. 


It is y, especially here in California, 
to keep our poultry-houses clean and whole- 
some by the free use of whitewash. Although 
there are many recipes for making whitewash 
for this purpose, the following I believe to be 
the best : 

Into the whitewash-pail drop a teacupful of 
soft-boiled rice and mix thorougbly. Then 
pour into a quart pot of cold water say ten or 
twelve drops of crude carbolic acid. Mix this 
into the rest and swab the interior of your hen- 
bourse with it. For outside use rock salt dis- 
solved, instead of boiled rice, and dispense with 
carbolic acid. No other preparation of white- 
wash ever equaled this for poultry buildings. 

When a ben manifests a disposition to sit by 
remaining on the nest over-night, by clucking, 
and by being ruffled in feathers, as well as in 
temper, to such a degree that she has the ap- 
pearance of being decidedly uncomfortable, it 
is time that some action be taken to find if she 
“ means business ’’; when, if she does not, she 
must be made to quit her foolishness and got 
to work. Persistence in these indications 
should be met on your part by the placing of 
a few China eggs in a nest prepared for sitting 
purposes, and at night put the hen on the nest. 
If she site contentedly 24 or 36 hours, the eggs 
may be intrusted to her keeping. This pre- 
caution for proving her sincerity is a very im- 
portant matter; more especially so if we have 
eggs that are rare or high-priced and that we 
do not feel disposed to risk by giving to a 
hen on ber first manifestations of a desire for 
incubation. 

It is the best to seclude sittersas much as 
possible. This is best accomplished by shut- 
ting them on their nest avd allowing them to 
come off once a day to feed, exercise, and wal- 
low or dust themselves ; or they can be placed 
in a room prepared for them, with food, water, 
dust-bath, etc. Always set the hens at night, 
as they will then stick to their nests better. 
It is better to use false eggs for a day or two, 
ontil they get settled down to business ; then 
supply the selected ones. But first of all rub 
or dust carbolic powder through their feathers 
(to the skin) and onder their wings and 
sprinkle a spoonful in the nest. Repeat the 
dusting again three or five days before the eggs 
hatch. Thus managed, sitting bens will not 
be troubled with lice, unless placed in a locat- 
ity already alive with them. Always, after 
a brood has hatched, the nest should be 
burned and the box thoroughly scalded and 
whitewashed, to prevent vermin. I think it 
best, if hatching during the Summer months, 
to renew the nest about a week before the 
chicks are due. 

Some experience is needed in this matter; 
but, by following the few simple directions 
given below, very little trouble will be encoun- 
tered. At the bottom of the nesting-boxes 
place some damp earth, made into concave 
form. This dampness ts beneficial, as it sap- 
plies the moisture the eggs lose during the 
process of incubation. Some care is peeded in 
forming the concavity in the damp earth. It 
must not be made 60 hollow that all the eggs 
will slip dowg to the bottom, nor so flat that 
the eggs will be Mable to roll out upon the 
ground, A little practice, however, will en- 
able one to strike the happy medium. Having 
now made the foundation of the nest, it must 

be, covered. with short straws. Here, again, 
care must be taken to have the straws well 
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should be prepared by band, for, if cut by ma- 
chine, they wilt irritate and prick both the 
mother-hen and her chicks. 

If you discover that a hen has deserted her 
nest during incubation and that,the eggs are 
cold, do not destroythem. Try to find avother 
hen that is setting or one that is_ ready to set, 
and put the deserted eggs under her, and wait 
until they have been set on at least twenty- 
two or twenty-three days, thus allowing two 
or more days’ extra time to make up for their 
baving been chilled during the process of in- 
cubation. I have known a number of eggs in 
& setting to hatch after they bad been desert- 
ed at least forty-eight hours. So do not give 
up and destroy the eggs without a fair trial. 

It is all very well toset the bens just as fast 
as they are ready; but then it is a far better 
way toset two hens the same day, so as to 
double the broods when the young chicks ap- 
pear. This system becomes more convenient 
when, from certain unfavorable influences, the 
sitting-hens bring off only a few birds, and it 
makes double care to attend to the wants of two 
hens with small flocks each, when one hen could 
take the lot and the other be put to hatching 
out a second brood, or be penned up until she 
looses her broody propensities. By having 
your chicks in small broods, you not only give 
yourself much more labor, but lose the use of 
about half of the hens. Thisis only one of the 
easily-made mistakes of poultry raisers, but it 
is one which can very readily be corrected. 
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THE EARTH-WORM FOR GOOD AND 
EVIL. 





Every soil that is valuable for culture is 
made up of both mineral matters and vegetable 
mold, and if rich in the latter its value is 
often proportional to its richness. The relation 
ofthe humble worm to the conversion of the 
dead remains of vegetation into this mold and 
otherwise modifying the soil has been con- 
sidered by Dr. Darwin, the eminent naturalist, 
to be important enough to justify his writinga 
whole book of 300 pages about it. Many ofthe 
facts and observations of special agricultural 
interest that are here collected have already 
been given to The Tribune readers; but of the 
manver in which the worm does its work, and 
of the surprising extent of its operations, the 
author givesa fuller account than bas been pre- 
sented before. 

The worm lives in narrow burrows in the 
ground, which may sometimes extend to the 
depth of six or eight feet from the surface. 
During the night it collects leaves, twigs, and 
small stones around the mouth of its burrow, 
and throws out its excrements iv the form of 
castings, whicb, when undisturbed, sometimes 
forms miniature towers two or three inches 
iu hight ; and the accumulation of the castings 
constitutes the vegetable mold which the 
worm produces. The animal is literally omniv- 
orous ; it feeds not only ondead vegetable and 
avimal matters, but also swallows enormous 
quautities of earth, from which it extracts 
nutriment, and it swallows also small bits of 
gravel, broken tile or brick, or even sharply 
aoguiler bits of giass, which it uses, as our 
domestic fowls do the gravel that they swal- 
low, to grind its food. In digging its burrow, 
the worm works witb its bead, and here it 
swallows again a quantity of earth, as the most 
convenient way to get the excavated material 
pust its body, which nearly fills the burrow, to 
discharge it at the surface of the ground. 

The extent of its work is something wonder- 
ful. Dr. Darwin estimates that *‘in many 
parte of England a weight of more than ten 
tons annually through their bodies and 
is brought tothe surface on each acre of land,” 
making @ layer about one-fifth of an inch in 
thickness. This is, it is true, only a small 
fraction of the 1,750 tons which the soil of an 
acre to the depth of a foot is estimated to 
weigh; but it is notan insignificant portion, 
and he believes that the whole surfacc layer of 
vegetable mold passes through their bodies 
every few years, and every time this is done 
more vegetable and animal matter in a partially 
digested and decomposed condition is added to 
it. Itiea little more finely ground and itis mixed 
better, ‘as a gardener prepares fine soi] for bis 
choicest plants.” These castings, consisting of 
such very fine material, are easily disinte- 

ted by rain, and washed down sloping bill- 
sides, and thus the worm may e an im- 
portant agent in effecting the transportation of 
so from the bilis to the valleys, 

ced burrows, lined as they are with this 

soft vegetable mold, would make an excel- 
lent passage for roots, which find there not 
only an easy pathway, but rich food; and it is 
believed that they also facilitate the drainage 
of surplus water from the soil. The sinking 
into the soil of s ee of lime that has been 
spread over the and not plowed in is, 
according to Dr. Darwin, the work of the 
worms, a8 they bring the soil upfrom below the 
lime and deposit the same above it. Many in- 
stances are known where such a layer of lime, 
starener loose twaterial, such as broken brick or 
stone, has sunk continuously throughout witb- 
out breaking connection or changing its level, 
which it is i 
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in the Work before us, «It bas’beéew we 

lished that the burial-spot of an animal that bas 
died of splenic fever becomes a dangerous 
source Of infection, remaining so for years. 
Animals on this spot are likely to be 
takeu with the disease. The infection isnot car- 
ried fromiphe dead body to the surface as a gas 
or a liquid through the pores of the soil ; forthe 
medium by which it is carried isa solid. The 
habits of the earth-worm explain the mystery. 

Theircastings over such burial-places have been 
found, on tion, to contain an abundance 
of the organisms that cause the disease, and 
snimals that have taken these castings in their 
food have been attacked by the disease, 
Hence, the little creature whose work fs fp gen- 
eral so useful to the farmer has innocently 
made thatthe most dangerous way to dispose 
of the carcasses of dead animals which would 
naturally be selected asthe surest way to re- 
move si denane. —ProressorG. C. CALDWELL, 
Cornell University, in ** The Tribune.” 


HOT-BEDS. 


As the time is now approaching when the 
hot-bed must be made ready, a few words in 
regard to its preparation will be seasonable. 


The framé and pit should be prepared in the 
Fall, before the ground freezes, and covered 
up with litter, to prevent freezing, or 

over with sashes and shutters, for the same 
purpose. If, however, this has been neglect- 
ed, the only way left is to dig through the 
froet a pit six feet and a helf wide and as long 
as the be to be made. The pit, when fin- 
ished, should be about a foot and a half deep 
from the level of the ground. Be careful to 
select a location where the bed will be shel- 
tered from the northwest winds, and also well 
drained, both as to surface water, in time of 
flood, and spring-water from below, for water 
will speedily spoil the heat of the best hot-bed. 

When the pit has been dug out, put down 
the planks at each side, using 2x10 inch for the 
north side and 2x8 for the south side. Let 
these planks be supported by stakes 1x4 
inches, sharpened, driven into the ground, 
and nailed to the planks every six feet in the 
length of the bed. The north plank should be 
four inches higher than the southern one, while 
both should be nearly level asto the length of 
the bed. They should be braced apart about 
once in nine feet, so as to just fit a 3x6 sash 
when placed upon them. The ends are 
formed by simply fitting a piece of plank 
across at such places as the sashes will fit 
perfectly. 

To keep the pit from freezing, put on the 
sashes ard shutters and bank around it well 
with strawy litter or horse-manure until needed 
for use. 

There is a great variation in the different 
sorts of manure as regards heating properties, 
and a little judgment and experience will be 
needed to make a good hot-bed. The advice 
usually given, to Ao: in two or three fect of 
manure, would, perhaps, be safe for c »w dung 
or horse dung from horses fed on meadow-hay, 
without grain or litter ; but there is no need of 
taking all this Trouble, ‘if a load ortwo of 
fresh, strawy horse-manure can be obtain 
from some village stable, where there are sever- 
al horses kept and where they are well fed and 
littered. The hotter the manure and the 
fresher the better. Ten or twelve inches of 
such heat will be better than three feet of half- 
dead-and alive stuff. To start hardy seeds— 
such as cabbage, or lettuce, or radi h—only six 
or eight inches of sach heat is needed, cogered 
with six inches of soil. For the more tropical 
seeds—as tomato, egg-plant, pepper, and cu- 
cumber seed—ahout twelve inches of heat is 
desirable, coverefl with six inches of loam. 
The temperature of the loam for hardy seeds 
should be 50° to 60°, and for the tender or trop- 
ical plants 60° to 70°. 

The hot-bed should te aired freely * when 
the sun ies bright and sprinkled only when the 
surface is dry. Too much sprinkling, es- 
pecially before the seed comes up, is to be 
avoided, sinve it crusts the surface. Of course, 
the bed will need to be carefully covered at 
night with mats and shutters, to keep out 
frost, and should be — banked — with 
litter or manare. The loam of 
should be fine and rich, made a oar’ mauure 
sand, and loam, well mixed. The sand will 
give the roots a tendency to bap fibers and 
lessen the chances of 
wet weather —Wi114m D; 
American Oullivator.” 














BLIs6'S AMERICAN WONDER PEA. 
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WONDER 
Extra Early, bi A tekeg id td hes 
quires no Bushing, Exq' ane 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher says: ee ‘our peas are wonderful ; 
none others so 
es early late ar, I do not mean to plant any 
full mailed to applicants. 


«—As there ad an inferior Pea in the market 


CAUT U 
Bo the ** sure and get the genuine 


PRICES.—One-third 
oululnnelaacaae package, 20 cents; pint, ss cents; 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


la 2 Comm cat Seodesons Ds a 
With a richly colored p te of of 
tive price-list of 2000 varicties of staat 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plante, ete st with ent information upon thefr cult- 
ure. 150 pages. Mailed to all enclosing 6 cents to pay postage. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 

\ beautifally Mustrated monthly journal car ve sane exclusively 
to the arses. Its contributors are a!l acknowledged authorities 
Premiums given to each subscriber. Vol. IIL 


ed J 7 
$1.00 per year; 6 copies, $5.00; sample free. 


3B. K. BLISS & SONS, 34 Barclay St. New-York. 


E. A. REEVES’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Store, 


68 Cortland-8t., N. Y. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 
1882, fully illustrated, sent Free to 
all applicants. 
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THE SUPERB NEW STRAWBERRY, 
THE BIDWELL 23ces8 


th panied pay penitent Send ott — 
exceedingly liberal offers. amp for 
filustrated Catalogue. Address 7 


E. P. ROE, 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. ¥- 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for EACH CROP, containing just the neces~ 
sary PLANT FOOD it requires. 
“AA’? Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
«4 Pelican ’’ Bone Fertilizer. 
Agricultural Chemicals, 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 


Our circular, qentetne ing facts interesting to farmers, 
furnished on application. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N.Y. 














STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York Office ry, Newark, Frente Street. 


coors. Be 
Dealers are invited to send for 


Pe — dag Farmers an 
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vot the delicious Kew Amber Cream 
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Bulbs, Plants ete Stes ; 





GARDE! 
2 ruit, Ee m 


ivantages as me 

e eds & “3 upwards of = 
Seacely test the ae if yt Seoes 
covlving y of a 4. 


“ PETER HENDERSON & co. 


35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


iu re months. Any person 
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wavelons ce 
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DR. KENNEDY'S * 


Prairie Weed 








ow hen ray = LJ ys evel ven rat from the we worst Con- 
ee the Throat. 
This tt ba it yy: done in by — y Y under my 
own eyes. the stomach, restores the 
appetite, M. iets the nerves. It 


Whoopi in 
their worst epeeme. | I want you to aw what it wil 


do, unlike any other cou mB medicine in 
+ y+ — 8 i ¢ Nised in t* other pk I 
have carefu ed its weeks on all ages from 


tatancy $00 age. Sold by all Druggists at $1 a bot- 
tle. by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS, 


BELLS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Established in 1826. Bells for all purposes. War- 
ranted satisfactory and durable. 


MENEELY & COn West Troy. N. ¥ 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co. 


Seposenors = Bs & Kimberly, Bet. Founprrs, 
iv, N. ¥., ufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
Special attention given to Church Be 

Catalogues sent free to parties needing bells. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
oom: 


Persons desiring to order other periodicals 





subscriptions through this office. Any of the 
nection with THe INDEPENDENT, on receipt of 
the sum named in addition to the regular sub- 
scription price of THe INDEPENDENT—viz., 
$8.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the offices 
of the respective publishers, without premiums, 
postage Paid. 

We shall be pleased to supply, upon appli- 
cation, at favorable rates, other periodicals and 
publications than those mentioned below. 


Reg. Price, 
Ameritan Agrieulturiet.......... $125 $150 
Atlantic Monthly................ 350 4 
Century Fp (formerly Serib- 

MUS B UGaas a rere oi Bapedes 8 - 40 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Weekly. 3 4 00 
Harper’s Magazine...........++++ +~ 4 00 

“ Weckly..:.. idetesevoaee 350 400 

* BQSAl.ded 05 5600s s0v00e- 3 50 400 

‘“* —- Young People( Weekly). 135 1 50 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 260 3800 
Lippincott’s Sunday Magazine... 40 2% 
Littell’s Living Age.............- 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher.. 110 12 
St. Nicholas Magazine..... pieenet 270 300 
Semi-weekly Tribune............ 2 50 3 00 
Weekly Tribune.......... woennees 150 200 


THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS, 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie. Size 


The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H. 


Ritchie, the Engraver..............-.seeeeee+0* 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

SD eicrdersoenensscesvecstconcersenvosses 200 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed ae A. IL 

Ritchie, the Bugraver............0...:s0csscee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20, 100 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Size, 16x20.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20................ 100 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money. 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


EM saicancdtotccabescoemesecesoses $1 00 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
ee RE rekstpcectacisaneessqtrekhecice 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 








vais'or Comme in Jersey City. 
is an mes in 
average of men throughout the year 


‘The Independent. 
WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$3 Numbers (postage free).. 








6 (6 mos.) (postage ‘tree) 
3 = (3mos.) vid 
m (1 month), 
* (2 weeks), sa 
Rember af! 1 a . ; 
ne su on two 5 
— ‘subscription with one’ NEW subscriber, in ed 
one j— om with two xEw subscribe ra, in deed 
CO ir rtta res 0000060600008 +<nns.er ese 3 00 
One su ton ST C:snke opens dtasnons 00 
One su Pte three NEW subscribers, 
Sas one ne cccdcabasdesivavetscunbes 8 50 
One subscription Tour tee peawe~senecenssenensee 8 50 
One subscription with four New subscribers, in 
en knnenccedoesscesccescceeseesonee 19 00 
é subscription five years... «2.2... ..6....000- 0 00 


_ Beetoning cemeiae a “1888, THE INDEPENDENT will 
ublished on the cash Pees ble, bat is, pay re 

=e ting after January is} will be stopper 

the expiration of time peid 


Sample Copies +o upon application. 
tw" Make all remittances payable to the order of 
Tae INDEPENDENT. 
t@”™ Remittances must be wade in Money Orders. 
ue Checks, or Drafts. if possibie. When neither of 
ade be procured, send the money ina KeGis- 


Ren LeTrer. The ‘present registration system is 
Tirteally an _ absolute preseeee against losses by 
fl. Cf ene {obliged to to register 


mafl, an 
letters w' er req to do 
No names ontere d on the subscription books with- 
out the jeyin advance 
~ 4 aro a _ requesteyv ww uve 


ration of their su which is always 
rege on he yetow address 1 on the page of 
per, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
tothe expiration, so that no loss of ntimbers may 


THE RECEIPT of the paper is a sufficient “eceipt 
for the rier subscription. Receipts for mony 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated iitie yeh. 
the change in the date “ot expiration = the dea) y 
1ow ticket ereacmed to the paper. which change is 
made either the first or second weet efter the mon 

‘s recetved. when a porsane stemp is receiv: 
the voostys, will he cy, own 

Mesers SAMPSO: & CO., No. 188 Fleet Street, 
are our Agente in Saseee to receive subscriptions 


4 
ae atone TE INDEPENDENT, 


reas 
P..0. Bex 2787, New York City, 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. BACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines tw the column.) 
wanes Business Notice 
se 


OHME.... cco ccccce sce ccctOGe! DOIMC..000-cecescorsrcoed 
4 times (one month). i times sone month... 
13 - ithree mont (three monthejsie’ 
% (six fie “(six y 75e, 
52 (twelve =. Me. 52 (twelve = ).fi5e, 
ILLOSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
1 CUME...c -ccvccccccagcceccccccesorcccccsccccccoe che 
4 time month). ; 
15 oe cheese mob 
w (six . \ 
520) (twelwe ° 





PUBLISHER’s NOTICES:.:.ON¥ DOLLA PER AGATH 
IME, KACH TIME 
FIN ANCIAL NOTIES..,- Two DOLLARS PER AGATE 


Sepsewee Rows Ves sneannes Firty CEN18 A LINE. 
aa ND. DEATHS. not exceeding four 
Sver th t. Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
"IO Santer for advertising must be made in advance. 
Address al! Jevters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


261 Broadway, New York City. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave had so many inquiries for Files or 
Binders for Tut INDEPENDENT since the change 
to its present form that we bave made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—half a 


4 year. The cover has ‘‘THe INDEPENDENT”’ 


embossed on it in Jarge gilt letters, making it 

uite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be de- 
livered at our office on the receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postgal) on the receipt of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents each. The usual 
price is $1.50. A cut of the File or Binder is 
given below: 
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MARVIN’ 


SA RMES 


IN THE CREAT 


PARK ROW FIRE. 


THE SEVEREST TEST EVER KNOWN IN THIS 
CITY, AS ALL WHO SAW IT CAN BEAR WITNESS 


Every ““MARVIN” Safe, 
TEN IN ALL, 
PRESERVE THEIR CONTENTS. 


“All three of our Marvin Safes fell from third 
floor. They have been red hot and handles 
were melted off from each one of them.” 

MUNN & CO., Prop'ra Scientific American 











* Both our Marvin Safes fell from third floor 
Wrougihit-iron frame partly melted. Contents 





saved.”—N, ¥. Observer. 
“My Marvin Safe fell from fourth floor 
Very severe heat. Contents preserved.” 


A. J. TODD. 


“My safe (Marvin's) fell from fourth floor 
and shows evidence of intense heat. Every 


thing Intact.” 
MANUFACTURER & BUILDER 


“Castdron feet on my Marvin Safe were 
melted, yet contents came out fresh and 
bright.” CHAS. H. NASH 


“My Marvin's Safe extremely hot for two 
days. Contents 0, K.” WILLY WALLACH 


“Our safe fell from third story, but contents 
are all right. N. TIBBALS & SON®. 


“An extreme task for my ‘Marvin’ Safe, but 
it withstood it.” Rev. E. D. G. PRIME 





All above safes are at our warerooms, 265 
Rroadway, and the public are invited to call 
and judge for themselves 


BURNING OF 
HAVEMVER’S SUGAR REFINERY. 


BROOKLYN, Jan. Uth, 1882 
MAKVIN SAFE ©CO.:—Send us at once TWO 
of your No. 114 Safes, price nine hundred dol 


THE INDEPENDENT. - 

















lars HAVEMEYER & ELDER. 

Havemeyer & Elder's safes in above fire were 
of another make, but their order for new ones 
was promptly sent to the Marvin Safe Co 


Further comment is unnecessary. 


Marvin's Safes have BEST record 
during past forty years. They contain 
many modern aud valuable improve- 
meuts and are acknowledged by 
SCTENTISTS whe have ituvestigated 
the auhiert t+ weesone mare merit 
than safes of any other make. We 
weuld respectfully invite the attention 
ef the public to the fact that we are 
net obliged to advertise that second- 
hand safes of another make saved 
their conteuts because of having been 
“repaired »y us,"’ nor that, because 
of a burning jet of gas ten feet distant 
from the safe, the latter withstoed 
“the hottest ordeal for mere than 
48 hours.” 


MARVIN SAFE 00. 


265 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





Excels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled. 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the action of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 
Send for Circular and Price Liet. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 








Wearerooms, 
30 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 





W.& B. DOUCLAS, 
MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 

Branch Warehouses: 
and 87 John St., New York 

and 197 Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
ity + Rams, Garden 


hibition at Paris, France, in 
isa: Views, Austria. in 
Athan La emalal Rahs 








FREDRICKS’ 
Knickerbocker Family Portrait Gallery, 


No. 77O Broadway, Corner Ninth Street. . 
__Imperiais, $6 per Dozen. 





SHONINGER 
Cymbella Concerto Organ, 
B. Shoninger Organ Co., 
Manufacturers of first-class 


UNIVERSAL 
CYMBELLA ORGANS 


Upright Piano - fortes. 
Established 1850. 
Over 60,000 in Use. 
MANUFACTORY 
97 Co 121 Chestnut &t.; 
OrFice 
99 and 101 Chapel St., 
New Haven, Conn.,U.S.A. 


oust Henoss at the U. 8. 
‘entennial World's Exhibition, 
iste at Philade iphia, and the 
Exposition Universelle de 1878, 
at Paris, France, and the New 
d State Agricultural So- 


clety, 
The Centennial Judges pro- 
nounced them un 4m 
best Instruments 

made, with the fed. 
ane of Bells, with yok 


At Paris the Judges granted 
us medals and awards for the 
finest Up t Piano fortes and 
Organs, with a rich and pure 
tone, with the greatest power 
combined, —— the world, 

The New England Fair, with 
ite ange ce Sor ti gave usa 
Gold Med: 
tion: Phe 





premium in many State and 
,— Fairs 

Our Instruments contain 
more valuable improvements, 
will stand longer, and endure 
more in dry or come < climates 
than any ot “7 we a 
‘=. (2 We are the on v makers 
; that box a fine stool free with 
: and Piano 


“or Organ has our new de- 
vice “Te ¢ the Pedals, 
cping out dus 


, ote. 
strated ¢ ‘atalogue mailed 
potepald: 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES WITH MATIOWAL MIRED PALIT 


Mixed ready for immediate use and can be applied t ie (Nathan Hart, State 
Treasurer Connecticut Agricultural Assoc “ation. writes my experienee of 
over 20 years, I find the National Mixed Paint the best. It ae better and outlasts 
the best lead-and-oll paints.") Sample Cards, showing handsome shades, and a rule 
for estimating the quantity of Paint desired for any surface, sent ‘ree, by addressing 


VATIONAL WIXED PALNT CO., 


OFFICE 78 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


WATCH — ~tagegeae 1788. ACOW Pi ANDS, 1381. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 
SUCCESSOR TO 
BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 


1473 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 42nd St., 
New York. 














Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
now exist. Catalogues by mail on application. 


The celebrated Bo re A Watches were PAI N T Y< ) ' J R H OUSES 


awarded the first prize in London in "62, grand prize WITH 
at Paris in ‘67, first prize at Centennial in_Philadel- 
phia, and lastly gold medal at Paris, in ‘7s. These 
Watches have stood the test for the past 20 years, and 
pronounced by best judges ye to any made. They 
all have Nickel Movements, pered and Hardened 
mpect Hair Springs. Isochronized for railroad use 
in Key and Stem Winders, with all modern improve- 
ments in the art of watch making. Large numbers 
are in use on the principal railroads in the country. 
As @ guaranty that they are what we claim for them, 
we a by permission to dealers throughout the 
country. 


QUINCHE & KRUGLER, 
17 MAIDEN LANE, WN. Y., 


w hole enie Agents for the United States. Ed U B B E R PA | NT. 
‘ + pH AI LL An AP Send for a Sample Card of their beautiful colo 
NOTHIN G BE TTER here is no Paint Sea tot. It is 











ma lossy, durable, and no! Any shade. 
N. B.—As there are imitations now on the market, 
FOR WARMING see that the above TRADE-MARK on_ each kage, 


and thereby get the GENUINE RUBBER : Pater. 


BATH AND BED-ROOMS | *““‘Cievein a 7Guicats, ana'hee Loule: “"“ 
—_ NEW HAVEN 


TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 
OIL STOVE! ORGAN COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


and Heating Drum. 
CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


ONLY 83.50. 
Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell. MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts, 


B, , DIETZ, 54 and OG Fulton &t., ¥, 7, + 


MAMA =. 
: BABCOCK 
FIRE 


States read the SavaNNan MORNING News. WEEKLY 


mammoth 8-page sheet), $82 a year; Daily, $10 a year. 
A Sentinel that Never Sleeps. 


The best papers in the South. Sample copies, 5 cents. 
SIMPLE! 


Address 
J. H. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 
EFFECTIVE! 
DURABLE! 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
8. F. HAYWARD, 


It is what every boy wants 
GEXERAL AGENT, 


and what every man 
4@7 Breadway. N. .s City 























ought to have. 


Send 3-cent stamp for Catal e 
and Price-List to oe? 


THE POPE M'F'G CO.., 
614 Washington 8t.. Boston, Mass. 


~——¥ae DEVOE'S 
-Brilliant Oil- 


DEVOE M’E’G CO., Mi’rs,,. New Vork Otty 

















rasdidby rea : 
SUPERIOR CARVERS 


AND FORKS. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET. 
MAKERS OF PLATED WARE, 


Spoons Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 


KNAE 


PIANO-FORTES. 
UNEQUALED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“BEST-AN THE WORLD’ 


Re RSE END 















WASTE SEWING SILK........---- 30c. per oz 
WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK ...40¢c. per oz. 

A 36-page pamphlet, giving Rules and Designs for 
Knitting Silk Stockings, Mittens, Money Purses, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent to any 
address on receipt of Six Cents. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 


RUDDER, STAMPS, Stzecec'n ctrencrm a 
BEATTY’S ORGANS. 27 Stops, 10 Sets Reeds, 


only $90. Pianos, $125 up. Rare Holida ay Inducements, 
Ready. Write orcall on BEATTY. Washington, N.J. 


























The Latest. The Best. 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The handsomest and most complete 


LARGE ARM MACHINE 


Yet produced. 


ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT 
ON APPLICATION. 


Victor Sewing Machine Oo, 
Middletown, Conn. | 


THE 


\ STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK. 

Cathartic and Alterative. Is a well 
known specific for Constipation, Indigés- 
tion, and all disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Kidneys. 

Ninety years’ popular use attests its purity, 
safety, and superiority to all waters of this 
class. Avoid ‘all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the 
digestive organs and kidneys, thereby induce 
ing irreparable results 

For sale in bottles only by all lgading drug- 
gists, grocers, and hotels. Congress and Em- 
pire Spring Co., Saratoga, N. Y. 


| 
' 
| 
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